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PIIEFACE. 

i 

Among the various Expeditions of Discovery by 
land and sea/ none have been considered of greater 
importance^ or regarded with a deeper interest^ than 
those into the Arctic Regions. The navigator has no. 
wh^% to contend with such formidable obstacles^ nor 
does he elsewhere behold an aspect of nature so pe- 
culiar. The Edinburgh Cabinet Library com- 
menced with a volume descriptive of the Polar Seas 
and Countries ; and the popularity of that work has 
afforded a gratifying proofs both of the interest felt 
by the public in the subject^ and of its having been 
treated in a satisfactory manner. 

But there remained another branch of adventure 
equally arduous^ which ^ecjuired to be completed be. 
fore we could be said tc^iiave cbtained a ruli:eDjd 
connected view of the various efforts made to ex- 
plore the extreme north by the iiatioas of Europe, 
and particularly by Britain. We allude to. the ex- 
peditions undertaken^ partly by. knd &nd partly by 
coast and river navigation^ to trace the limits of 
America, where that continent borders on the Arctic 
Circle. The scenery, it is well known, is of the 
same grand and impressive character ; and the suc- 
cessive adventurers were exposed to vicissitudes if 
possible still more striking than those experienced 
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in the Polar Regions. The tracts^ also^ over which 
they passed^ — ^being tenanted by animals of remark- 
able and varied form^ adorned by nature with the 
richest and most beautiful fiirs^ — ^yielded numerous 
objects not only of the highest interest to the zoolo- 
gical observer^ but of great value as the materials 
of an extensive commerce. The present volume^ 
therefore^ which exhibits a view of all that is im- 
portant in our knowledge of the most remote ter- 
ritories of America^ when studied in combination 
with the " Polar Seas and Regions/' of which it 
may be regarded as the sequel^ will be found to sup- 
ply a complete account of the whole series of North- 
em Discoveries by land and water. 

Of this work the Historical and Critical depart- 
ments have been contributed by Patrick Fraser 
Tytlbr^ Esq.^ the distinguished Author of the 
History of Scotland^ and the Natural History by 
James Wilson^ Esq.^ — two gentlemen whose names^ 
the publishers are confident^ will furnish a sufficient 
security that the task committed to them has been 
executed with care. In the Appendix it has been 
the object of Mr Tytjer>. not only to vindicate from a 
lete^alUidc'^ibe fepu&tioitpf an excellent writer, but 
if p<Js£ble to- set At rest^the disputed point regarding 
the discovery of •Jforfih^^ America. In this investi- 
gation h^^ has endeavour^ to unite the patient re- 
searcl?,.wli?.ch is a^isolalelj requisite for the discovery 
of truth ou.'sueh a'ftiibject^ with a popular mode of 
communicating it. The high qualifications of Mr 
Wilson our readers have already had ample oppor- 
tunities to appreciate ; and we may add that, from 
his intimate acquaintance and correspondence with 
Dr Richardson, whose name stands so high among 
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the explorers of the Northern Regions^ he has enjoy, 
ed peculiar advantages in preparing the interesting 
Sketches now submitted to the public. The stu- 
dent of natural history who has perused the sum- 
maries of African and Indian Zoology which have 
appeared in the former volumes of the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library^ will not fail to perceive their 
increased value when examined in connexion with 
that now given^ inasmuch as they afford the mate- 
rials of a comparative view of the animal kingdom 
in three principal divisions of our globe, and thereby 
throw a valuable light on the subject of zoological 
geography, which has recently excited the attention 
of the scientific world. 

The Map has been constructed with the greatest 
care : it comprehends all the recent Discoveries on 
the northern boundary of America, and fully ex- 
hibits the routes of the different travellers and 
navigators whose adventures are recorded in the 
text. The Engravings by Jackson illustrate several 
striking specimens of natural history, drawn chiefly 
from nature, and other objects characteristic of that 
quarter of the globe. There is also a portrait of 
Cortes after Titian, — executed in the first style of 
the art. 

Edinburgh, August 1832. 
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When we perase the lives of such men as De Gama 
and Cdumbus^ and consider the complicated dif. 
ficolties overcome by these early navigators^ their 
imperfect means^ and the dark and defective state of 
their knowledge^ it is difficult to repress astonish- 
ment at the success which attended their exertions^ 
and the magnitude and splendour of their discoveries. 
In reflecting, indeed, upon so great a theme as the 
revelation of a new world, it becomes us to raise our 
minds from the region of second causes to the awful 
contemplation of that Almighty Being, who con- 
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founds the calculations of man by bringing stupe 
dous results out of the feeblest human preparation 

I and it is one of the finest features in the characi 

of Columbus^ that he invariably acted under the co: 
viction of being selected by God for the task whi 
he at length accomplished ; but the admiration wi 
which we regard this great man^ and that belong 
though in an inferior degree^ to many of his contei 
poraries in the field of discovery^ is enhanced rath 
i; :^ than diminished by this union of simple and primiti 

faith with ardent genius and undaunted resolutio 
A former volume has been devoted to the d 
scription of the daring efforts which have been ma< 
;; to explore the Polar Seas; and we now proceed 

! , direct our attention to another^ and a no less in teres 

ing and important chapter in the history of humi 
; enterprise, — the discovery of North America, ai 

i the progress of maritime adventure on the mo 

northern coasts of this vast continent. T Without d 
tracting in any degree from the fame of Columbu 
it may be mentioned as a remarkable circumstanc 
that although the admiral landed in Hispaniola : 
early as the 4th of February 1493, he did not a 
certain the existence of the continent of Soui 
America till the 30th of May 1498 ; whilst there 
certain evidence that, almost a year before, an En^ 
lish vessel had reached the shores of North Americ 
As much obscurity hangs over the circumstances 
this early voyage, and as I have arrived at a concli 
sion completely at variance with that adopted by 
late acute writer,* it will be necessary to dwell wii 
some minuteness on the history of this great event 

* The author of the Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, pp. 50, 51, j 
anonjmaas work (London, 1831), which contains much in^nio 
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The attention paid to navigation by the commer- 
dal states of Italy^ and especially by the republics 
of Genoa and Venice^ is familiar to all acquainted 
with the history of Europe during the fifteenth 
century. Italian merchants and agents of opulent 
commercial houses were found settled in every Eu- 
ropean state; and the impetus communicated to 
the human mind by the discoveries of the Portu- 
guese and the Spaniards rendered the sciences of 
cosmography and navigation the most popular sub- 
jects of instruction which were taught in the schools. 
A devotion to them became fashionable among the 
noble and ardent youths^ who associated with them 
all that was romantic and delightful ; they were 
considered as the certain guides to daring and suc- 
cessful maritime adventure^ and the handmaids to 
wealth and fame. It was about this momentous 
period^ in the year 1494, that we find a Venetian, 
named John Cabot or Gabota, residing in the opu. 
lent city of Bristol. At what precise time he set- 
tled in England is not now discoverable ; we only 
know that he left Italy for the purpose of devoting 
himself to the mercantile profession. He was one 
of those enthusiastic spirits upon whom the career of 
Columbus made a deep impression; and about a year 
after the return of the great Genoese from his first 
voyage, the merchant of Bristol appears to have 
embraced the idea that new lands might be dis- 
covered in the north-west, and a passage in all pro- 
criticism and valuable research. It is, however, unhappily confiised 
in its arrangement, and written throughout in a tone of asperity 
which, in the discussion of a subject of remote biography, is unplea- 
sant and unoilled for. The autnor has been unjustly severe in his 
animadversions on the labours of Hakluyt, of whom a brief Vindi- 
cation will be found at the end of this volume. 
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.bability attained by this course to India.* Animated 
by such a project^ Cabot addressed himself to Henry 
VII.^ and found immediate encouragement from 
that monarchy who^ though of a cold and cautious 
disposition^ was seldom slow to listen to any proposal 
which promised an increase of wealth to his exche- 
quer. On the 5th of March 1495^ the king granted 
his royal commission to John Cabot^ citizen of Ve- 
nice^ and his sons^ Louis^ Sebastian^ and Sanchez^ 
committing to him and them^ and to their heirs 
and deputies^ full authority to sail to all countries 
and seas of the East^ West^ and Norths under the 
banner of England^ with five ships of whatever 
burden and strength in mariners they might choose 
to employ. The equipment of this squadron was 
cautiously stipulated to be made " at their own 
proper costs and charges ;" and its object stated to 
be the discovery of the isles^ regions^ and provin- 
ces of the Heathen and Infidels^ which hitherto 
had been unknown to all the nations of Christen- 
dom^ in whatever part of the globe they might be 
placed. By the same deed the Cabots were em- 
powered to set up the banners and ensigns of Eng. 
land in the newly-discovered coimtries ; to subdue 
and possess them as lieutenants of the king; and to 
enjoy the privilege of exclusive trade; — the wary 
monarchy however^ annexing to these privileges the 
condition^ that he was to receive the fifth part of the 
capital gain upon every voyage^ and binding their 
ships to return to the port of Bristol.t 



* Tiraboschi, Storia della Letter. Ital., vol. vi b. L cap. & § 34 
•[■ I have nearly followed the words of this important documeiity 
which is still preserved. Rymer, Foedera Angliae, vol lii. p. 59& 
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Two important facts are ascertained by this au- 
thentic document: It proves that John Cabot^ a 
citizen of Venice^ was the principal author of, and 
adventurer in^ the project ; and that no voyage with 
a similar object had been undertaken prior to the 
5th of March 1495. 

The expedition^ however^ did not sail till the 
spring of .1497^ more than a twelvemonth subse- 
quent to the date of the original commission. What 
occasioned this delay it is now difficult to deter- 
mine ; but, as the fleet was to be equipped at the 
sole expense of the adventurers^ it is not impro- 
bable that Cabot had required the interval to raise 
the necessary capital. It is much to be regretted 
that in no contemporary chronicle is there any de- 
tailed account of the voyage. We know, however, 
that it was conducted by John Cabot in person, 
who took with him his son Sebastian, then a very 
young man. Its result was undoubtedly the dis- 
covery of North America ; and although the parti- 
culars of this great event are lost, its exact date has 
been recorded by an unexceptionable witness, not 
only to a day but even to an hour. On an ancient 
map, drawn by Sebastian Cabot, the son, whose name 
appears in the commission by the king, engraved by 
Clement Adams, a contemporary, and published, as 
there is reason to believe, under the eye of Sebastian, 
was written in Latin the following brief but clear 
and satisfactory account of the discovery : — " In the 
year of our Lord 1497, John Cabot, a Venetian, and 
his son Sebastian, discovered that country, which 
no one before his time had ventured to approach, on 
the 24th of June, about five o'clock in the morning. 
He called the land Terra Primum Visaybecause, as 
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I conjecture^ this was the place that first met his eyes 
in looking from the sea. On the contrary^ the island 
which lies opposite the land he called the Island of 
St John^ — as I suppose^ hecause it was discovered on 
the festival of St John the Baptist. The inhabitants 
wear beasts' skins and the intestines of animals for 
clothings esteeming them as highly as we do our 
most precious garments. In war their weapons are 
the bow and arrow^ spears^ darts^ slings^ and wooden 
clubs. The coimtry is steril and uncultivated^ pro- 
ducing no fruit ; from which circumstance it happens 
that it is crowded with white bears^ and stags of an 
unusual height and size. It yields plenty of fish^ and 
these very large ; such as seals and salmon : there 
are soles also above an ell in length ; but especially 
great abundance of that kind of fish called in the 
vulgar tongue Baccalaos. In the same island^ also^ 
breed hawks^ so black in their colour that they won- 
derfully resemble ravens; besides which there are 
partridges and eagles of dark plumage."^ 

Such is the notice of the discovery of North Ame- 
rica; and as some doubt has lately been thrown 
upon the subject^ it may be remarked that the evi- 
dence of the fact contained in this inscription is 
perfectly unexceptionable. It comes from Clement 
Adams^ the intimate friend of Richard Chancelor ; 
and Chancelor lived, as is well known, in habits of 
daily intercourse with Sebastian Cabot, who accom- 
panied his father on the first voyage of discovery. 
Unfortunately, both the original map and the en- 
graving are lost ; but happily Purchas has preserved 
the information, that the engraved map by Adams 
bore the date of 1549 ;t at which time Sebastian 

• Hakluyt, voL ilL p. 6. -j- Purchas* PDgrims, vol. iii. p. 807. 
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Cabot was in sach great repatation at the court of 
£dward VI.^ that for his services he had received a 
princely pension. This young monarchy as we learn 
from Burnet^ showed a peculiar fondness for mari- 
time affairs. He possessed a collection of charts^ 
which were hung up in his cabinet^ and amongst 
them was the engraving of Cabot's map. The in- 
scription^ therefore, must have been seen there and 
elsewhere by Sebastian ; and^ when we consider that 
the date of the engraving corresponds with the time 
when he was in high favour with the king^ it does 
not seem improbable that this navigator^ to gratify 
his youthful and royal patron^ employed Adams to 
engrave from his own chart the map of North Ame- 
rica^ and that the facts stated in the inscription were 
furnished by himself. The singular minuteness of 
its terms seems to prove this ; for who but he, or 
some one personally present, after the lapse of fifty- 
two years, could have communicated the informa- 
tion that the discovery was made about five o'clock 
in the morning of the 24th June ? If, however, this 
is questioned as being conjectural, the fact that Se- 
bastian must have seen the inscription is sufficient 
to render the evidence perfectly conclusive upon 
the important point of John Cabot being the dis- 
coverer of North America. That he had along 
with him in his ship his son Sebastian, cannot, we 
think, in the opinion of any impartial person, detract 
from or infringe upon the merit of the father. But, 
to complete the proof, a late writer has availed 
himself of an imperfect extract from a record of 
the rolls, furnished by the industrious Hakluyt, to 
discover an original document which sets the matter 
altogether at rest. This is the second commission 
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for discovery, granted by Henry VII. on the 3d of 
February, and in the thirtemth year of his reign, to 
the same individoid ifvho conducted the first expedi- 
tion. The letters are directed to John Kabotto, Ve- 
netian, and permit him to sail with six ships ^'to the 
land and isles of late found by the said John in our 
name and by our commandment"* It presents a sia. 
gular picture of the inability of an ingenious and 
otherwise acute mind to estimate the weight of his- 
torical evidence, when we find the biographer of Se- 
bastiui Cabot insisting, in the &ce of such a proof as 
this, that tiie glory of the first discovery of North 
America is soldy due to Sebastian, and thai it may 
actually be doubted whether his father accompanied 
the expeditiMi at all.t 

Inunediately after the discovery the elder Cabot 
appears to have returned to England ; and on the 10th 
of August we find, in the privy purse expenses of 
Henry VII., the sum of ten pounds awarded to him 
who found the New Isle, which was probably the 
name then given to Newfoundland. Although much 
engrossed at this moment with the troubles whidi 
arose in his kingdom in consequence of the Cornish 
rebdlion, the war with Scotland, and the attempt 
upon the crown by Parkin Warbeck, the king deter- 
mined to pursue the enterprise, and to encourage a 
sdieme for colonization under the conduct of the ori- 
ginal discoverer. To this enterprising navigator he, 
on the 3d of February 1497,!|: granted those second 
letters-patent just alluded to, which conferred an 
ampler authority and more &vourable terms than 
the first commission. He empowered John Kabotto, 

* Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, p. 76. f Ibid. p. 50. 

f OJd style,— 1498, new style. 
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V^ietian, to telce at hk 
with thejrneeeawuy ippMgl,«idteleBitiwitethe 
land and isles lately iMmd bj him a r nwdia g to the 
royal oommand. Cabot was also pendttod to reoem 
Qa boaiHl aU sodi niasCen, marinen, pafo, 
sabjects^ as chose to aeeompaiiyhfli; aadit i 
bable, from smne entries in the 
that Lanncdot Tliiridll of London^ Thomas ftsd- 
ley^ and John Carter^ embarked in the a d ye nUii e.* 
When about to srt sail on his seeoodmoyafe, John 
Cabot^ who had {nwioiidy reeeiTed from Hemy the 
honour of knighthood, appears, from some cause not 
now disco veraUe, to have been p ie v q t ted from taking 
the conmiand;t and though the name of Sebastian 
was not included in the second royal commisrion, he 
was]^romoted to the situation left vacsnt by his fiither. 
He must still indeed have hem a yoongman ; but he 
had accompanied the first voyage, and at an early 
age developed that genius for naval enterprise which 
afterwards so remarkably distinguished him. We 
know from his account of himself that, at tiie time 
Mb parents carried him from Venice to London, he 
had attained 8<mie knowledge of tiie sphere; and 
when about this period the great discovery of Colum- 
bus began to be tsdked of in England as a thing almost 
moire divine than human, tiie effect of it upon his 
youthful imagination was to excite '' a mighty long- 
ing," to use his own words, " and burning desire in 
his heart that he too should perform some illustrious 

* See Mr Nicholas' excellent collection entitled Excerpta His- 
toricajpp* 116, 117* 

-f* Tne cause might be his death ; but this is conjecture, — of the 
huct there is no direct proof': of the knighthood it is not possible to 
doubt See, in the Vindication of Haluuyt, the remarks on the er- 
rors of the biographer of Cabot in his chapter on this subject. 
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action."* With such dispositions we may easi 
imagine how rapid must have been his progress 
naval science, with the benefit of his father's € 
ample and instructions. It is not matter of si 
prise therefore, that, though probably not more th 
twenty-three years old, the conduct of the enti 
prise was intrusted to him: He accordingly sail 
from England with two ships in the summer 
1498, and directing his course by Iceland soon reac 
ed Newfoundland, which he called Terra de Bacc 
laos, from the great quantity of fish of that name. 
Of this remarkable voyage a short account is pi 
served by Peter Martyr, the historian of the N< 
World, a writer of high authority, and so intims 
a friend of the navigator, that, at the time he wrc 
the passage which we now give, Sebastian was in t 
% habit of paying him frequent visits at his houi 

•^ " These northern seas," says this writer, " have be^ 

navigated and explored by Sebastian Cabot, a Vcb 
tian by birth, whom his parents, when they were st 
ting out to settle in Britain, according to the comm< 
custom of the Venetians, who for the sake of coi 
|i mercial adventure become citizens of every counti 

I carried along with them when he was little more thi 

an infantt He fitted out two ships in England 
' his own charges, and first with three hundred mi 

directed his course so far towards the North Po 
that even in the month of July he found gr€ 
heaps of ice swimming in the sea, and almost co 
tinual daylight. Yet he saw the land free from i< 

• Ramusio, Viaggi, vol. i. p. 414. 

-f- Cabot was born in England, and carried by his father into It 
when four years old. He was afterwards brous^ht back to Engk 
when a youth, << assai giovane." — Ramusio, voh L p. 414. Mem 
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which had been melted by the heat of the sun. Thns^ 
observing such masses of ice before him^ he was 
compelled to turn his sails and follow the west; 
and^ coasting still by the shore^ was brought so 
&r into the souths by reason of the land bending 
much to the southward^ that it was there almost 
equal in latitude with the sea called Fretum Her- 
culeum. He sailed to the west till he had the Island 
of Cuba on his left hand^ almost in the same longi- 
tude. As he passed along those coasts^ called by 
him Baccalaos. he affirmed that he found the same 
current of the waters towards the west which the 
Spaniards met with in the southern navigations^ 
with the single difference that they flowed more gent- 
ly. From this circumstance it appears to me" says 
Martyr^ '^ not only a probable^ but an almost ne- 
cessary condusion^ that there must exists between 
both the continents hitherto unknown^ great gaps or 
open places^ through which the waters continually 
pass from the east to the west. * * * Sebas- 
tian Cabot himself named these lands Baccalaos^ 
because in the seas thereabout he found such an 
immense multitude of large fish like tunnies^ called 
baccalaos by the natives^ that they actually imped- 
ed the sailing of his ships. He found also the in- 
habitants of these regions covered with beasts' skins^ 
yet not without the use of reason. He also relates 
that there are plenty of bears in these parts^ which 
feed upon fish. It is the practice of these animals 
to throw themselves into the midst of the shoals of 
fish, and, each seizing his prey, to bury their claws 
in the scales, drag them to land, and there devour 
them. On this account he says, that these bears 
meddle little with men. * * * Cabot is my 
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intimate friend^ and one whom it is my delight 
have frequently under my roof; for, being called o 
of England by the command of the King of Cast 
after the death of Henry VII.^ he was made o 
of our council and assistants relating to the affa 
of the new Indies ; and he looks daily for ships to 
fitted out for him that he may discover this hidd 
secret of nature. I expect," concludes Peter Mart; 
" that he will be able to set out on his voyage duri 
the course of the next year^ 1516, and in the moi 
of March."* When it is known that Sebastian C 
hot's second voyaget from England to North An 
rica did not take place till 1517^ it becomes certs 
that the above passage, written in 1515, must reli 
to the expedition of 1498; and remembering tl 
the author was personally intimate with this na' 
gator, and wrote only seventeen years after the vo 
age had taken place, we are inclined to set a hi 
value on such an authority. It is deeply to be : 
gretted that the original maps drawn by so emin< 
a discoverer, and the discourses with which he 
lustrated them, are now lost ;% but in this deficiei 
of original materials the work of Ramusio, — a coll 
tor of voyages who was a contemporary of Cabot 
supplies some valuable information. 

In the first volume of his Voyages this amusi 
writer has introduced a discourse upon the differs 

* Peter Martyr, De Orbe Novo, 3d decad. cap. 6. Edition 
Hakluyt, p. 232— Eden's Translation in Willes' Hist, of Trava 
p. 125. — The hidden secret, or natural phenomenon, of which Cf 
was expected to penetrate the cause, is stated hy Martyr at p. !S 
— ^it was to resolve the question, " Why the seas in these parts 
with so swift a current from the east to the west ?" 

•)* Although the son accompanied the father, I consider the \ 
age of 1497 as solely conducted hy John Cabot. 

^ Memoir of Cabiot, p. 41. 
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routes by which the spices of the East were con- 
veyed in ancient times to Europe ; and towards the 
conclusion of the essay he brings in a subject which 
then deeply occupied the attention of learned men^ 
— the project^ namely^ for discovering a passage to 
the kingdom of Cathay and the coasts of India, by 
the north-west. In the discussion of this point, 
Ramusio minutely describes a conversation, which 
took place at the villa of the celebrated Italian physi- 
cian and poet Fracastoro, between Ramusio himself, 
Fracostoro, an architect named St Michael, and a cer- 
tain philosopher and mathematician, who gave them 
an account of an interview which he once had with 
Sebastian Cabot in the city of Seville. The whole 
passage is interesting, whether we look to the iiu 
formation regarding Cabot, or to the pleasing picture 
it brings before us of the great Fracastoro in his 
philosophic and classical retreat at Caphi. No apo- 
logy, therefore, need be made for presenting it to the 
reader. ^^ Having thus given you," says the Italian 
writer, *^ all that I could extract from ancient and 
modem authors upon this subject, it would be in- 
excusable in me if I did not relate a high and ad- 
mirable discourse, which some few months ago it 
was my good fortime to hear, in .company with the 
excellent architect Michael de St Michael, in the 
sweet and romantic country-seat of Hieronymo 
Fracastoro, named Caphi, situated near Verona, 
whilst we sat on the top of a hill commanding a 
view of the whole of the Lago di Grarda. * * « Being 
then, as I said, at Caphi, where we had gone to 
visit our excellent friend Hieronymo, we found him 
on our arrival sitting in company with a certain 
gentleman, whose name, from motives of delicacy 

5 
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and respect^ I conceal. He was, however, a pro- 
found philosopher and mathematician^ and at that 
moment engaged in exhibiting to Fracastoro an in- 
strument lately constructed to show a new motion 
of the heavens. Having reasoned upon this point 
for a long time, they by way of recreation caused a 
large globe, upon which the world was minutely 
laid down, to be brought ; and, having this before 
him, the gentleman I have mentioned began to 
speak to the following purpose." Ramusio, after 
this introduction, gives us, as proceeding from the 
stranger, a great mass of geographical informati<m, 
after which he introduces him discussing with Fra- 
castoro the probability of a north-west passage to 
India. *^ At this point of his conversation," says he, 
'^ after the stranger had made a pause for a few mo- 
ments, he turned to us and said, — ^ Do you not 
know, regarding this project of going to India by the 
north-west, what was formerly achieved by your 
fellow-citizen the Venetian, a most extraordinary 
man, and so deeply conversant in every thing con- 
nected with navigation and the science of cosmogra- 
phy, that in these days he hath not his equal in 
Spain, insomuch that for his ability he is preferred 
above all other pilots that sail to the West Indies,^ 
who may not pass thither without his license, on 
which account he is denominated Piloto Mayor,^ or 
Grand Pilot.?* When to this question we replied 
that we knew him not, the stranger proceeded to 
tell us, that being some years ago in the city of 
Seville he was desirous to gain an acquaintance 
with the navigations of the Spaniards, when be 
learnt that there was in the city a valiant man, a 
Venetian bom, named Sebastian Cabot, who had 
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the charge of those things^ being an expert man in 
the science of navigation^ and one who could make 
charts for the sea with his own hand. ' Upon this 
report of him/ continued he^ ^ I sought his ac- 
quaintance, and found him a pleasant and courteous 
person^ who loaded me with kindness, and showed 
me many things ; among the rest a large map of 
the world, with the navigations of the Portuguese 
and the Spaniards minutely laid down upon it ; and 
in exhibiting this to me^ he informed me that his 
&ther^ many years ago^ having left Venice and gone 
to settle as a merchant in England^ had taken him 
to London when he was still a youths yet not so back- 
ward but he had then acquired the knowledge of 
the Latin tongue^ and some acquaintance with the 
sphere. It so happened^ he said, that his father 
died at that time when the news arrived that Don 
Christopher Columbus had discovered the coast of 
the Lidies, of which there was much talk at the 
court of Henry VII., who then reigned in Eng- 
land.' " The effect of this discovery upon Cabot's 
youthful ambition^ which we have already alluded 
to, is next described by Ramusio from the report 
of the stranger, and he then proceeds in these re- 
markable words : — '^ ^ Being aware,' said Cabot to 
me, ^ that if I sailed with the wind bearing me in 
a north-westerly course, I should come to India by 
« shorter route, I suddenly imparted my ideas to the 
king, who was much pleased with them, and fitted 
out for me three caravels with all necessary stores 
and equipments. This,' he added, ' was in the be- 
ginning of the summer of the year 1496, and I 
began to sail towards the north-west with the idea 
that the first land I should make would be Cathay, 
from which I intended afterwards to diieel ui^ 
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32 BAXUSIO'S ACCOUNT OF CABOT. 

course to the Indies ; bat after the lapse of sev< 

days^ having discovered it^ I found that the o 

ran towards the north to my great disappointm< 

From thence sailing along it^ to ascertain if I cg 

,^ , find any gulf to run into, I could discover m 

[\ and thus having proceeded as far as 56° under 

Pole, and seeing that here the coast trended 

wards the east, I despaired of discovering : 

t:\ passage, and after this turned hack to examine 

same coast in its direction towards the equinoci 

— always with the same object of finding a p 

age to the Indies, and thus at last I reached 

country at present named Florida, where, since 

^ provisions began to fall me, I took the resolutio 

■! i returning to England. On arriving in that co 

' I try I found great tumults, occasioned by the rii 

: ' of the common people and the war in Scotia 

j^;] nor was there any more talk of a voyage to tj 

parts. For this reason I departed into Spaii 

■ n their most Catholic Majesties, Ferdinand and 

• ; ' bella, who, having learnt what I had accomplisl 

! ': received me into their service, provided for me he 

* ! somely, and despatched me on a voyage of discos 

^■| to the coast of Brazil, where I found an excee< 

' I deep and mighty river, called at present La PI 

into which I sailed and explored its course into 

continent more than six score leagues. « * * T 

< continued the stranger gentleman, addressing h 

I self to us, 'is the substance of all that I learnt f 

the Signor Sebastian Cabot.' "* 

Such is the passage from Ramusio ; and firo] 
we have another proof, that of this second voy 
which probably took place after the death of 



* ^i&g8^ del Ramusio, torn. L pp. 413, 414. 
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original discoverer^ Sebastian Cabot had the sole 
command ; that its object inras to find a north-west 
passage to India^ and that the highest latitude 
which he reached was 56°, I am quite aware some 
of the statements in this extract are erroneous^ and 
that Gromara, an author of good authority^ carries 
Sebastian as £ur as 58° north ;* but^ considering the 
particular circumstances under which the informa- 
tion is conveyed^ there is no reason to doubt that 
the general sketch of the voyage is correct; and it 
establishes the important &ct^ that as early as 1498^ 
the coast of North America^ from the latitude of 56° 
or 58° north to the coast of Florida^ had been dis- 
covered by the English. The domestic affairs of 
Henry^ however^ and the involved political nego- 
tiations with France and the continent^ undoubted- 
ly prevented the king from holding out to Sebastian 
that encouragement with which so great a discovery 
ought to have been rewarded ; and after an interval 
of fourte^i years^ of which we have no certain ac- 
county this great navigator left England and en- 
tered into the service of Spain. 

The Portuguese^ a nation to whose genius and per- 
severance the sister sciences of geography and navi- 
gation owe some of their highest triumphs^ were at 
this period in the zenith of their fame^ animated with 
an enthusiastic spirit of enterprise^ and ready to 
consider every discovery not conducted by them- 
selves as an encroachment upon their monopoly of 
maritime glory. Inspired with this jealousy^ Gas- 
par de Cortereal^ of whose expedition notice has 
already been taken in this Library^t determined 

* Memoir of Cabot, p. 87. 

+ Discovery and Adventmie in the Polar Seas, 3d edition, p> 184, 
ana Lives and Voyages of Drak^ Cavendish, and Dampier, p. 24. 
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to pursue the track of discovery opened by Cabot 

the north-west^ and in 1500 sailed with two sh 

H-.j from Lisbon^ animated by the desire of explori 

W this supposed new route to India.* Ck)rtereal touc 

%' , ed at the Azores^ where he completed his crews^ a 
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took in provisions. He then steered a course nev 

as far as he knew^ traced by any former navigat 

I and came upon a country to which he gave the nai 

■ ' of Terra Verde, but which is carefidly to be disti 

ir'; guished from that called Greenland. This was 

truth the coast of Labrador^ denominated in an c 

map published at Rome in 1506, Terra Cortereal 

It lay between the west and north-west ; and/aiH 

■; having explored it for upwards of 600 miles wit 

!, ! out reaching any termination, Ck)rtereal conclude 

. I that it must ^rm part of the mainland, which w 

; i connected with another region discovered in tj 

■^J preceding year in the north,— evidently alludii 

to the voyage of Sebastian Cabot in 1498.t T] 

'■'] most curious and authentic account of this remarj 

''I . able expedition of the Portuguese navigator is 

be found in a letter, written by Pietro Pasquili^ 

i; the Venetian ambassador at the court of Portugi 

t'\ to his brothers in Italy, only eleven days after tl 

return of Cortereal from his first voyage. '' On tl 

I 8th of October," says he, "there arrived in th 

I * Cortereal had been educated in the household of the King 

Portugal before he came to the throne, and when he still bore t 
title m Duke de Beja. — Damiano Goes, Chronica del Rey Do; 

' MaJiuel, c. 66, cap. 66, p. 187* His character, as given by tl 

ancient and contemporary chronicler, is brief and forcible. ^ Gasi 
de Cortereal, son ot John Vaz Cortereal, was a man of an enti 
prising^ and determined character, ardently thirsting after glor 
for*which reason he proposed to set out on a voyage of discovei 
seeldng countries in northern latitudes, we (the Portuguese) havii 
at this time discovered many in southern parts." 
'f* Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, p. 241. 
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port one of the two caravels^ which were last year 
despatched by the King of Portugal for the discovery 
of lands lying in the norths under the command 
of Graspar Cortereal. He relates that he has dis- 
covered a country situated between the west and 
north-west^ distant from this about 2000 miles^ and 
which before the present time was utterly unknown. 
They ran along the coast between 600 and 700 miles 
without arriving at its termination^ on which ac- 
count they concluded it to be the same continent that 
is connected with another land discovered last year 
in the norths which, however, the caravels could not 
reach^ the sea being frozen^ and a vast quantity of 
snow having fetllen. They were confirmed in the 
same opinion by finding so many mighty rivers, 
which certainly were too numerous and too large to 
have proceeded from an island. They report that 
this land is thickly peopled, and that the houses are 
built of very long beams of timber, and covered with 
the furs of the skins of fishes. They have brought 
hither along with them seven of the inhabitants, in- 
eluding men, women, and children ; and in the other 
caravel, which is looked for every hour, they are 
briaging fifty more. These people, in colour, figure, 
stature, and expression, greatly resemble gipsies: 
they are clothed with the skins of different beasts, 
but chiefly of the otter, wearing the hair outside in 
summer, and next to the skin in winter. These 
skins, too, are not sewed together, nor shaped to the 
body in any &sliion, but wrapt around their arms 
and shoulders exactly as taken from the ammals ; 
whilst they conceal the parts which nature forbids 
us to expose with strong cords made of the sinews 
or entrails of fishes. On this account their ap^e»x- 
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ance is completely savage ; yet they are very sen- 
sible to shame^ gentle in their manners^ and better 
made in their arms^ legs^ and shoulders^ than can be 
expressed. Their fsbcea are punctured in the same 
manner as the Indians; — some have six marks^ 
some eighty some fewer ; they use a language of their 
owUj but it is understood by no one. Moreover, I 
believe that every possible language has been ad- 
dressed to them. They have no iron in their coun- 
try, but manufacture knives out of certain kinds of 
stones, with which they point their arrows. They 
have also brought from this island a piece of a broken 
sword inlaid with gold, which we can pronounce 
undoubtedly to have been made in Italy; and one 
of the children had in his ears two pieces (Jodini) 
of silver, which as certainly appear to have been 
made in Venice, — a circumstance inducing me to 
believe that their country belongs to the continent, 
since it is evident that, if it had been an island 
where any vessel had touched before this time, we 
should have heard of it. They have great plenty 
of salmon, herring, stockfish, and similar kinds of 
fish. They have also abundance of timber, and 
principally of the pine, fitted for the masts and 
yards of ships ; on which account his Serene Ma- 
jesty anticipates the greatest advantage from this 
country, both in furnishing timber for his shipping, 
of which he at present stands in great need, and 
also from the men who inhabit it, who appear' ad.^ 
mirably fitted to endure labour, and will probably 
turn out the best slaves which have been discovered 
up to this time. This arrival appeared to me an 
event of which it was right to inform you ; and if 
on the arrival of the other caravel I receive any 
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additional information^ it shall be transmitted to 
you in like manner."* 

Nothing could be more cruel and impolitic than 
the conduct of Cortereal in seizing and carrying into 
captivity these unfortunate natives ; and it is diffi- 
cult to repress our indignation at the heartless and 
calculating spirit with which the Portuguese monarch 
entered into the adventure^ contemplating the rich 
supplies of slaves that were to be imported from this 
new country. t It is an ingenious conjecture of 
the biographer of Gabot^ to whose research we owe 
our acquaintance with this letter^ that the name 
Terra de Laborador was given to the coast by the 
Portuguese slave-merchants in consequence of the 
admirable qualities of the natives as labourers^ and 
in anticipation of the profits to be dierived from a 
monopoly of this unchristian traffic. 

But distress and disaster pursued the specula- 
tion : On the 15th May 1501^ Cortereal departed 
on a second voyage with a determination to pursue 
his discovery^ and^ as we may plausibly conjec- 
ture^ to return with a new cargo of slaves and tim- 
ber ; but he was never again heard of. A similar 
dark and unhappy fate befell his brother^ Michael 
de Cortereal^ who sailed with two ships in search 
of his lost relative^ but of whom no accounts ever 
again reached Portugal. The most probable con- 
jecture seems to be^ that they both fell victims to 
the just indignation of the natives^ whose wives^ 

* Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, pp. 239, 240. 
• "f I observe that in the History of Discoverv and Adventure 
ip the Polar Seas, 3d edition, j^p. 187, 188, Mr Murray has ones- 
tionied the accuracy of the opinion stated by the biographer of Ca- 
bot, " that the objects of Cortereal's second voyage were timber 
and slaves." The letter, however, of Pasquili^ seems to me deci- 
sive that, if not the soh^ they were at least very princi|^ obi^t& 
in the second voyage. 
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children^ and fathers^ had been stolen away during 
their first visit to the coast. ^^ The king," says Goes^ 
" felt deeply the loss of these two brothers^ so much 
the more as they had been educated by him; and 
on this account^ moved by royal and gracious ten- 
derness^ in the following year^ 1503^ he sent at his 
own expense two armed ships in search of them ; 
but it could never be discovered where or in what 
manner either the one or the other was lost^ on 
which account this province of Terra Verde, where 
it was supposed the two brothers perished^ was call- 
ed the Land of the Ck)rterea]s."* The description 
of the inhabitants^ as given by this contemporary 
dironicler, contains a few adcUtional particulars to 
those mentioned by Pasquiligi. " The people of 
the country," says he, " are very barbarous and 
uncivilized, almost equally so with the natives of 
Santa Cruz, except that they are white, and so 
tanned by the cold that the white colour is lost as 
they grow older, and they become blackish. They 
are of the middle size, very lightly made, and great 
archers. Instead of javelins, they employ sticks 
burnt in the end, which they use as missiles to as 
good purpose as if they were pointed with fine steel. 
They clothe themselves in the skins of beasts, of 
which there are great plenty in the country. They 
live in caverns of rocks, and in houses shaped like 
nests {choupanas). They have no laws, believe 
much in auguries, live in matrimony, and are very 
jealous of their wives, — in which things they much 
resemble the Laplanders, who also inhabit a north- 
em latitude under 70° to 85°, subject to the kings 
of Norway and Sweden."t 

* DamJano Goes, Chronica del Rey Dom. Manuel, part L c. Cd 
flUd. c 6& p. 87. 
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Upon these voyages of the Cortereals the Portu- 
guese attempted to establish a claim to the discovery 
of Newfoundland and the adjacent coasts of North 
America^ though there is ample historical evidence 
that both had been visited by the two Cabots three 
years prior to.the departure of Gortereal from Lisbon. 
Maps, appear to have been forged to support this 
unfair assumption ; and in a volume published by 
Madrignanon at Milan in 1508^ which represents 
itself to be a translation of the Italian work entitled 
" Paesi Nuovamente Ritrovati," the original letter 
of Pasquiligi^ describing the arrival of Graspar Gor- 
tereal^ is disgracefully garbled and corrupted^ — ^for 
the purp(»e^ as it would seem^ of keeping the prior 
discoveries of the Cabots in the background^ and ad- 
vancing a fabricated claim for the Portuguese.* It 
i& unfortunate that this disingenuous process of poi- 
soning the sources of historic truth has succeeded^ 
and that many authors not aware of its apocryphal 
character^ which has been acutely exposed by the 
biographer of Cabot^ have given a pernicious cur- 
rency to the fable of Madrignanon. 

About fourteen years after his return from the voy. 
age of 1498^ we have seen that Sebastian Cabot was 
induced to enter the service of Spain; but^ though 
highly esteemed for his eminent abilities^ appointed 
one of the Council of the Indies by Ferdinand^ and 
nominated to the command of an expedition to the 
north in search of a north-west passage^ he appears 
to have been baffled and thwarted in his plans by 
the jealousy of the Spaniards^ and was at last com- 
pelled to abandon them on the death of Ferdinand. 

* Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, pp. 251, 252. 
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He then returned to England; and^ indefiitigable 
the prosecution of that great object which fom 
the prominent pursuit of his life^ induced Hei 
VIII. to fit out a small squadron for the discov* 
of the north-west passage to India. Unfortunate 
however^ for the success of the voyage^ Sir Thon 
Pert^ at this time vice-admiral of England^ i 
intrusted with the supreme conmiand^ whose wi 
of courage and resolution was the cause of its u 
mate failure. The object of Cabot was to proo 
by Iceland towards the American coasts which 
had already explored as &r as 56^, according to ] 
musio^ or^ if we follow Gkmiara^ 58^ north. T 
would lead him^ to use the expression of Thome^* 
the back of Newfoundland^ and from this poi 
pursuing his voyage farther to the northward^ he i 
pected to find a passage to the kingdom of Cath 
The ships accordingly set sail^ and on the II tl 
June they had reached the 67^° of northern h 
tude. They here found the sea open^ and Cabot < 
tertained a confident hope of sailing through a ba;j? 
" fret," which they had then entered, to the sho 



* Letter of Robert Thome — Hakluyt, edition of 1689, p^ 1 
— *^ And if they will take their course, after they be past the F 
towards the Occident, they shall goe in the back side of the N 
foondland, which of late was discovered by your Grace's subjc 
until they come to the beck side and south seas of the Indies 
dental : And so, continuing their voyage, they may return tho 
the Straight of Magellan to this country, and so they compass i 
the world by that way ; and if they goe this third way, and a 
they be past the Pole, goe rie^ht toward the Pole Antarticke, 
then decline towards the lancb and islands situated between 
tre^icks and under the eouinoctial, without doubt they shall 
there the richest lands and islands of the world, of gold, preci 
stones, balmis, spices, and other thinges that we here esteem m 
which come out of strange countries, and may return the same wj 
See also Gomara, as quoted in the Memoir of Sebastian Ca 
p. 21. 
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of the Eastern Cathay^ when a mutiny of the mari- 
ners^ and the fidnthea^rtedness of Sir Thomas Pert^ 
.compelled him^ much against his inclination^ to desist 
horn the &rther prosecution of the voyage^and return 
home.* From the high latitude reached by this 
enterprising seaman^ as well as from the expressions 
employed by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in speaking of 
the voyage^ it appears certain that Cabot had entered 
the great bay afterwards explored by Hudson^ and 
since known by his namct It is an extraordinary 

* It is evidently to this third voyage that the passage in Ra- 
nnsio^ voL iiL p. i, of the ^ Disoorso soprail terzo voluni^ applies. 
Memoir of Cabot p. 117. It is valuable, as this author, Uiouffh he 
rapears by mistake to have out the name of Henry VII. for that of 
Hewy VIIL aootes in it a letter which many years befi>re he had 
VBOflived from Sebastian Cabot himsel£ He {Bamusio) in speakii^ 
of the discoveries subsequently made by V erazzano, and of the 
ooontry of New Prance, remarks, that of this land it is not certain 
as yet whether it is joined to the continent of Florida and New Spain, 
or whether it is separated into islands, and may thus admit of a 
passage to the kingdom of Cathay. << Come," he proceeds, << come 
ni f4 scrittogia molti anni scoo^ dal Signor Sebastian Gabotto nostro 
Vmitianohuomodigrande esperienza et raro nell* arte del navigareu 
e Delia sdenza di cosmograna: il quale avea navicato disopra di 
oMsta terra della Nnova Francia a spese del Re Henrico VII. 
^nghiherra e me diciva, come essendo ^li andato lungamente alia 
volta de ponentee quarta di Maestro dietroqueste Isdeposte luneo 
la Mta terrafini agpradi sessanta sette e mezzo sotto il nostro pMo 
a zL di Guigno e trovandosi il mare aperto e senza impedimento 
alcono, pensava fermamente per quella via di poter passare alia 
▼olta del Cataio Oricptale, e Tavrebbe fatto, se la malignita del 
padrone e de marineri sc41evati non l*have88ero fatto tomare a die- 
tTOb** This discourse is dated 20th June 1553. 

-f- Haklnyt, voL iii p. 16. It must be recollected that Sir Hum* 
dvey Gilbert had the advantaeje of having examined the charts of 
Sebastian Cabot, which, he teUs us, were then to be seen in the 
Qneen^s privy eaOery at WhitehalL It has also been acutdly r^ 
narked oy a uite writer (Memoir of Cabot, p. 29), that Orteliiius, 
who died nine years before Hudson undertook his first voyage, in 
the map of America, published in his epreat geographical work, the 
''Theatrum Orbis Terrarum," has laid down the form of Hudson's 
Bay with singular predsbn. Now we know by the list of authori- 
ties cited by Orteiius, that he was in possession </ a map of the 
world by Sebastian Cabot The source, therefore, from which he 
derived his information is evident 
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fact^ therefore^ but it rests upon evidence whid 
would be difficult to controvert^ that ninety y< 
before the first voyage of Hudson he had been ai 
cipated in his principal discovery by an early m 
gator^ to whose merits the world have done li 
justice. 

Whilst the Portuguese^ the Spaniards^ and 
English^ had early entered upon the career of < 
covery, the French, a people undoubtedly of 
highest genius and enterprise, evinced an unaccoi 
able inactivity upon this great subject, and appes 
to view with indifference the brilliant successe 
other nations. At length Fnmcis I., a mona 
who was deeply smit with the love of glory, cau 
the enthusiasm for maritime discovery, and ei 
to cope upon equal terms with his great r 
Charles V., fitted out a squadron of four ships, 
command of which he intrusted to Giovanni Vei 
zano, a Florentine navigator of great skill and c 
brity./ The destination of the armament, howe 
appears to have embraced the purposes of plui 
as well as of discovery ; and in a cruise three of 
vessels were ab much damaged in a storm, that t 
were compelled, for the purpose of refitting, to 
into a port in Brittany, from which, impatien 
the delay, the admiral, in. a single vessel nai 
the Dauphin, set sail with a determination to ] 
secute discoveries. He first steered his course 
Madeira, and thence sailed in a westerly direc 
for twenty-five days, making in that time 
leagues. A storm now attacked him, in wl 
his little vessel had nearly perished, but he at 
weathered the gale, and proceeding onwards for 
leagues, arrived upon a coast that, according to 
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own account^ had never before been visited.* It is 
probable that this shore belonged either to North 
or South Carolina ;t and the appearance of many 
large fires on the beach convinced him that the conn- 
try was inhabited. Verazzano^ however^ in vain 
sought for a port ; and after exploring the coast both 
to the south and north without success^ he was com- 
pelled to anchor in the open sea^ after which he sent 
his boat on shore to open an intercourse with the na- 
tives. This he elSected not without some difficulty ; 
for as soon as the French landed the savages fled in 
great trepidation ; yet they soon after stole back^ ex- 
hibiting signs of much wonder and curiosity. At 
last^ being convinced that they had nothing to fear^ 
they completely recovered their confidence, and not 
only brought provisions to the French, but assisted 
them in drawing their boat on shore, and carefully 
and minutely scrutinized every thing belonging to 
the vessels and the crew. They admired the white 
skin of the strangers, handled their dress, and 
exhibited the utmost astonishment and delight. 
They themselves were a handsome race of people, 
their eyes dark and large, their expression bold, 
(^pen, and cheerful; their chests were broad, and 
they combined middle stature and symmetry of 
limbs with great nimbleness and swiftness of foot. 
Their colour was tawny, not unlike the Saracens, 
and they wore their hair, which was black and 
Uiick, tied behind their head in a little tail, and 
sometimes ornamented with a garland of birds' 
feathers. Their bodies were not disfigured or tat- 

* Ramusio, Via^;gL yoL iu. p. 420. — ^ Dovi scopsimmo nna 
tenra nuova, non piu cut ^I'antichi ne da moderni Tiata. 
*!■ ^ Sta questa terra in gradi 34^."— Ramudo, yoL iik i^ 4SA. 
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j 

L.1.1 J: tooed in any way^ and they walked about perfe< 

; ] ; naked^ except that they wore short aprons of i 

( . fastened round their middle by a girdle of wo' 

' ' grass. In the immediate vicinity of the coast 

; i country was sandy^ rising into gentle undulatio: 

' as they proceeded it became more elevated^ i 

] ; was covered by noble woods^ consisting^ not of 

usual forest-trees^ but of the palm^ laurel^ cypr 

and others then unknown in Europe^ which gre^ 

a great height^ and diffused a delicious perfume t 

was discerned far out at sea. '^ The land also^" s 

Verazzano in his letter to Francis I.^ " is full of mi 

animals^ as stags^ deer^ and hares^ which were s 

I ;. sporting in the forests^ and frequenting the banki 

j pleasant lakes and rivers ; nor were there want 

great plenty and variety of birds of game^ fittec 

afford delightful recreation for the sportsman. *] 

sky was dear^ the air wholesome and temperate^ 

\ . prevalent wind blowing from the west^ and the 

calm and placid. In short a country more full of ai 

nity could not well be. imagined."* An excell 

author and navigator thinks it probable that 

spot where Verazzano first landed was on the c( 

of Georgia^ near the present town of Savannah.t 

From this he proceeded along the shore^ wt 

turned to the eastward and appeared thickly in 

bited^ but so low and open that landing in sue] 

surf was impossible. In this perplexity a yoi 

sailor undertook to swim to land and accost the 

tives ; but when he saw the crowds which thron. 

the beach he repented of his purpose^ and^ althoi 

within a few yards of the landing.place^ his co 

* Ramusio, voL iii. p. 420. 

-f- Forster's Disooveries in the North, p. 433. 
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age fiiiled^ and he attempted to turn back. At this 
moment tiie water only reached his waist; but^ over, 
come with terror and exhaustion^ he had scarcely 
strength to cast his presents and trinkets upon the 
beach^ when a high wave cast him stupified and 
senseless upon the shore. The savages ran imme- 
diately to his assistance^ and carried him to a little 
distance from the sea, where it was some time be- 
fore he recovered his recollection ; and great was his 
terror when he found himself entirely in their power. 
Stretching his hands towards the ship, he uttered a 
piercing shriek, to which his friends of the New 
World replied by raising a loud yell, intended, as 
he afterwards found, to encourage him. But, if this 
was sufficiently alarming, their farther proceedings 
proved still mcNre formidable. They carried him to 
the foot of a hill, turned his face towards the sun, 
kindled a large fire, and stripped him naked. No 
doubt was now left in the mind of the unhappy man 
that they were about to offer him as a sacrifice to 
the sun ; and his companions on board, who watch- 
ed the progress of the adventure, unable, from the 
violence of the sea^ to lend him assistance, were of 
the same opinion. They thought, to use Verazza- 
no's own words^ that the natives were going to roast 
and eat him.* But their fears were soon turned into 
gratitude and astonishment ; for they only dried his 
clothes, warmed him, and showed him every mark 
of kindness, caressing and patting his white skin ; 
and on observing that he still trembled and looked 
suspicious, they assisted him to dress, conducted him 
to the beach, tenderly embraced him, and, pointing 

* RanrasiO) toL iiL p^ 421; 
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to the vessel^ removed to a little distance to si 

that he was at liberty to return to his friei 

This he did by swimming to the ship's boat^ wl 

had been put out to receive him^ followed by 

kind gestures of the savages^ who gazed after ] 

till they saw him safe among his friends. The c 

where Verazzano found this amiable people is c 

jectured by Forster to have been somewhere betw 

New Jersey and Staaten Island. 

From this the Florentine saUed onward^ observ 

the coast trending to the northward^ and after a : 

of fifty leagues came to anchor ojQT a delightful oo 

try covered with the finest forests. The trees^ 

though equally luxuriant^ did not emit the same ] 

fume as those before seen ; but the region was ri 

covered with grass^ and thickly peopled^ althoi 

the natives appeared more timid than the last^ t 

avoided all intercourse. The sailors^ however^ < 

covered and seized a family who had concea 

themselves in the underwood^ consisting of an 

woman^ a young girl of a tall and handsome figi 

and six children. The two younger of the li 

ones were squatted on the shoulders of the old ' 

man^ and another child hung behind her bs 

whilst the girl was similarly loaded. On be 

approached both the females shrieked loudly ; I 

having succeeded in pacifying them^ the sal 

understood, by their signs^ that all the men ] 

escaped to the woods on the appearance of the sh 

Much persuasion was now used to induce them U. 

on board; but although the elderly lady sho^ 

symptojns of acquiescence^ and eagerly ate the f 

which was offered her^ no entreaties could soften 

obstinacy and rage of the younger. She utte 

2 
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piercing cries^ cast the meat indignantly on the 
ground^ and rendered the task of dragging her 
through tiie thick woods so tedious and distressing^ 
that they were obliged to desist and leave her^ only 
carrying with them a little boy^ who could make no 
resistance.* The people of this country possessed 
fiedrer complexions than those whom they had just 
left^ and were clad with large leaves sewed together 
with threads of wild hemp. Their common food was 
pulse, but they subsisted also by fishing, and were 
very expert in catching birds with gins. Their 
bows were made of hard wood, their arrows of canes 
headed with fish-bone, and their boats constructed 
of one large tree hollowed by fire, for they appeared 
to have no instruments of iron or other metal. Wild 
vines crept up the trunks of the trees, hanging in rich 
festoons from the branches, and the banks and mea- 
dows were covered with roses, lilies, violets, and 
many sorts of herbs different from those of Europe, 
yielding a fresh and delightful firagrance. 

Verazzano now proceeded 100 leagues farther, to 
a sheltered and beautiful bay surrounded by gent- 
ly rising hills, and discovered a large river, which 
from its depth seemed navigable to a considerable dis- 
tance. Fearful, however, of any accident, they as- 
cended it in boats ; and the voyage conducted them 
through a country so full of sweetness and attraction 
that they left it with much regrett Prosecuting their 
discoveries fifty leagues eastward, they reached an- 
other island of a triangular shape, covered with rich 
wood, and rising into gentle hills, which reminded 
them of Rhodes both in its form and general aspect. 
A contrary wind, however, rendered it impossible to 

* Ramusio) toK iii. p. 421. '\ Ibid. 
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land^ and pursuing their course about fifteen leag 

farther along the coasts they found a port where tl 

was an excellent anchorage. Here they were » 

visited by the natives, who came in a squadroi 

twenty boats, and at first cautiously kept at the < 

tance of fifty paces. Observing, however, the fiie 

ly gestures of the strangers, they ventured nearer, i 

when the French threw them bells, mirrors, i 

other trinkets, they raised a loud and simults 

ous shout expressive of joy and security, no loi 

hesitating to row their boats to the ship's side i 

come aboard. They are described by Verazzi 

in his account of the voyage sent to Francis I.. 

the finest and handsomest race, and the most c 

lized in their manners, of any he had yet met 

America. Their colour was fairer than that of 

more southern people, and in the symmetry of t 

forms, and the simplicity and gracefulness of t 

attitudes, they almost vied with the antique. 1 

soon became exceedingly friendly and intimate, 

conducted the French into the interior of the a 

try, which they found variegated with wood, 

more delightful than can be easily described. Ad 

ed for every sort of cultivation, whether of c 

vines, or olives, it was interspersed with plaii 

twenty-five or thirty leagues in length, open 

unencumbered with trees, and of such fertility, 

whatever fruit might be sown, was certain to 

duce a rich and abundant return. They afterw 

entered the woods, which were of great size, an 

thick that a large army might have been concealc 

them. The trees consisted of oaks and cypresses^ 

sides other species unknown to Europe. They fo 

also apples, parsley, plums, and filberts, and n 

other kinds of fruit different from those of It 
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They saw likewise many animals^ such as harts^ 
roes^ wolves^ and stags^ which the natives caught 
with snares^ and destroyed with bows and arrows^ 
their principal weapons of offence. The arrows 
were made with great neatness^ and at the point 
instead of iron they inserted flints^ jaspers^ hard 
marble^ and other kinds of cut stones. These they 
also made use of in felling trees^ and in excavat- 
ing their boats^ which^ with great skilly were made 
of a single trunk, yet large enough to hold ten or 
twelve men commodiously. Their oars were short 
and broad at the extremity, which they plied in the 
sea without any accident happening, trusting solely 
to their strength of arm and skilful management^ 
and seeming able to go at almost any rate they 
pleased. Their houses were constructed in a circular 
shape^ tenor twelve paces in circuit, built of boards, 
and separated firom each other without any atten- 
tion paid to architectural arrangement, covered 
with tiles made of clay, of excellent workmanship^ 
and effectually protected from the wind and rain.* 
On one subject alone they showed suspicion, being 
extremely jealous of the least intercourse between 
the French and their women. These they would 
on no persuasion allow to enter the ship, and on 
one occasion, while the king came on board, and 
spent some hours in curiously examining every part 
of the vessel, his royal consort was left with her 
female attendants in a boat at some distance, and 
strictly watched and guarded.t 

* Ramusioy yoL iii. p. 422. 

+ This country, according to Verazzano, was situated in 41 f** 
of Wthnde (Ramnsio, voL m. p. 422), which, if correct, would point 
it out as the present flourishing state of Massachusetts. 
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The French now bade adieu to this kind people^ 
and pursued their discoveries for 150 leagues^ ex. 
ploring a coast which extended first towards the 
east and afterwards to the north. The oountrystill 
presented an agreeable and inviting aspect, although 
the climate became colder, and the regions along 
which they passed more hilly. A progress of other 
fifty leagues brought them to a more mountain- 
ous district than any yet seen, covered with dark 
and dense forests, and possessed by a people whose 
habits and temper seemed to partake of the severer 
nature of their country. On attempting to open 
an intercourse, Verazzano found them as fierce and 
sullen as those with whom he had lately dealt were 
agreeable and generous. Twenty-five of the crew 
who landed, were received with a shower of ar- 
rows ; and although the exhibition of articles of 
barter overcame their scruples, and tempted them 
to agree to an interchange of commodities, the man- 
ner in which this was effected evinced a strikiBg 
mixture of avidity and suspicion. They came 
down to the beach, choosing the spot where the 
surf was breaking most violently, and insisted that 
the French boat should remain on the other side; 
a rope was then passed from it to the shore, and 
the different articles were swung along it Strings 
of beads, toys, or mirrors, they utterly despised; 
but eagerly received knives, fishing-hooks, swords, 
saws, or any thing in the shape of cutting-metal 
to be used in war or in the chase, though such was 
their savage temper, that during the process of ex- 
change they expressed their aversion to the stran- 
gers by uncouth gestures of contempt and derision. 
It seems probable that the country, now for the first 
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» 

time visited by Europeans^ waa the present pio- 
vinoe of Maine ; as we are told by Verazzano^ that 
a fiuther ran of fifty leagues along the coast brought 
him to a cluster of thirty islands separated by nar- 
row channels^ — a description which points out, in 
{Mredse terms^ the Bay of Penobscot* 

From this point he pursued his indefatigable course 
for 150 leagues fiu-ther^ till he reached the land al- 
ready discovered; as he says^ by the Britons^ in the 
latitude of 50°^ which is evidently Newfoundland. 
Here his provisions began to Ml, and thinking it 
prudent to sail for Franoqj he reached home in safety 
in the month of July 1524. 

Verazzano had thus completed the survey of a 
»line of coast extending for 700 leagues^ and em- 
bracing the whole of the United States^ along 
with a large portion of British America. It was 
undoubtedly an enterprise of great magnitude and 
q)lendour; and deserves to be carefully recorded^ 
not only as comprehending one of the widest ranges 
of early discovery, but as making us for the first 
time acquainted with that noble country whose 
history is so important^ and whose destinies^ even 
after a progress unrivalled in rapidity^ appear at this 
moment only in their infancy. The Florentine gave 
to the whole region which he had discovered the 
name of New France ; he then laid before the king 
a plan for completing his survey of the coasts pene- 
Irating into the interior^ and establishing a colony ; 
and he appears to have met with encouragement 
from Frauds 1.^ who embraced his proposals for co- 

* Mwmfs North America, voL L p. 79. The ▼erncity of the 
Fkmotnie navigator, in his de§criptioa of the ferocious habits of 
the nBtivesy is strikiiigly corroborated by the determined and rancor- 
0118 hostUity evinced afterwards hjr the Indians of this district in op- 
posing erery attempt at settlement 
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Ionization. Prom this moment^ however, his history 
is involved in obscurity. Hakluyt affirms that he 
performed three voyages to North America, and 
gave a map of the coast to Henry VIII. The bio- 
grapher of Cabot asserts, that he was the " Pied, 
montese pilot" who was slain on the coast of Ame- 
rica in 1527,* not aware that Verazzano was a Flo- 
rentine and alive in 1537 ; and Kamusio could not 
ascertain the particulars of his last expedition, or even . 
discover in what year it took place. All that is cer- 
tainly known is, that it proved fatal to this great 
navigator. Having landed incautiously upon the 
American coast, he and his party were surrounded 
and cut to pieces by the savages ; after which they 
barbarously devoured them in the sight of their com- 
panions.t 

The death of Verazzano appears to have thrown 

• Memoir of Cabot, p. 278. 

-|- Such is the account of Ramusio in his Discourse upon New 
France, vol. iii. p. 417. But Cardenas, in a work entitled ^ Ensajo 
Cronologico para la Historia de la Florida,** (p 8J|, has committed 
an error similar to that of the writer of Cabot s life. He believes 
that Verazzano was the same as Juan the Florentine, a pirate in 
the service of France, who was taken by the Spaniards in 1524, 
and hanged." The evidence which overturns the theories of both 
these auuiors is to be found in a letter of Annibal Caro, quoted by 
Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Ital., vol. viL [tart i. pp. 261, 26^ 
from which it appears that Verazzano was alive in Idoy. Lettere 
Familiari del. Comm. Annibal Can^ voL i. p. 11. In his ^at worky 
Tiraboschi has collected all that is known regarding the life of this 
eminent discoverer; but this all is little or nothing. He was born 
about the year 1485 ; his father was Pierandrea Verazzano, a noble 
Florentine, his mother Fiametta Capelli. Of his youth, and for what 
reasons he entered into the service of Francis I., nothii^ is known. 
The only published work of Verazzano is the narrative m Ramusioy 
addressed to Francis I., written with much simplicity and el^ance. 
But in the Strozzi Library at Florence is preserved a manuscript, 
in which he is said to give^ with ^eat minuteness, a description of 
all the countries which he had visited during his voyage, and from 
whidi, says Tiraboschi, we derive the intelligence that he had formed 
the design of attempting a passage through these seas to the E^t 
Indies. It is much to be desired that some Italian scholar would 
favour the world with the publication of this MS. of Verazzano* 
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a damp over the farther prosecution of discovery by 
the court of France ; but at lengthy after an inter- 
val of ten years^ Jacques Cartier^ jsm enterprising 
and able mariner of St Malo^ was chosen by the 
Sieur de Melleraye, Vice-Admiral of Prance, to 
conduct a voyage to Newfoundland, which, since 
its discovery by Cabot, had been seldom visited, 
and was imperfectly known. Cartier departed from 
St Malo on the 20th of April 1534, with two 
ships, each of 60 tons burden, aiid having on board 
a well-appointed crew of sixty-one men.* The 
voyage appears to have been limited to a survey of 
the northern coast of Newfoundland, of which he 
gives a minute description, dwelling particularly on 
the zoological features of the country. He found 
the land in most parts extremely wild and barren, 
'^ in so much that he did not see a cartload of good 
earth; and the inhabitants were of stout make, but 
wild and unruly." They wore their hair tied on 
the top like a bunch of hay, fixed with a wooden bod. 
kin, and ornamented with birds' feathers. Like their 
companions whom Cabot had described, they were 
clothed in beasts' skins, and ornamented their bo- 
dies by painting them with roan-colours. They 
paddled about in boats made of the bark of birch- 
trees, in which they carried on a constant trade of 
fishing, and caught great numbers of seals. After 
having almost circunmavigated Newfoundland, Car- 
tier stood in towards the continent, and anchored 
in a bay which, from the extreme heat, was deno- 
minated Baye du Chaleur. The description of the 
inhabitants of this spot is striking and interesting. 
^' Taking our way," says he, " along the coast, we 

* Ramosio^ yol. iiL p. 435. 
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came in sight of the savages^ who stood on thebordert 
of a lake in the low grounds^ where they had lighted 
their fires^ whicb raised a great smoke. We went 
towards them^ and found that an arm of the sea nsa 
into the lake^ into which we pushed with oar boats. 
Upon this the savages approached in one of their 
little barks^ bringing along with them pieces of roast- 
ed seals^ which theyplaced upon wooden boards, and 
afterwards retired^ making signs, that this was. in» 
tended as a present for us. We immediately put two 
men ashore, with hatchets, knives, gariands for the 
head, and such like wares. On seeing these artides 
they appeared much delighted, and crowded to the 
bank where we were, paddling their barks, and 
bringing skins and other articles, which they meant 
to exchange for our merchandise. Their number, 
including men^ women, and children, ¥ras upwank 
of 300. Some of the women, who would not veiu 
ture nearer, stood up to the knees in water, sing* 
ing and dancing. Others, who had passed over, 
came to us with great familiarity, rubbing our arms 
with their hands, which they afterwards lifted up to 
heaven, singing all the while and making signs of 
joy; such at last was their friendliness and security, 
that they bartered away every thing they had, and 
stood beside us quite naked ; for they scrupled not 
to give us all that was on them, and indeed their 
I'^ole wardrobe was not much to speak of. It' was 
evident that this people might be without difficulty 
converted to our faith. They migrate from place 
to place^ and subsist themselves by fishing. Their 
country is warmer than Spain, and as beautiful as 
can be imagined, — level, and covered even in tiie 
smallest spots with trees, and this although the soil 
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is sandy. It is full also oi wild corn^ which hath an 
ear Bimilar to rye. We saw many beautifol meadows 
full of rich grass^ and lakes where there were plenty 
of salmcMQ. The savages called a hatchet eochi^ and 
a knife bacon."* All the navigators who had hither*, 
to visited Newfoundland^ on reaching its northern-^ 
most point, appear to have sailed across the Stoaits 
of Belleisle to Cape Charles upon the coast of Lan 
brador j but the course of Cartier led him Uurough 
the straits into the great Gulf of St Lawrence, now 
for the first time visited by any European. His pre. 
deoessor, Veraztano, after reaching the shore of the 
Bay of Fundy, had prolMibly sailed along the coast of 
No^a Scotia until he readied Cape Breton. Car- 
tier, on the contrary, saw before him a wide and ex- 
tensive field of discovery to the west, which he pur- 
sued for some time^ directing his course along ihe 
coast of the Bay of St Lawrence ; but, as the season 
was far advanced and the weather became precari- 
ous, he determined to reserve a more comjdete exa- 
mination of this unknown country for a second voy- 
age, and returned safely to France, coming to an-> 
chor in the port of St Malo upon the 5th of Sep- 
tember 1534t 

Having been received with favour and distine- 
tion, Cartier, after a short interval, embarked upon 
a second voyage. His squadron consisted of three 
ships,— the Great Hermina, of which Cartier him- 
self was master, being a vessel of about 120 tons, 
the Little Hermina of 60 tons, and the HermiriU 
Ion of 40 tons burd^. The crews solemnly pre* 
pared themselves for their voyage by confession and 
-------- -" 

* Ramiuio^ ToL ill p. 43a tllnd.p.440. 
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the reception of the sacrament; after which they en- 
tered in a hody into the choir of the cathedral^ and 
stood before the bishop^ who was clothed in his cano- 
nicals^ and devoutly gave them his benediction. 
Having fulfilled these rites^ the fleet weighed ancluHr 
on the 15th of May 1535^ and the admiral steered 
direct for Newfoundland. His ships^ however^ were 
soon after separated in a storm^ and did not again 
join company till the 26th of June ; after which they 
proceeded to explore the large gulf which he had al- 
ready entered. " It was/' to use the words of the na- 
vigator himself^ '^ a very faAr gulf^ fiill of islands^ pass- 
ages^ and entrances to what wind soever you pleased 
to bend^ having a great island like a cape of land 
stretching somewhat farther forth than the others." 
This island is evidently that named by the English 
Anticosti^ being merely a corruption of Natisootec^ 
the appellation at this day given it by the natives. 
To the channel between it and the opposite coast of 
Labrador^ Cartier gave the name of St Lawrence^ 
which has since been extended to the whole gulf. 

On reaching the eastern point of the island of 
Anticosti^ the French^ who had along with them 
two of the natives of the country^ whom they had 
induced in their former voyage to accompany them 
to France^ requested their advice as to their &r. 
ther progress. The savages stated^ that the golf 
in which they now lay gradually contracted its 
dimensions till it terminated in the mouth of a 
mighty river named Hochelaga^ flowing from a vast 
distance in the interior of a great continent. That 
two days' sail above Anticosti would bring them to 
the kingdom of Saguenay^ beyond which^ along the 
bank of the same river^ was a populous territory^ si- 
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tuated at its highest known pointy where the stream 
was only navigable by small boats. Having receiv. 
ed this information^ Cartier sailed onwards^ explor- 
ing both sides of the river^ and opening a communi- 
cation with the inhabitants by means of the natives 
whom he carried along with him. The good effects 
of this arrangement were soon seen ; for at first 
they fled in great alarm upon the approach of any 
of the ships' crews ; but on hearing the interpreters 
cry out that they were Taignoagny and Domagaia^ 
-—names which seemed to inspire immediate ideas of 
friendliness and confidence^ — they suddenly turned 
back ; after which they began to dance and rejoice^ 
nmning away with great speedy and soon returning 
with eels^ fishes^ grain^ and musk-melons^ which they 
cast into the boats with gestures expressive of much 
kindness and courtesy.* This soon led to a more 
intimate and interesting intercourse ; and on the fol- 
lowing day the lord of the country^ who was named 
Donnaconna^ made a formal visit to the admiral's 
8hip^ accompanied by twelve boats^ in which were 
a great multitude of his subjects. On approaching 
the vessel he ordered ten of these boats to ship their 
paddles and remain stationary^ while he himself, 
with the other two boats, and attended by a suite 
of sixteen of his subjects, advanced over against the 
smallest of the French ships, and standing up, com- 
menced a long oration, throwing his body into a va- 
riety of strange and uncouth postures, which were 
afterwards discovered to be signs indicating glad- 
ness and security. Donnaconna now came aboard 
the admiral's ship, and an enthusiastic interview 
took place between him and the two savages who 

* Ramusio) voL iii. p. 441. 
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had been in France.* They reooonted with m 
gesticulation the extraordinary things which t 
had seen in that country^ dwelling on the kind 
tertainment they had experienced, and after m 
expressive looks of wonder and gratitude, the \ 
entreated the admiral to stretch out his arm, wl 
he kissed with devotion, laying it fondly upon 
neck, and showing, by gestures which could no 
mistaken, that he wished to make much of 1 
Gartier, anxious to evince an equal oonfidenee, 
tered Donnaoonna's boat, carrying with him a 
lation of bread and wine, with which the mom 
was mudi pleased, and the French, retumini 
their ships, ascended the river ten leagues, till t 
arrived at a village where this friendly poten 
usually resided, and which was named Stadao 
^' It was," according to the original account of ( 
tier, " as goodly a plot of ground as possibly mi 
be seen, very friiitful, and covered with noble t 
similar to those of France, such as oaks, el 
ashes, walnut-trees, maple-trees, citrons, vines, 
white thorns which brought forth fruit like di 
sons, and beneath these woods grew as good hem] 
any in France, without its being either planter 
cultivated by man's labour."t 

From this time the intercourse between 
French and Donnaconna continued with every 
pression of friendliness ; but on hearing that 
admiral had determined to go to Hochelaga, a s 
den jealousy appeared to seize him lest he and 
people shoiild be deprived of the advantages 
an uninterrupted communication with the wl 

* Ramusioy yoL iiL p. 443. Seconda Relatione di Jacques Ca 
•f Hakluyt, voL iii. p. 216. 
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strangers^ and eYery possible deYioe was put in exe- 
cution to deter them from their purpose. One of 
these stratagems was so ludicrous that we may be 
permitted to give Cartier^s account of it in an 
abridgment of the quaint translation of Hakluyt : 
" The next day^ being the 18th of September^ these 
men still end^YOured to seek all means possible to 
hinder us from going to Hochelaga, and for this 
purpose doYised a pretty guile: They went and 
dressed three men like doYils^ b^ng wrapped in dogs' 
skins^ white and black, with their &oes besmeared 
as black as a coal, and horns upon their heads more 
than a yard long." These figures they caused to be 
secretly put into one of the boats, which they con- 
cealed within a winding of the wooded bay, waiting 
patiently for the tide. When the proper moment 
had arriYed, a multitude of the boats, crowded 
witii natiYes and conducted by Taignaogny, sud- 
denly emerged from the creek ; on a signal giYen, 
the boat in which were the counterfeit dcYils came 
rushing out of its concealment, and the middle- 
most dcYil standing up made a long oraticm, ad- 
dressed to the French ships, of which of course cYery 
syllable was unintelligible. '' Then," to resume the 
words of Hakluyt, " did King Donnaconna with all 
his peq)le. pursue them, and lay hold on the boat 
and dcYils, who, so soon as the men were come to 
them, fell prostrate as if they had been dead, upon 
which they were taken up and carried into the 
wood, being but a stonecast off, at which time every 
one of the savages withdrew himself into the wood, 
and when there began to make a long discourse, so 
loud that it was easy for the French to hear them 
even in their ships. When this oration or debate. 
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' id which lasted for half an hour^ was ended, Cai 

j^- and his crew espied Taignaogny and Domaj 

coming towards them, holding their hands j(H 

:.}' together,, carrying their hats under their upper | 

ment, showing a great admiration, and lookinj 
to heaven. Upon this the captain hearing them, 
1 seeing their gestures and ceremonies, asked tl 

. ! what they ailed, and what was happened or chai 

anew, to which they answered that there were i 
ill tidings be&llen, saying in their broken Frei 
^ Nenni est il bon,' that is to say, it was not g 
Our captain asked them again what it was, 
then they answered that their god Cudraignj 
spoken in Hodielaga, and that he had sent tl 
three devils to show unto them that there wa 
much ice and snow in that country that whom 
went there should die; which words when 
French heard they laughed and mocked them, i 
' ing that their god Cudraigny was but a fool an 

noddie, for he knew not what he said or did. 1 
bade them also carry their compliments to his i 
sengers, and inform them that the god whom i 

' I served would defend them from all cold if they wi 

only believe in him."* 

Having thus failed in the object intended U 
gained by this extraordinary masquerade, the savi 
offered no farther opposition, and the French proo 
ed in their pinnace and two boats up the river St L 

■ ' rence towards Hochelaga. They found the cocD 

on both sides extremely rich and beautifully vai 
J covered with fine wood, and abounding in vi 

though the grapes, from want of cultivation, ^ 
neither so large nor so sweet as those of France. 

* Hakluyt, voL iiL p. 218; and Ramusio} vol. iii p. 444 
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preYalent trees were the same as in Europe^ — oaks, 
elms^ walnut, cedar, fir, ash, box, and willow; and the 
natiYes on each side of the riYer, who appeared to ex- 
ercise principally the trade of fishermen, entered into 
an intercourse with the strangers as readily and kind- 
ly as if they had been their own countrymen. One 
of the lords of the country did not scruple after a 
short acquaintance to make a present to Cartier of 
two of his children, one of whom, a little girl of 
seYcn or eight years old, he carried away with him, 
whOst he returned the other, a boy, who was con- 
sidered too young to traYel. They saw great Yariety 
of birds, almost all of which were the same as those 
of Europe. Cranes, swans, geese, ducks, pheasants, 
partridges, thrushes, blackbirds, turtles, finches, red- 
breasts, nightingales, and sparrows of diYers kinds, 
were obsenred, besides many other birds. 

By this time the riYer had become narrow, and in 
some places dangerous in its naYigation owing to the 
rapids; and the French, who had still three days' sail, 
ing before them, left their pinnace and took to their 
boats, in which, after a prosperous passage, they 
reached the city of Hochelaga. It consisted of about 
fifty houses, built in the midst of large and fair 
eom-fields near a great mountain, which the French 
called Mont Royale, corrupted by time into Mont- 
real, which name the place still retains ; whilst the 
original American designation of Hochelaga has been 
long since forgotten. The city, according to Cartier's 
description, was round, compassed about with tim- 
ber, and with three courses of ramparts, one within 
another, framed like a sharp spire, but laid across 
above. The enclosure which surrounded the town 
was in height about two rood% having but one gate. 
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which was shut with piles^ stakes^ and bars. Over 
it^ and also in various parts of the wall^ were places 
to run along, and ladders to get up^ with maga- 
zines or heaps of stcmes for its defence. The houses 
were entirely of wood, with roofe of bark very arti« 
ficially joined together. Each house had a court in 
the midst of it, and consisted of many rooms^ whilst 
the family lighted their fire in the centre of the courts 
and during the day all lived in common ; at night 
the husbands^ wives, and children^ retired to their 
several chambers. At the top of the house were 
gamers where they kept their com^ whidi was 
something like the millet of Brazil, and called Ij 
them carracony. They had also stores of pease and 
beans, with musk-melons and great cucumbers. 
Many large butts were observed in their houses^ in 
which they preserved their dried fish ; but this, as 
well as all their other victuals, they dressed and ate 
without salt. They slept upon beds of bark spread 
on the ground, with coverings of skins similar to 
those of which their clothes were made.* 

The reception of the French by the inhabitants 
of Hochelaga was in a high degree friendly ; and 
indeed such was the extent of their credulity and 
admiration, that they considered the strangers as 
possessed of miraculous power, and their com- 
mander a divine person. This was shown by their 
bringing their king, Agonhanna, an infirm para- 
lytic about' fifty years of age, to be touched, and, as 
they trusted, cured by the admiral, earnestly im- 
portuning him by expressive gestures to rub his arms 
and legs ; after which the savage monarch took the 
wreath or crown which he wore upon his head and 

* Ramusio, vol. iiL p. 445 ; and Hakluyt, vol. iiL pp. 220, 221. 
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gave it to Cartier. Soon after this they brought 
with them all the diseased and aged folks whom 
they could collect^ and besought him to heal them ; 
on which occasion his conduct appears to have been 
that of a man of sincere piety. He neither arro. 
gated to himself miraculous powers^ nor did he al- 
together refuse their earnest request ; but read^ 
from the Gospel of St John, the passion of our Sa- 
viour, and praying that the Lord would be pleased to 
<qpen the hearts of these forlorn pagans, and teach 
them to know the truth, he laid his hands upon them, 
and making the sign of the Cross, left the issue of 
their being healed or not in the hand of their Creator.* 
On inquiring into their religious tenets, he found 
that they vfere buried in the deepest ignorance 
and superstition, unacquainted with the existence 
of the only true God, and substituting in his 
place a capricious and horrid being of their own 
imaginations, named Cudraigny. They affirmed 
that he often spoke to them, and told them what 
kind of weather they were to have ; but, if angry, 
would punish them by throwing dust in their eyes. 
They had a strange and confused idea regarding 
the immortality of the soul, believing that after 
death they went to the stars, and descended like 
these bright sparks by degrees to the horizon, where 
they ^irandered about in delicious green fields, which 
were fiill of the most precious trees, and profusely 
sown with fruits and flowers. Cartier explained as 
well as he could the folly of such a creed, persuaded 
them that Cudraigny was no god but a devil, and 
at his departure promised to return again, and bring 

* Ramusio, \6L iiL p. 44S. 
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some good and holy men^ 'who would instract them 
in the knowledge of the true and only Ood^ and 
baptize them in the name of his Son, with whidi 
they declared themselves well pleased.* " Tbere 
groweth here," says Cartier, " a certain kind of 
herb, of which during the sunmier they collect a 
great quantity for winter consumption, esteeming it 
much, and only permitting men to use it, in the 
following manner: It is first dried in the sun; 
after which they wear it about their necks, wrapped 
in a little skin made in the shape of a bag, tdoDg 
with a hollow piece of stone or of wood formed Kke 
a pipe; after this they bruise it into a powder, 
which is put into one of the ends of the said comet 
or pipe, and laying a coal of fire upon it at the other 
end, they suck so long that they fill their bodies full 
of smoke till it comes out of their mouth and nostrils, 
even as out of the tunnel of a chimney. They say 
that this keeps them warm and in health, and never 
go without some of it about them." It is not impos- 
sible that the reader, perplexed by this laboriously 
minute description, may have failed to recognise in 
it the first acquaintance made by the French with 
the salubrious and far-famed plant of tobacoo.t 

Not long after this the ships' crews were seized 
with a loathsome and dreadful disease, caught, as 
they supposed, firom the natives, which carried off 
twenty-five men, reducing the survivors to a state 
of pitiable weakness and suffering. The malady 
was then new to Europeans ; but the symptoms de- 
tailed by Cartier, — swollen legs, extreme debility, 
putrified gums, and discoloration of the skin and 

* Ramusio, voL iii. p. 449. ' -|* Ibid. 
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bloody leave no doubt that this " strange^ unknown/' 
and cruel pestilence^ was the scurvy^ since so fatally 
familiar to the European mariner. Providentially^ 
however^ they discovered from the savages a cure in 
the decoction of the leaves and bark of a species of 
tree called in their language hannida^ and since well 
known as the North American white pine. '' This 
medicine/' says Cartier^ '' worked so well^ that if all 
the physicians of Montpelier and Louvain had been 
there with all the drugs of Alexandria^ they would 
not have done so much in one year as that tree did 
in six days."* 

The French began now to make preparations for 
their departure; but a dishonourable plot was first 
carried into execution^ by which they succeeded in 
seizing Doiinaoonna^ whose usefulness and liberality 
to them during their residence in Canada merited 
a more generous return. The monarchy however^ 
with the exception of a slight personal restraint to 
prevent escape^ was treated with kindness^ and 
soon became reconciled to his journey to Europe^ 
although- his subjects^ inconsolable for his loss^ 
came' nightly howling like wolves about the ships^ 
till assured he was in safety. Along with Donna- 
conna were secured Taignaogny and Domagaia^ who 
had already been in France ; and^ after a prosperous 
voyage^ the. French ships arrived at St Malo on 
the 6th July 1536.1* It might have been expect- 
ed that^ after a discovery of such magnitude and 
importance^ immediate measures would have been 
adopted to appropriate and colonize this fertile^ po- 
pulous^ and extensive country. This seemed the 

* Ramusio^ vol. iii. p. 451. f Ibid. p. 463. 
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more likely, as the arrival of Cartier and ihe in. 
troduction of the Indian king at court created as 
extraordinary sensation ; yet notwithstanding .the 
manifest advantages, hoth commercial and politicalj 
likely to result from a settlement in Canada^ the 
weak and shallow prejudice which at this time pro- 
vailed in most of the nations of Europe, that no 
countries were valuable except such as produced 
gold and silver, threw a damp over the project, and 
for nearly four years the French monarch would 
listen to no proposals foir the establishment of a co- 
lony. 

Private adventure at length came forward to ac 
complish that which had been neglected by royal 
munificence, and the Sieur de Roberval, a noUe- 
man of Picardy, requested permission of Francis I. 
to pursue the discovery, and attempt to form a set- 
tlement in the coimtry. This the king readily grant- 
ed ; and as Roberval was opulent, the preparatioiifl 
were made on a great scale. He was created by 
Francis, on the 15th January 1540, Lord of Norim- 
bega, Lieutenant-General and Viceroy in Canada^ 
Hochelaga, Saguenay, Newfoimdland, Belleisle, 
Carpon, Labrador, the Great Bay« and Baccalaos,— 
empty and ridiculous titles, which, if merited by 
any one, ought to have been conferred upon Cartier. 
This eminent navigator, however, was only permit 
ted to accept a subordinate command ; and as Ro- 
berval, who wished to appear with splendour in his 
new dominions, was detained in fitting out two 
vessels which were his own property, Cartier was 
ordered to sail before him with the five ships al- 
ready prepared. He accordingly did so; but Don- 
naconna, the Canadian king, had died in France; 
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and the savages^ justly incensed at the breach of 
fidth by which they lost their sovereign^ received 
the French with an altered oonntenance^ devising 
conspiracies against them^ that soon led to acts of 
open hosting. The French now built for their 
defence^ near ih6 present site of Quebec^ a fort^ 
whidi they namied' Charlesbourg, being the first 
Eun^pean settlement Ibrmed in that part of Ame. 
rica. After a long interval Roberval arrived at 
Newfoundland ; but a jealousy had broken out be- 
tween him and Cartier, who took the first oppor. 
tonity during the night to part from his principal^ 
and return with his squadron to f*rance. This of 
course gave a death-blow to the whole undertak- 
ing, for Roberval was nothing without Cartier; 
and^ after some unsuccessful attempts to discover 
a passage to the East Indies^ he abandoned the en- 
terprise^ and returned to his native country. The 
passion for adventure^ however^ again seized him 
in 1549^ and he and his brother^ one of the bravest 
men of his time^ set sail on a voyage of discovery ; 
but they shared the fete of Verazzano and the Cor- 
tereals^ being never again heard of. These disas- 
ters effectually checked the enthusiasm of France^ 
whilst in England^ the country to whose enterprise 
we have seen Europe indebted for her first acquaint- 
ance with the American continent, the spirit of ma- 
ritime discovery appeared for some years almost to- 
tally extinct. 

The plan of this historical disquisition now leads 
us to the examination of some remarkable enter- 
prises of the Spaniards for the extension of their 
immense dominions in the New World, along the 
more northern coasts of America. The bold and 
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■omprehensi\ e mnd of Cortss the conqueror of 
Hex CO not content with the acquisition of tiul 
noble emp re formed the moat extensive projects rf 
discovery Alarmed at the attempts of the EnglWl 
to diacover a orthern passage to China and Cathay, 
lie resolved to make a careful survey of the whole 
(■oaat, extending from the river Panueo in Mexico to 
Florida, and thence northwards to the Baccalaw, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether there might 
not exist in Ihat quarter a communication with thf 
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South Sea. At the same time a squadron in the 
Pacific was to sail along the western coast of 
Ammca^ and by these simultaneous researches he 
trusted to find a strait afibrding a *far shorter and 
easier route to India and the Moluccas^ and con- 
Qecting together the vast dominions of the Spanish 
sown.* Charles V.^ to whom these proposals were 
iresented^ although willing to encourage every 
cheme for the extension of his power^ ungene- 
ously threw upon their author the whole expense 
f the undertaking ; in consequence of which, the 
lea of the voyage for the discovery of a north-west 
usage was abandoned, and the magnificent designs 
nr the conquest of many great and opulent king- 
oma sunk at last into the equipment of two brigan- 
Ineson the coast of the South Sea, the command of 
rhich was intrusted to Diego de Hurtado. This 
xpedition ended calamitously in a mutiny of one of 
he crews, who brought back their ship to Xalisco : 
he fate of Hurtado was still more unfortunate, for, 
Ithough he continued his voyage, neither he nor 
ny of his crew were ever more heard of A second 
spedition, intrusted by Cortes to two Spanish cap. 
lins, Grijalva and Mendoza, was scarcely more 
)rtunate : The vessels were separated on the first 
ight of their voyage, and never again joined com- 
any. Grijalva penetrated to an island which he 
enominated Santa Tome, supposed to have been 
ituated near the northern point of California, after 
rhich he returned to Tehuantepec ; whilst Mendoza, 
y his haughty and tyrannical temper, having ren- 
ered himself odious to his crew, was murdered by 

* Ramusio, vol. iu. p. 295. Memoir of Cabot, p. 263, 
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the pilots Ximenes^ who assumed the conun 
Afraid of retuming to Mexico^ the traitor si 
northward, add discovered the coast of Califoi 
where he was soon after attacked and slain^ a 
with twenty of his crew, by the savage natives. 
The survivors, however, brought the vessel i 
to Chiametta, with the tempting report that 
coast abounddl in pearls. Cortes now set out ] 
self with a squadron of three ships; and, ajth< 
his vessels were dreadfully shattered in a st 
pursued his voyage with his accustomed energy 
compelled to return by a summons from Me 
where the breaking out of serious disturbance 
quired his immediate presence. He intrusted, I 
ever, the prosecution of the voyage to Fran< 
de Ulloa, and this enterprising navigator, th< 
at first obliged by want of provisions to re 
to Mexico, re-victualled his ships, and agaii 
sail. The pious solenmity with which these am 
mariners were accustom^ to regard their proc 
ings is strikingly shown by the first sentence o: 
journal : — *' We embarked," says he, " in the 
ven of Acapulco, on the 8th of July, in the yei 
our Lord 1539, calling upon Almighty God to gi 
us with his holy hand to those places where 
might be served, and his holy fsaih advanced; 
we sailed from the said port by the coast of S 
tula and Motin, which is sweet and pleasant, o^ 
to the abundance of trees that grow there, and 
rivers which pass through these countries, for wj 
we often thanked God, their Creator."t A voi 



* Hakluyt, voL iii. p. 364 ; and Ramosio^ Viaggi, voL iiL jk 
•)- Ramask)^ voL iiL p. 339. Murray's North Ai^rica, vol ik j 
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of twenty days brought the squiadron to ^e harbour 
of Colima, from which they set out om the 23d of 
August^ and after encountering a tempest^ in which 
their ships were severely shattered^ they stood across 
the Gulf of California^ and cam6 to the mouth of 
the river St Peter and St Paul. On both sides of 
it were rich and extensive plains^ covered with 
beautifid trees in fiill leaf; and fiarther. within the 
land exceeding high mountains, ^lothed with wood, 
and affording a charming prospect ; after which, in 
a course of fifteen leagues, they discovered two other 
rivers as great or greater than the Guadalquiver, 
the currents of which were so strong that they 
might be discerned three leagues off at sea. 

Ulloa spent a year in examining the coasts and 
havens on each side of the Gulf of California. In 
some places the Spaniards found the inhabitants of 
great stature,* armed with bows and arrows, speak- 
ing a language totally distinct from any thing they 
hild hitherto heard in America, and admirably dex- 
terous in diving and swimming. On one occasion 
the crews, who had landed, were attacked with 
fierceness by two squadrons of Indians. These na- 
tives were as swift as wild-goats, exceedingly strong 
and active, and leaped from rock to rock, assaulting 
the Spaniards with their arrows and javelins, which 
broke and pierced their armour, and inflicted griev- 
ous woundis. It is well known that this nation 
had introduced the savage practice of employing 
bloodhounds in their wars against the Mexicans, and 

Ulloa now used some of these ferocious animals; 

The Indians, however, discharged a shower of ar- 

* Ramusio) toL iiL p. 342. 
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rows against them^ " by which/' says Ulloa, " 
redllo^ our mastiff^ who should have assisted uSj 
grievously wounded by three arrows^ so thai 
could by no entreaty get him to leave us ; the 
was struck in the first assault t)f the Indmns, 
he had behaved himself very gallantly^ and gr< 
aided us^ having set upon them and put eig] 
ten of them out of array. But the otiier ma 
did us more harm than good^ for when they atta 
the Indians, they shot at them with their bows^ 
we received hurt and trouble in defending thei 
From this unfriendly coast the Spanish discoi 
proceeded to the Baya del Abad, about a huni 
leagues distant from the point of California, w 
he found a more pacific people, who, though 
exhibited great symptoms of suspicion, were pre 
ed upon to traffic, exchanging pearls and par 
feathers for the beads and trinkets of the Strang 
So little, however, were they to be trusted, 
they afterwards assaulted the ships' crews, < 
pelling them to retreat to their vessels and pu 
their voyage. They now discovered, in 28° n 
latitude, a great island, which they denomin 
the Isle of Cedars, taking possession of it in 
name of the Spanish monarch. It was inhal 
by a fierce race of Indians, powerful and well m 
and armed with bows and arrows, besides jave 
and long staves thicker than a man's wrist; ' 
these they struck at the sailors, braving them ^ 
signs and rude gestures, till at last it was fo 
necessary to let loose the two mastiffs, Beredllo 
Achillo ,' upon which they suddenly took to fli 
flying over the rough ground with the speec 

* Hakluyt, voL iii. pi 409. Ramosio, voL iiL p. 340. 
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wild horses.* Beyond this island the Spaniards 
attempted to continue their discoveries along the 
coast of Califomia; but a tempest having driven 
them back and dadiaged their vessels^ they deter, 
mined to return to New Spain. In their homeward 
voyage they were in danger from a new and extra- 
ordinary enemy; for^ when sailing in the main 
ocean at a rapid rate^ above 500 whales^ in sepa^ 
rate shoals^ came athwart them within one hour's 
space. Their monstrous size created great astonish- 
ment^ some of them approaching so near the ship^ 
as to swim under the keel from one side to the 
other, *' whereupon," says Francis Preciado, who 
wrote the relation of the voyage, '^ we were in great 
fear lest they should do us some hurt; but they 
could not, because the ship had a prosperous and 
good wind, and made much way, so that it received 
no harm although they touched and struck her."t 

In this voyage, which for the first time made the 
world acquainted with the Gulf of California or Sea 
of Cortes, Ulloa had not been able to spend sufficient 
time either in a survey of the coast or in establish- 
ing an intercourse with the natives. But not long 
after his return, Mendoza, the viceroy of New Spain, 
despatched Friar Marco de Ni9a upon an expedition 
of discovery from Culeacan, at that time the most 
northerly Spanish settlement, to a province called 
Topira, situated in the mountains. The account 
brought back of the riches and extent of the country 
proved so tempting to the ambition of the Spaniards, 
that soon after Vasquez de Coronado, an officer of 
great courage and experience, was appointed by Men. 

* Ramusio) voL iii p. 351. Hakluyt, vol. iiL p. 419. 
•f Hakluyt, vol iii p» 424 
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doza to the command of a large force^ for the re^ 
duction of the new territory^ whilst^ to oo-dperate 
with this land expedition^ a naval armament was 
fitted out^ of which Ferdinand de Alarchon was ap^ 
pointed admiral^ with orders to explore the Onlf of 
California. As far as conquest was inten^ed^ these 
mighty preparations conducted to no permanent re^ 
suits ; but the voyage of Alarchon led to some import- 
ant discoveries. 

After a survey of the lower part of the coast of 
the gulf^ he penetrated with much difficulty and 
hazard to the bottom of the bay^ where he found 
a mighty river^ flowing with so farious a current 
that they could hardly sail against it.* This 
was evidently the noble river now known by the 
name of the Colorado^ which has its rise in the 
great moimtain-range near the sources of the Rio 
Bravo del Norte^ and after a course of 900 miles 
fieJls into the head of the Gulf of California. Alar- 
chon determined to explore it; and taking with 
him two boats^ with twenty men and some small 
pieces of artillery^ he ascended to an Indian village^ 
the inhabitants of which^ by violent and furious 
gestures^ dissuaded the Spaniards from landing. 
The party of natives^ at first small^ soon increased 
to a body of 250, drawn up in warlike feishioii^ 
with bows and arrows^ and displayed banners. 
The Spanish admiral appeased them by signs, 
throwing his sword and target into the bottom of 
the boat^ and placing his feet upon them. " They 
began/' says he in his letter to the viceroy Mendoza, 
^^ to make a great murmuring among themselves, 



* Ramusio, Viaggi, voL iiL p. 363. 
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when suddenly one came out from among them with 
a staffs upon which he had fixed some small shells, 
and entered into the water to give them to me. I 
took them^ and made signs to him that he should ap. 
proach. On his doing so I embraced him^ giving 
him in exchange some trinkets^ and he returning 
to his fellows, they began to look upon them and 
to parley together; and within a while many of 
them cheerfully approached, to whom I made signs 
that they should lay down their banners, and leave 
their weapons ; which they did immediately." Al. 
archon gives a minute description of the dress, weap- 
ons, and appearance of these Indians. They were 
decked after sundry fashions ; the faces of some were 
covered with tattooed marks, extending lengthwise 
from the forehead to the chin, others had only half 
the face thus ornamented ; but all were besmeared 
with coal, and every one as it liked him best. Others 
carried vizards before them, which had the shape of 
faces.* They wore on their heads a piece of deer, 
skin two spans broad, like a helmet, ornamented 
by various sorts of feathers stuck upon small sticks. 
Their weapons were bows and arrows, and two or 
three kinds of maces of wood hardened in the fire. 
Their features were handsome and regular, but 
disfigured by holes bored through the nostrils and 
in many parts of the ears, on which were hung 
pendants, shells, and bones. About their loins 
was a girdle of divers colours, with a large bunch 
of feathers in the middle, which hung down like a 
tail. They cut their hair short before, but allow- 
ed it behind to grow down to their waist. Their 

* Such is the translation of Hakluyt ; but the passage in the ori- 
ginal is obscure. 
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bodies were tattooed with coals^ and the women wore 
round their waist a great wreath of painted feathers^ 
glued together^ and hanging'down botbbefore and 
behind.* 

Having procured by signs a pacific reception from 
this new people^ Alarchon found to hit mortifica. 
tion that they did not understand h^ interpreter ; 
but^ after a little intercourse^ obsening that they 
worshipped the sun^ he unscrupulously intimated to 
them by significant gestures^ that he came from that 
luminary ; " upon which they nuirvelled^" says he, 
*^ and began to survey me from top to toe^ and show- 
ed me more &vour than they did before.*' Soon 
after this a man was found among them who could 
speak the language of the interpreter ; and an in- 
tercourse of a very extraordinary nature took place, 
in which the honesty and simplicity of the Indians 
are strikingly contrasted with the false and unprin« 
dpled policy of the Spaniards. The passage is un- 
commonly graphic and interesting : *' The Indian 
first desired to know what nation we were, and 
whence we came ? Whether we came out of the wa- 
ter, or inhabited the earth, or had faWen from the 
heaven ?" To this the admiral replied, that they 
were Christians, and came from far to see them, be- 
ing sent by the sun, to which he pointed. '' After 
this introduction, the Indian," continues Alarchon 
in his account of the voyage, " began again to ask 
me how the sun had sent me, seeing he went aloft 
in the sky and never stood still, and for these many 
years neither they nor their oldest men had ever 
seen such as we were, and the sun till that hour 

* Ranmsio, vol. iiL p. 364 
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had never s^nt any other. I answered him, it was 
true the sun pursued, his course aloft in the sky, 
and never stood still, but nevertheless they might 
perceive that at his setting and rising he came near 
the earth, where bis dwelling was, and that they 
always saw*him come out of one place ; and he had 
created me in4hat land whence he came, in the same 
way that he bad made many others whom he sent 
into other parts; and now he had desired me to visit 
this same river, and the people who dwelt near it, 
that I might speak with them, and become their 
friend, and give them such things as they needed, 
and charge them not to make war against each 
other. On this he required me to tell them the cause 
why the sun had not sent me sooner to pacify the 
wars which had continued a long time among them, 
and wherein many had been slain. I told him the 
reason was, that I was then but a child. He next 
inquired why we brought only one interpreter with 
us who comprehended our language, and wherefore 
we understood not all other men, seeing we were 
children of the sun ? To which our interpreter an- 
swered, that the sun had also begotten him, and 
given him a language to understand him, his master 
the* admiral, and others ; the sun knew well that 
they dwelt there, but because that gr^t light had 
many other businesses, and because his master was 
but young, he sent him no sooner. The Indian in- 
terpreter," continues Alarchon, " then turning to 
me, said suddenly, ' Comest thou, therefore, to be 
our lord, and that we should serve thee?' To which 
I answered, I came not to be their lord, but rather 
their brother, and to give them such things as I 
had. He then inquired whether I was the sun's 
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kinsman^ or his child ? To which I replied I was 
his son^ but those who were with me^ though all 
bom in one conntry^ were not his children ; upon 
which he raised his voice loudly and said, ' Seeing 
thou doest us so much good^ and dost not wish us 
to make war, and art the child of the sun, we will 
all receive thee for our lord, and always serve thee ; 
therefore we pray thee not to depnrt hence and 
leave us. After which he suddenly turned to the 
people, and began to tell them that I was the diild 
of the sun, and therefore they should all choose me 
for their lord."* The Indians appeared to be well 
pleased with this proposal, and assisted the Spaniaids 
in their ascent of the river to the distance of ei^ty. 
five leagues; but finding it impossible to open a 
communication with the army under Coronado, Alar- 
chon put about his ships, and returned to Mexico.t 
After the expeditions of Coronado and Alarchon, 
in 1542, the spirit of enterprise amongst the Spaniards 
experienced some check, owing probably to the feel- 
ing of mortification and disappointment which ac* 
companied the retumiof these officers. Yet Mendoza^ 
unwilling wholly to renounce the high hopes he had 
entertained, despatched a small squadron under Ro- 
driguez Cabrillo, which traced the yet undiscovered 
coast of North America some degrees beyond Cape 
Mendocino; and in 1596 and 1602, Sebastian Vis* 
caino extended these discoveries along the coast of 
New Albion to a river which appears to have been 
the present Columbia. It has even been asserted 
by some authors, that, four years prior to the voyage 
of Viscaino, Juan de Fu^a, a veteran Spanish pilot; 

* Hakluyt, vol. iu. n. 429. Ramusio, voL iiL p. 3d& 
f HaUuyt, vol. ui. pp. 4^43ld. 
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conducted a ship beyond the mouth of the Colum- 
bia^ and doubling Cape Flattery^ entered the Straits 
of Oeorgia^ through which he passed till he came to 
Queen Charlotte's Sound. De Fu9a imagined^ not 
unnaturally considering the imperifect and limited 
state of geographical knowledge^ that he had now 
sailed through the famous and fabulous Strait of 
Anian ; and that^ instead of being in the Pacific as 
he then actually was^ he had conducted his vessel 
into the spacious expanse of the Atlantic. With 
this information he returned to Acapulco ; but the 
Spanish viceroy received him coldly^ and withheld 
all encouragem^it or reward^ — a circumstance to 
which we may perhaps ascribe the cessation from 
this period of all farther attempts at discovery by 
this nation upon the north-west coast of America. 
The whole voyage of De Fu9a, however, rests on 
apocryphal authority. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mussian and English Voyages. 

Behring — Tchirikow — Cook and Gierke — Mearea—VancouTer— 

Kotzebue. 

As the zeal of the Spanish government in extending, 
their discoveries upon the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica abated^ another great nation^ hitherto scarcely 
known to Europe^ undertook at a later period the 
task which they had abandoned. Russia^ within lit- 
tle more than half a century^ had grown up from a 
collection of savage^ undisciplined^ and unconnected 
tribes^ into a mighty people. Her conquests had 
spread with amazing rapidity till they embraced the 
whole of the north of Asia^ and under the energetic 
administration of Peter the Greats this empire assum- 
ed at once that commanding influence in the scale of 
European nations which it has continued to preserve 
till the present times. Amongst the many great 
projects of this remarkable man^ the solution of the 
question^ whether Asia^ on the north-east^ was unit- 
ed with America^ occupied a prominent place^ and it 
appears that during his residence in Holland in 171 7> 
he had been solicited by some of the most eminent 
patrons of discovery amongst the Dutch to institute 
an expedition to investigate the subject. The reso- 
lution he then formed to set this great point at rest 

2 
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by a voyage of discovery^ was never abandoned ; but 
bis occupation in v/ar, and the multiplicity of those 
state-afi^Burs which engrossed his attention^ caused 
bim to delay its execution :from year to year^ till he 
was seized with his last illness. Upon his death- 
bed he wrote^ with his own hand^ instructions to 
Admiral Apraxin^ and an order to have them car- 
ried into immediate execution. They directed^ first, 
that one or two boats with decks should be built at 
Kamtschatka, or at any other convaiient place; 
.sec<mdly^ that with these a survey should be made 
of the most northerly coasts of his Asiatic empire, 
to determine whether they were or were not conti- 
^ous to America; and, thirdly, that the persons 
to whom the expedition was intrusted should en- 
deavour to ascertain whether on these coasts there 
.^as any port belonging to Europeans, and keep a 
strict look-out for any European ship, taking care 
also to ^nploy some skilful men in making in. 
quiries regarding the name and situation of the 
coasts which they discovered, — of all which they 
.were to keep an exact journal, and transmit it to St 
Petei9burg. 

Upon the death of Peter the Great, which happen. 
ed shortly after these instructions were drawn up, 
the Bmpress Catherine entered fully into his views, 
and gave OTders to fit out an expedition for their ac. 
eomfrfishment The command was intrusted to Cap. 
lain Vitus Behring. Under his orders were two lieu- 
tenants, Martin Spangberg and Alexei Tchirikow; 
and, besides other. subaltern officers, they engaged 
several exceUent ship-carpenters. On the 5th of Fe- 
bruary 17^^ they set out from St Petersburg, and 
an the 16tb March arrived at Tobolsk, the ca^\\aV 
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of Siberia. After a survey of the rivers Irtiseh^ Ob, 
Ket^ Jenesei, Tungusca, and Ilim^ they wintered st 
Ilim^ and^ in the spring of 1726^ proceeded down the 
river Lena to Jakutzk. The naval stores and ptrt 
of the provisions were now intrusted to Lieutensnt 
Spangbergy who embarked on tlie Juduma, inteni. 
ing to sail from it into the Maia^ and th^ by the 
Aldan into the Lena. He was followed by Captain 
Behring^ who proceeded by land with another put 
of the stores^ whilst Lieutenant Tchirikow staid 
at Jakutzk^ with tlie design of transporting the re- 
mainder overland. The cause of this com|dicated 
division of labour was the impassable nature of the 
country between Jakutzk and Ochotzk^ wliidi is im* 
practicable for waggons in summer^ or for sledgei 
during winter. Such^ indeed^ were the difficultiei 
of transporting these large bales of provisions, thtt 
it was the dOth July 1727 before the whole busi- 
ness was completed. In the mean time a vessel had 
been built at Ochotzk^ in which the naval stores 
were conveyed to Bolscheretzkoi in KamtschaAa. 
From this Uiey proceeded to Nisclmei Kamtscfaat- 
koi Ostrog, wliere a boat was built similar to the 
packet-boats used in tlie Baltic. After the necessary 
articles were sliipped^ Captain Beliring, determin- 
ing no longer to delay the most important part 
of his enterprise^ set sail from the mouth of the 
river Kamtschatka on -tlie 14th of July, steering 
nortli-east^ and for the first time laying down a sor* 
vey of this remote and desolate coast. Whoi they 
reached the latitude of 64° dff, eight men of the 
vrild tribe of the Tschuktschi pushed off fr(»n the 
coast in a leathern canoe^ called a baidar, formed of 
seal-skins^ and fearlessly approached the Rubsiib 
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ship. A communication was immediately opened 
by means of a Koriak interpreter; and^ on being in* 
vited^ they came on board without hesitation. By 
these natives Behring was informed that the coast 
turned towards the west. On reaching the pro- 
montory called Serdze Kamen^ the accuracy of this 
information was established^ for the land was seen 
extending a great way in a western direction^ — a 
circumstanoe from which Behring somewhat too 
hattUy concluded^ that he had reached the extrem- 
est northern point of Asia. He was of opinion that 
thehoe the coast must run to the west^ and there- 
fare no junction with America could take place. Sa- 
tisfied that he had now fulfilled his orders^ he re- 
tmfned to the river Kamtschatka^ and again took 
op his winter-quarters at Nischnei Kamtschatkoi 
Oitrog.* 

In this voyage it was conjectured by Behring and 
bis officers^ from the reports of the Kamtschadales^ 
that in all probability another country must be si- 
tuated towards tlie east^ at ho great distance from 
Serdze Kamen ; yet no immediate steps were taken 
either to complete the survey of the most northerly 
eoists of Oehozkoi^ or to explore the undiscovered 
legion immediately opposite the promontory. In 
the oouiseof a campaign^ however^ against the fierce 
Qd independent nation of the Tschuktsdii^ Cap- 
tMn Pawlutzki penetrated by the rivers Nboina^ 
Bda, and TchemiEt, to the borders of tlie Frozen 
Sea; and^ after defeating the enemy in three bat« 
tey passed in triumph to a promontory supposed to 
k the Tgdiiikotzkoi Noss. From this point lie sent 

* Harris* CbUectkm of Voyages, vol il. pp. 1020, 1021; Coxe's 
Bmiu DisooTeries, pp. 23, 24, 94. 
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part of his little ariny in canoes^ whilst he jiij 

,^ u conducted the remaining division by land roan 

' '[! promontory^ taking care to march along the seat 

- ' and to communicate every evening with his ca 

In this manner Pawlutzki reached the promoi 

which is conjectured to have been the furthest 

d of Behring^s voyage^ and thence by an inland i 

returned^ on 21st October 1730^ to Anadirsk^ 

ing advaaced an important step in ascertainin] 

"i separation between America and the remote n 

westerly coast of Asia. 

. Although the separation of the two continent! 

j been thus &r fixed^ a wide field of discovery y€ 

i I mained unexplored ; and in 1741^ Behring^ Sp 

berg, aud Tchirikow, once more volunteered 
services for this, purpose. These offers were in 
diately accepted ; — the captain was promoted t 
! rank of a commander, the two lieutenants were I 

' ' captains, and instructions drawn up for the. condi 

the expedition, in which it was directed that the <3 
nation of the voyages should be eastward to the 
tinent of America, aud southward to Japan, wl 
at the same time, an endeavour was to be mad 
the discovery of that northern passage througl 
Frozen Sea which had been so repeatedly but ui 
cessfully attempted by other Europeau nations, 
voyage to Japan, under the commaud of Caj 
Spangberg and Lieutenaut Walton, was eminc 
successfiil; aud one of its material results was 
correction of a geographical error of considei 
magnitude, by which that island had hitherto 
placed uiider the same meridian as Kamtseh 
instead of ll'' more to the westward. The exj 
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tion of Behring, no less important and satisfactory! 
was destined to be fatal to its excellent commander : 
After a winter spent in the harbour of Awatscha^ or 
Petropalanska, on the west side of the great peninsula 
of Kamtschatka^ Behring got his stores on board 
the two packet-boats built at Ochotzk^ expressly 
for the intended American discoveries. The first of 
these^ the St Peter^ was that in which the com- 
mander embarked; the second^ the St Paul^ was 
intrusted to Captain Tchirikow. Along with Beh- 
ring went Lewis de Lisle de la Croyere, Professor 
of Astronomy^ whilst Mr George William Steller, 
an experienced chemist and botanist^ accompanied 
Tchirikow. 

All things being ready^ a council of officers waa 
held^ in which the question regarding the course they 
should steer was considered^ and it happened^ un- 
fortunately for the expedition^ that an important 
ecTor had crept into the map presented by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at St Petersburg to the Senate^ 
in laying down a coast south-east from Awatscha, 
extending fifteen degrees from west to eM^ whilst no 
land was marked due east. . At this spot were writ- 
tm on the map the words '' Land seen by Don Jean 
de Oama ;" and^ trusting to the accuracy of this in- 
f<Hination^ it was determined to steer first south-east 
by east^ in the hope of discovering this continent ; 
after which they might follow its coasts as a guide 
towards the north and east. On the 4th of June 1741> 
they accordingly weighed anchor aad steered south- 
east by souths till^ on the 12th^ they found them- 
selves in latitude 43°, without the slightest appear, 
ance of the coast of De Gama. Convinced at last of 
their error^ they held on a northerly course as far as 
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50° north latitude^ and were just about to 9teer due 
east^ with the hope of reaching the contineai of 
America^ when the two ships were separated in t 
violent storm accompanied by a thick fog. Bebring 
exerted every effort to rejoin his consort; but all 
proved in vain. He cruised for three days betweoi 
50° and 51° north latitude^ after which he steered 
back to the south-east as fiur as 45°; but Tdurikow, 
after the storm^ had taken an easterly eourse from 
48° north latitude^ so that they never met again. 

Both^ however^ pursued their discoveries simul- 
taneously^ and on the 15th of July^ being in 59* 
north latitude^ Tchirikpw reach^ the coast of 
America. The shore proved to be steep and rocky, 
and^ in consequence of the high surf^ he did not 
venture to approach it^ but anchoring in deep water, 
despatched his mate, Demetiew, with the long-boat 
and ten men on shore. The boat was provisioned 
for some days, the men armed and furnished with 
minute instructions as to their mode of proceeding; 
and the signals by which they w^re to communi. 
eate with the ship. But neither mate, men, ma 
barge, were ever again heard of. This was the mote 
mysterious, as all at first appeared to go well with 
them. The barge was seen from the ship to row 
into a bay behind a small cape, and the appointed 
signals were made, intimating that she had landed in 
safety. Day after day the signals agreed on con- 
tinued from the shore. The people on board beu 
gan at last to think that the barge had probably 
received damage in landing, and could not retmn 
till she was repaired, and it was resolved to send 
the small boat on shore, with the boatswain Sawe^ 
low and six men. Amongst these were some car- 
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penters and a careener^ well anned and provided 
with the necessary materials^ and the boatswun had 
orders to return with Demetiew in the long-hoat 
the moment the necessary repairs were completed. 
But neither mate nor hoatswain ever came hack ; 
and the most dark surmises of their fate were excite 
ed hy the cessation of the signals^ and the continual 
ascent of a large volume of smoke from the land- 
ing place. Next day^ however^ a revival of hope was 
felt at the aiglit of two hoats which were ol^ei*ved 
rowing £rom the land towards the ship. It was be- 
lieved to he Demetiew and Sawelow ; and Tchiri- 
kow ordered all hands on deck^ to prepare for set- 
ting sail on a moment's warning. A few minutes 
changed these cheerful anticipations into sorrow; for^ 
as the hoats approached^ it was discovered that they 
were filled by American savages^ who^ sedng many 
pe»(ms on deck^ inst&ntly flipped their paddles and 
remained at a cautious distance. They then stood 
Hp^ and crying, with a loUd voice " Agai^ agai 1" re* 
tamed with great speed to the shore. A strong 
west wind now rose and threatened to dash the 
vessel on the rocky coasts so that they were obliged 
to weigh anchor and put to sea without the slightest 
hope of hearing any farther intelligence of their men ; 
fiMT they had no more dmall boats^ and all commu- 
nication with the shore was cut off. Tchirikow^ how- 
ever, cruised some days in the neighbourhood^ and 
when the weather be<»me milder^ returned towards 
the spot where his people landed ; but all appeared 
silent^ lonely^ and xminhabited: and in a coimcil of 
the t)fficers^ it was determined to set out on their re- 
tum^ though with the most poignant regret at being 
obliged to leave ihis remote and desolate coast with* 
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out hearing the slightest account of their companioiis. 
They arrived at Kamtschatka on the 27th of July.* 
No news of the fate of Demetiew and Sawdow ever 
reached Russia ; but it is evident that they had been 
successively attacked and murdered by the savagei)^ 
'^ The natives of this part of the north-west ooaat 
of America," says Captain Bumey, '' live princi- 
pally by hunting and catching game^ in whidi oe»' 
cupations they are in the continual practice of every 
species of decoy. They imitate the whistlings ii 
birds^ — ^they have carved wooden masks resembling- 
the heads of animals^ which they put on over their own 
and enter the woods in masquerade. They had ob- 
served the signals made to the ship by the Russian 
boat which first came to land; and the continuance- 
of signals afterwards seen and heard by the Russians 
on board were doubtless American imitations."t 

Exactly three days after Tchirikow descried 
land, it appears that Commodore Behring also got 
sight of the continent in 58^ SS&y or, according' to 
another account, 60° north latitude. The prospect 
was magnificent and awful, exhibiting high moun- 
tains covered from the summits with snow. One 
of these, far inland, was particularly remarked : It 
was plainly discernible sixteen German miles out 
at sea; and Steller says in his journal, that in all 
Siberia he had not met with a more lofty moun- 
tain, j: The commodore, being much in want of wa* 
ter, approached the coast with the hope of being able 
to land. He accordingly reached the shore on the 
2()th July, and anchored under a large island not 

* Moller, Decouvertes faites par les Russes, vol L p. 254* 
+ Barney's History of Nortn-eastem Voyages or Discovery, 
p. 180. 
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hr from the continent. A point of land projecting 
into the sea at this place they called St Elias Cape^ 
as it was discovered on that saint's day ; whilst an^ 
other headland was denominated St Hermogenes; 
and between these lay a bay, in which, if it became 
neeessary to take shelter, they trusted they would 
find security. Two boats were now launched, in 
the first of whidi, Kytrof, the mast^ of the fleet, 
was sent to examine Uie bay, whilst Steller proceed- 
ed with the oth» to fetch water. Kytrof found a 
convenient andiorage; and on an adjacent island 
were a few empty huts formed of smooth boards, or- 
namented in some places with rude carving. With- 
in the huts they picked up a small box of poplar, a 
hoUow earthen boll in which a stone rattled, conjec- 
tured to be a child's toy, and a whetstone on which 
it appeared that copper knives had been sharpened.* 
Stdler, on the other hand, near the spot where he 
landed, discovered a cellar in which was a store of 
red safanon, and a sweet herb dressed for food in the 
jame manner as in Kamtschatka. Near them were 
:iope8, and various pieces of household furniture and 
md dimiestic utensils. At a short distance he came 
^o a place where the savages had recently dined,^ — 
lieaide which they found an arrow, and an instro- 
fer procuring fire exactly similar to that used 
the same purpose in Kamtschatka. The sailors 
fetched the fresh water had found two fire-places 
"^vith the ashes newly extinguished, and near them 
^ panel of hewn wood, with some smoked fishes like 
^^r^ carp. They observed also marks of human 
footsteps in the grass, but no natives were seen. In 

* Coze's Russian Discoreries, |^ 42, 43. 
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i : I 

'^ CBoe, however^ they should rettim, some Boudl 

sents^ such as it was conjectured might be suil 
! their taste or their wants^ were left in the 

■ 

These consisted of a piece of green glazed linen 
iron kettles, two knives, two iron Chinese tol 
pipes, a pound of tobacco leaves, and twenty 
glass beads. Steller, an enthusiastic naturalisi 
treated that he might have the command of the 
boat and a few men, to complete a more aoeurat 
vey of this new coast ; but Behring, who was 
his advanced age rather timid and over-caution 
a decided negative upon the proposal ; and his i 
; tific companion, having climbed a steep rock t 

tain a view of the adjacent country, found hi 
^ ■ gress interrupted by an immediate order to 

aboard. ^^ €hi descending the mountain,'- says 
his journal, " which was overspread with a 
without any traces of a road, finding it impassa 
reascended, looked mournfully at the limits c 
progress, turned my eyes towards the coni 
which it was not in my power to explore, an 
served at the distance of a few versts some c 
ascending from a wooded eminence. ^ ^ 
I Again receiving a positive order to join the i 

returned with my collection."* 

Having put to sea next day, the 21st of July 
found it impossible, according to their original J 
tion, to explore the coast as &r as 65° north lat 
as it seemed to extend indefinitely to the south. 
It was studded with many small islands, the 
gation through which, especially during the i 
was dangerous and tedious. On the 30th of 

* Coxe's Russian Discoveries, pp. 40, 41* 
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fhqr difleoFered, in latitude 50^^ an island which they 
called Tumannoi Ostrog, or Foggy Island ; and soon 
after the scurvy broke out with the most virulent 
symptoms in the ship's crew; so that^ in hopes of pro. 
curing water, they again ran to the norths and soon 
discovered the continent, with a large group of islands 
near the shore, between which they came to an- 
chor. These they called the Schumagins, after the 
name of one of their men who died there. Whilst 
at this anchorage the weather became boisterous, 
and some braickish water procured from one of the 
largest islands increased the virulence of the dis- 
easey which prevailed to an alarming degree. All 
attempts to put to sea- proved for some days im. 
successful, owing to the strong contrary winds; 
and at length one morning they were roused by 
a loud cry from one of the islands, upon which 
they saw a fire burning. Soo^ after, two Americans 
rowed towards the ship in their canoes, which in 
shape resembled those of Greenland and Davis' 
Strait. They stopped, however, at some distance, 
and it was discovered that they not only understood 
the language of the Calumet, or Pipe of Peace, em- 
ployed by the North American Indians, but had 
these symbolical instruments along with them. They 
were sticks with hawks' wings attached to one end. 
It was at first impossible to induce the natives to 
eome on board; and Behring, anxious to establish « 
communication, and to become acquainted with the 
country, despatched Lieutenant Waxel in the boat 
with nine men well armed, amongst whom was a 
Tschuktschian or Koriak interpreter. It was found, 
however, that the savages were utterly ignorant of 
his language; and Waxel having sent some men on 
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shore^ who &8tened the boat by a long rope pasMd 
round a rock on the beach^ oommenoed a friends 
ly intercourse by means of signs. The Americaiv 
were disposed to be on the most amicable terms 
with their new acquaintances, giving them whales' 
flesh, the only provision they appeared to possess; 
and at last one of them so far overcame his fears as 
to join the Russian lieutenant in the boat, whidi 
still lay a little way from the shore. Anxious to coiu 
dilate his favour and treat him with distinction; 
Waxel somewhat thoughtlessly presented him with 
a cup of brandy ; but the effect proved the reverse oi 
what was expected. He made the most ludicrous 
wry faces, spit violently out of his mouth all that he 
had not swallowed, and cried aloud to his compa. 
nions on the shore, complaining of the treatment he 
had experienced. " Our men," says Mr Steller in 
his journal, ''. thought the Americans had sailors' 
stomachs, and endeavoured to remove his disgust by 
presenting him with a lighted pipe of tobacco, which 
he accepted ; but he was equally disgusted with his 
attempt to smoke. The most civilized European 
would be affected in the same manner if presented 
with toad-stool, or rotten fish and willow bark, 
which are delicacies with the Kamtschadales." It 
was evident he had never tasted ardent spirits or 
smoked tobacco till this moment ; and although every 
effort was made to sooth him and restore his coli- 
fidence, by offering him needles, glass beads, an 
iron kettle, and other gifts, he would accept of no- 
thing, and made the most eager and imploring signs 
to be set on shore. In this it was judged right to 
gratify him, and Waxel, at the same time,, called 
out to the sailors who were on the beach to come 
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iMck ; the Ameridaiis made a violent attempt to de- 
tain them^ but two blunderbusses were fired over 
their heads^ and had the effect of making them £%11 
flat on the ground^ whilst the Russians escaped and 
rejoined their companions. 

This adventure gave them an opportunity of ex- 
amining this new people^ now for the first time 
visited by Europeans. ^^ The islanders^ were of 
moderate stature^ "but tolerably well proportioned; 
their arms and legs very fleshy. Their hair was 
straight and of a glossy blackness; their faces brown 
and flat^ but neither broad nor large; their eyes were 
blacky and their lips thick and turned upwards; 
their necks were shorty their shoulders broad^ and 
their bodies thick but not corpulent. Their upper gar- 
ment was made of whales' intestines^ their breeches 
of seals' skins^ and their caps formed out of the hide 
of sea-lions^ adorned with feathers of various birds^ 
especially the hawk. Their nostrils were stopped 
with grass^ and their noses as flat as Calmucks'; their 
fiices painted^ some with red^ others with different 
colours; and some of them^ instead of caps^ wore 
hats of bark^ coloured green and red^ open at the 
top^ and shaped like candle-screens^ apparently for 
protecting the eyes against the rays of the sun. 
These hats^ might lead us to suppose that the na- 
tives of this part of America are of Asiatic descent ; 
for the Kamtschadales and Koriaks wear the like^ of 
which several specimens may be seen in the Mu- 
seum at St Petersburg."* 

At this time Behring being confined by severe 
sickness^ the chief command fell on Waxel^ who was 

II, r 

* Coxe*s Russian Disooveries, p. 63. 
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preparing to sail^ when seven Americans came ill 
their boats to the ship's side^ and two of them catdi- 
ing hold of the entrance-ladder^ presented their boiu 
nets and a carved image of bcme^ bearing some re- 
semblance to a human figure. They likewise held 
up the calumet^ and would have come aboard^ bat 
the sailors were taking up the anchor^ and the fareeie 
freshening, they were under the necessity of making 
towards the shore as quickly as possible. There was 
time^ however, to give a few presents, and as the ship 
passed by the point where they stood^ she was sa« 
luted with loud and friendly shouts.* 

They had now to struggle against a tedious ooiu 
tinuance of westerly wind, accompanied with thick 
fogs, which rendered the navigation in these un- 
known seas perilous in the extreme. On the 24th 
of September the mist cleared away, and disclosed 
a high and desolate coast, which a strong south wind 
made it dangerous to approach. The majority of 
the crew were by this time dis»,bled by the scurvy, 
and the rest so weak, that to manage the vessel 
during the tempestuous weather was almost impose 
sible. A violent gale soon after began to blow from 
the west, which gradually increased, and drove the 
ship far to the south-east. The storm continued fcft 
seventeen days,-~a fact to whidi there are few paral- 
lels in the history of shipwrecks; and the pilot, 
Andrew Hesselberg, who liad served for fifty yeais 
in several parts of the world, declared he had never 
witnessed so long and terrible a gale. Meanwhile 
they carried as little sail as possible, and were driven 
for a fortnight at the mercy of the wind, under a sky 
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8 black as midnight^ so that all the time they saw 
leither sun nor stars. When the storm abated^ they 
bund themselves^ by the ship's reckonings in 48"^ 18'^ 
lortb latitude. Steller^ in his journal^ draws a strik.^ 
ng picture of their extreme misery : — ^' The general 
iistress and mortality/' says he^ ^^ increased so fast> 
liat not only the side died^ but those who still strug* 
^ed to be numbered on the healthy list^ when re. 
iieved fix>m their posts^ fainted and fell down dead> 
of which the scantiness of water^ the want of bis- 
cuits and brandy^ cold^ wet^ nakedness^ vermin^ fear 
and terror, were not the least causes."* In these dr- 
cumstances it became difficult to determine whether 
they aliould return to Kamtschatka or seek a harbour 
m the nearest American coast. At last, in a council 
of (^cers, they embraced the first of these altema- 
tives^ and agaiu sailed north, after which they steered 
towards the west. 

On the 29tb of October they a{^roached two 
islands resembling the two first of the Kurilian 
group. The long.wished-for coast of Kamtschatka, 
however, did not appear, and the condition of the 
vessel and crew began to be deplorable. The men, 
notwithstanding their diseased state and want of 
proper food, were obliged to work in the cold ; and 
as the continual rains had now changed into hail and 
snow, and the nights shortened and grew darker, 
their sufferings were extreme. The commodore him- 
self had been for some time totally disabled by dis- 
ease from taking an active command, his wonted en- 
ergy and streugtli of mind left him, and he became 
childislily suspicious and indolent. Amongst the 
seamen the sickness was so dreadful, that the two 

* Coxe's Russian Discoveries, p. 65. 
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sailors whose berth used to be at the mdder^ wc 
to it by others^ who themselves could walk 
difficulty. When one could steer no longer^ ai 
equally feeble was supported to his place. '. 
sails they durst not hoist^ because no one was i 
enough to lower them in case of need^ whilst sc 
the sheets were so thin and rotten^ that a violent 
would have torn them to pieces. The rest of tl 
teresting but deeply affecting voyage may be gi 
the excellent abstract of Captain Bumey. '' Q 
vember 4th^ at eight in the morning, they once 
saw land ; but only the tops of the mountains s 
appeared^ and the shore was so distant^ that^ alt] 
they stood towards it the whole day^ night cai 
before they could get near enough to look for ai 
age. At noon that day they made their latitu 
observation to be 56^ north. On the morning. 
5th^ it was discovered that almost all the shroi 
the starboard side of the ship were broken^ whid 
pened from contraction and tenseness caused I 
frost ; for^ without other mention made of the 
ther^ it is complained that the cold was insu] 
able. In this distress the commodore ordere 
lieutenant to call all the officers together^ to a 
on their best mode of proceeding ; and the ina 
numbers of the sick, with the want of fresh i 
determined them at all hazards to seek relief s 
land. The wind was northerly, and they had m 
ings at the depth of thirty-seven fieithoms^ ¥ 
sandy bottom. They now steered in towan 
land, west^outh-west and south-west, and 
hours after, at five in the evening, they anc 
in twelve fathoms, the bottom sand, and veerc 
three quarters of a cable. The sea now began t 
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igh^ and at six the cable gave way. Another 
nchor was let go, yet the ship struck twice, though 
hey found, by the lead, five fathoms depth of water, 
rhe cable quickly parted ; and it was fortunate a 
bird anchor was not ready, for whilst they were 
[nreparing it a high wave threw the ship over a bank 
)f rocks, where all at once she was in still water. 
They now dropt their anchor in four fathoms and a 
half, about 600 yards from the land, and lay quiet 
during the rest of the night ; but in the morning 
they found themselves surrounded with rocks and 
briers. They were certain that the coast of Kamt- 
sdiatka was not far distant; but the condition of 
the ship and the crew, with the advanced season of 
the year, rendered it apparent that they must re. 
main upon this land all winter. Those who were 
able to work went on shore to prepare lodgings for 
the sick. This they accomplished by digging pits or 
caverns between some sandhills near a brook which 
nin firom a mountain to the sea, using their sails as 
a temporary covering. There was no appearance of 
inhabitants ; nor were any trees seen, although drifU 
wood was found along the shore. No grass nor an- 
tiscorbutic herbs were discoverable ; the island, in- 
tleed, was so deeply covered with snow, that even if 
it produced any antiseptic plants, the patients had 
not strength to lay them open ; and at this time 
the Russians were little acquainted with the proper 
^medies for this dreadful disease. On the 8th of 
November they began to transport the sick to the 
miserable habitations which had been prepared for 
them ; and it was remarkable that some who seem- 
ed the least reduced, expired the moment they were 

F 
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•i 

exposed to the fresh air, and others in mal 
attempt to stand upon deck.* 

On the 9th of November, Behring hinuM 
carried ashore by four men on a hand-barrow 
fully secured from the air. The ship had be 
I on the east side of the island, and the ooe 

examined both to the north and south; but m 
of inhabitants were found. Along the shon 
many sea-otters, and the interior swarmed wi 
and white foxes. " We saw," says Steller in h 
nal, '' the most dismal and terrifying object 
foxes mangled the dead before they could be 1 
and were even not afraid to approach the livi 
helpless who lay scattered here and there, an< 
to them like dogs. This man exclaimed that 
I perishing of cold ; the other complained pf ] 

< ' H and thirst ; and their mouths were so much a 

by scurvy, that their gums grew over theij 
like a sponge. The stone-foxes, which avi 
round our dwellings, became so bold and m 
vous, that they carried away and destroyed 
I . ent articles of provision and clothing. One 

■ ! • shoe, another a boot, a third a glove, a foi 

coat; and they even stole the iron implei 
i^ ' whilst all attempts to drive them away were 1 

tual."t 

I * '< It must,^ says Captain Burney, ^ be within the nu 

,1 . ■ many, the great care witn which the apartments of the s 

, guarded against the admission of fresh air, and in few i 

more than in what was called the sick-berth on board a 

, war, where it was customary to keep a number of diseased 

! labouring under different maladies enclosed and crowded tc 

and fortunately, since the date of this expedition, the mam 
of tlie sick with respect to air has undergone a Tery essential i 
-|- Coxe^s Russian Discoveries, pp. 73, 7^ 
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. Lieutenant Waxel^ on whom, since the ilhiess of 
the commodore, the command devolved, and Ky. 
trow, the ship^master, continued healthy at sea; 
and the necessity for exertion, in seeing every thing 
sent on shore, had a &ivourable effect in repelL 
ing the attacks of the disease. At last, however, 
they too were laid up, and soon became so weak, 
that, on the 21st of November, they were carried 
ashore like the rest. During this dreadful residence 
on the island, the men lived chiefly on the flesh 
of the sea-otters,' which was so hard and tough 
that it could scarcely be torn to pieces by the teeth. 
The intestines were mostly used for the sick ; and 
Steller, in his descriptions of the marine ani- 
mals of these regions, reckons the flesh of the sea- 
otter as a specific against the scurvy. When not 
wanted for food they were killed for their fine 
skins, 900 being collected on the island, and equal, 
ly divided among the crew. A dead whale, which 
was thrown upon the coast, they called their maga- 
zine, as it proved a resource when nothing better 
could be got The flesh was cut into small pieces, 
which they boiled a long time to separate the oil 
firom it as much as possible, and the remaining 
hard and sinewy parts they swallowed without 
chewing. 

In this miserable manner they continued to sup- 
port life ; but some of the crew sunk daily under the 
disease, and on the 8th of December the commo- 
iore expired. Behring was an officer of extraordi- 
nary merit ; and, until reduced by the disease of 
which he became the victim, endowed with unshaken 
perseverance and energy. His voyage set at rest the 
disputed point regarding the separation of the two 
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continents of Asia and America; and he hi 
servcdly bequeathed his name to the stndt i 
he was the first to explore^ and the desolale i 
on which he died. It is melancholy to think 
after the exertions he had made in the cause c 
val discovery^ his life terminated so miserably 
it may almost be said that he was bmried alive : 
sand rolled down continually firom the side c 
cavern in which he lay^ and at last covere 
feet ; nor would he suffer it to be removed^ ss 
he felt warmth from it^ when he was cold i 
other parts ; it thus gradually increased apoi 
till his body was more than half concealed ; so 
when he at last expired^ it was found neoessi 
unearth him previously to his being interred. '^ 
ring" says Steller^ who was by no means dispa 
exaggerate the good qualities of his commander^ 
played in his illness the most affecting resignatj 
the will of the Supreme Beings and enjoyed hi 
derstanding and speech to the last He was 
vinced that the crew had been driven on ai 
known land ; yet he would not terrify others b 
daring his opinion^ but cherished their hopes 
encouraged their exertions. He was buried ac 
ing to the Protestant ritual^ and a cross was er 
over his grave to mark the spot^ and to serve a 
an evidence that the Russians had taken posse 
of the country."* 

Soon after the death of the commodore the "i 
crew were sheltered from the severity of the ^ 
in subterranean dwellings contiguous to each c 
and recovered so much strength by the use of ( 

* Coxe^s Russian DiscoTeries, p. 79l 
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and excellent water^ and the flesh of the sea-animals 
killed in hunting, that their existence became com- 
paratively comfortable. Of the manner in which 
they passed their time during the dreary winter 
months^ firom December to May, Steller has left 
us in his journal a minute and interesting account. 
In March the sea-otters disappeared, either from 
the instinct of changing their abode at particular 
seasons of the year, or banished by continual perse- 
cution ; but their place was supplied by other ma- 
rine animals, which, in their turn, also left them. 
" To supply ourselves with fuel," says Steller, " was 
likewise a considerable labour : As the island pro- 
duced nothing but willow-bushes, and the drift- 
wood was often deeply buried in the snow till the 
end of March^ we were compelled to bring it from 
a distance of even fifteen or sixteen versts ; and our 
load upon these expeditions amounted to from sixty 
to eighty pounds, besides our hatchets and kettles, 
with the necessary implements for mending our 
shoes and clothes. In April, however, we were re- 
lieved from this labour by the thaw and breaking 
up of the vessel." An anecdote of an escape made 
^y them in hunting, as it is given by the same 
lively writer, presents us with a striking picture of 
their manner of life upon the island. ^^ On the 5th 
of April," says he, " during a gleam of favourable 
Weather, Steneser and myself, with my Cossack and 
a servant of Behring, went on a hunting expedi- 
tion. Having killed as many sea-otters as we were 
able to carry, we made a fire in a cliflT, where we 
proposed to pass the night. At midnight a violent 
hurricane arose, and the snow fell in such quantities 
that we should have been buried had we not run 
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continually backwards and forwards. In the mom. 
mg, after a long and findtless search for shelter^ we 
resigned ourselves to our fate ; but the Cossack fir- 
tunately discovered a large cavern^ whidi seemed 
to have been formed by an earthquake, where we 
entered with our provision and wood. It afforded 
a secure retreat from the weather^ contained a au 
vlty in which we could hide our provisions fn»n the 
depredations of the stone-foxes, and was jnovid^ 
ed with an aperture which served the purpose of i 
chinmey. The cave and bay, which were named in 
compliment to me, were inhabited by numeroui 
foxes, which retired on our approach throu^ the 
chimney ; but the smoke from our fire caused such 
a spitting and sneezing amongst them, as gave no 
small diversion to the party. At night, however, 
they occasionally returned into the cavern, and 
amused themselves with taking away our caps, and 
playing other similar gambols. On the 4th we re- 
turned to our abode with a rich booty, and woe 
received with great delight by our companions, wlio 
thought us lost."* 

On the 6th of May, such of the crew as weie 
able to work began to build from the relics of the 
wreck a vessel, which was intended to carry the 
survivors to Kamtschatka. Their number was now 
reduced to forty-five, thirty having died on the 
island, including the three carpenters ; but a Si* 
berian Cossack named Starodubzow, who had for 
some time worked as a shipwright at Ochotzk, su- 
perintended the building of the new ship. At first 
they were put to great inconvenience from a defi- 

* We have availed oimelves of Coxe's translation of this pas- 
sagie, as published m his Bxas\aixI)iiAO(]i^«n«&>\e^ 8(^ 86. 
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ciency of tar ; but by an in^nious contrivance it 

was extracted from the new cordage which they had 

to spare. After being cut and picked^ they put it 

into a large copper kettle^ having a cover fitting 

dose^ with a hole in the middle. They then took 

another vessel with a similar cover, which they 

fixed firm in the ground, and upon this set the 

copper kettle turned upside down, the apertures in 

the lids being placed exactly against each other. 

Part of this machinery was then buried in the earth, 

and a fire kindled round what was above ground, 

}xy which means the tar of the new cordage melted, 

and ran into the inferior vessel. This contrivance 

liaving removed their greatest difficulty^ by the 10th 

<^ August the new vessel was launched, and on the 

16th, Lieutenant Waxel set sail with the melancholy 

rmmant of his crew ; but, owing to contrary winds, 

tiiey did not make the coast of Kamtschatka till the 

25tii, although from Behring's Island the distance 

was not more than thirty German miles. On the 

27th they anchored in Awatchka Bay ; and the Cos. 

sack, Starodubzow, to whose efforts in constructing 

the vessel, the preservation of the crew was mainly 

owing, received the rank of sinbojarski, a degree of 

Siberian nobility. Such is an account of the cele- 

brated and unfortunate expedition of Commodore 

Behring, of which the results were highly important 

to geographical science, although dearly bought by 

the death of so many brave men. 

Although Lord Mulgrave had failed in his at- 
tempt to discover, by a northerly course, a communi- 
cation between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans,* 



* Polar Seas and Region^ 3d edit p. ^27—9^ 
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the British government did not abondcm all hope; 
and in 1776> Captain James Cook^ who had al- 
ready established his reputation as the greatest d 
modem navigators, was selected by the Admiraltj 
to conduct another expedition, reversing <mly the 
plan, and endeavouring to sail from the Pacific into 
the Atlantic, instead of from the Atlantic into the 
Pacific. 

In prosecution of this plan, on the 12th of July 
1776, Cook sailed from Plymouth Sound in tlMB 
Besolution, leaving instructions for the Diseoveiy, 
the command of which was intrusted to Captain 
Charles Clerke, to join him at the Cape. From that 
place the two ships proceeded, in a course marked 
by important discoveries, through the Southern He- 
misphere, by Van Diemen's Land, New Zealand, 
Otaheite and the Sandwich Islands. They then 
steered north-eastward, and on the 7th of March, 
in latitude 44^° north, came in sight of the Ameri- 
can continent at the coast of New Albion. Owing 
to unfavourable winds, which forced the ships to 
the south, it was the 29th before Cook anchored in 
Nootka Sound, where he was soon visited by thirty 
boats of the natives, carrying each from three to 
seven or eight persons, both men and women. At 
first none of the Americans would venture within 
either ship, and from the circumstance of their 
boats remaining at a short distance all night, as if 
on watch, it was evident they regarded the arrival 
of the strangers with much suspicion. A friendly 
intercourse, however, was soon established; and 
although theft, particularly of any iron utensil^ 
was unscrupulously committed, they were pretty fair 
and honest in their mode of barter. " They were," 
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says Cook, '' docile^ oourteons, and good-natured ; 
Imt qiii<^ in resenting what they looked upon as an 
injury, and, like most other passionate people, as 
soon linrgetting it. Their stature was rather below 
the emnmon size of Europeans; and although at 
firsts owing to the paint and grease which covered 
tlieir skins, it was believed that they were of a copu 
pa* complexion, it was afterwards discovered that 
they were in reality a white people. They were 
well armed with pikes, some headed with Ixme and 
many witii iron ; besides which they carried bows, 
din^, knives, and a short club, like the patow of 
the New Zealanders; their arrows were barbed 
al the point, and the inner end feathered." A dis- 
pute oeeurred after the arrival of the English, be- 
tiie inhabitants of tiie northern and southern 
of the sound ; but a pacific treaty was con- 
duded, and the event celebrated by a species of 
music, in whidi they bore alternate parts. '' Their 
mmgt/' says Ci^tain Bumey, who was himself pre- 
sent, '^ were given in turn, the party singing having 
their pikes erected. When the firat finished they 
laid down their pikes, and the other party reared 
theirs. What they sung was composed of few notes, 
and as wild as could have been expected ,- yet it was 
sdemn and in unison, and what I thought most ex- 
tnordiiiary, they were all well in tune with each 
other. The words were at times given out by one 
man, as a parish-clerk gives out the first line of a 
pnlm."* 

It appeared evident to Captain Ck)ok, that previ- 
ous to this, the inhabitants had never entertained 

* BonHrfV Naib-eaaiern Voyages of Discovery, p. ^V^ 
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! : 

'. i any direct commiinication with EaropeanB. *^ 

, were not startled/' says he^ ''by the report 

I \ musket^ till one day^ upon endeavouring to 

to us that arrows and spears would not pen 
I ! their war-dresses^ a gentleman of our compan; 

' a musket-ball through one of them folded six 

At this they were so much staggered^ that 
ignorance of fire-arms was plainly seen. Thi 
afterwards confirmed when we used them to 
birds^ the manner of which confounded them." 
the ships leaving Nootka Sounds the natives a 
panied their ferewell with a singular exhib 
'' When the anchor was heaving up/' says Bi 
! " they assembled in their boats^ which cover 

cove^ and began a song^ in which they flourish* 
swords^ sawB^ hatchets^ and other things^ whid 
had obtained from us. In the midst of this vs 
tory chorus^ one man, mounted on a stage oi 
boards^ which was supported by the people i 
nearest canoes or boats^ danced with a wooden 
on^ which he occasionally changed^ making h 

resemble sometimes a man. sometimes a bird 

I ' 

sometimes an animal. Of these masks the^ 
great variety^ and they parted with them w 
ly^ except those of the human face ; if the; 
any of these^ it seemed to be with some i 
nance^ as if they were parting with the imaj 
i . friend or a relation^ and were ashamed to b 

so doing."* 

From Nootka Sound Captain Cook made a f 
of the coast by Mount Saint Elias^ till he arri 
a cape which turned short to the norths to wl 

* Barney's North-eastern Voyages of Diacovery, pp. 21' 
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gave the name of Cape Hinchinbroke; thence he pro* 
ceeded to Prince William's Sound ; after which he 
pursued the coast to the west^ which was found to 
take a southerly direction^ as described by Behring 
and Tchirikow. These navigators^ however^ as we 
have seen^ had not made a very particular exami- 
nation ; and although the tenor of Ck)ok's instruc- 
tions did not permit him to devote much time to 
the exploring rivers or inlets, till he reached the 
latitude of 65°^ still that eminent officer deemed 
himself at liberty to complete an accurate survey 
of this hitherto undiscovered coasts from the arm of 
the sea afterwards denominated Cook's Inlet round 
the great Peninsula of Alaska^ terminating in Cape 
Oonamak. He thence proceeded along the shores 
of Bristol Bay^ till he doubled Cape Newenham^ 
from which he steered in a north-easterly direction 
and anchored in Norton Sound. Leaving this the 
ships entered Behring's Strait^ and followed the 
coast to the north- west^ till they doubled a pro- 
mcmtory situated in 65^ 45" north latitude^ which 
they named Prince of Wales' Cape^ regarding it 
as the western extremity of all America hitherto 
known. Soon after^ in the evening they discerned 
the coast of Asia^ and standing across the strait came 
to anchor in a bay of the Tschuktschi country^ near a 
village firom which the natives crowded to the shore. 
Observing this^ Cook landed with three boats well 
armed^ and was received by the Tschuktschi with 
cautious courtesy. About forty men^ armed each with 
a spontoon^ besides bow and arrows^ stood drawn up 
on a rising ground close by the village^ and as the 
English drew near^ three of them came down to- 
wards the shore^ politely taking off their caps and 
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I I making low bows. On seeing some of the £] 



■I 



I ■ ' 
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leap from their boats they retired^ and express 



I ' signs their desire that no more should land 

' ' when Cook advanced alone^ with some smal 

sents in his hand, their confidence was res 

and they exchanged for them two fox-skins an 

seahorse-teeth. All this time they never laid 

their weapons, but held them in constant reac 

except for a short time, when four or five p 

disarmed themselves to give the English a son 

a dance ; even then, however, they placed thi 

sitch a manner that they could reach them 

instant, and evidently for greater security th( 

sired their audience to sit down during the < 

This Asiatic people, although dwelling withii 

miles of the American coast, were evidently 

ferent race from the inhabitants of the she 

Behring's Strait. All the Americans whoi 

English had seen since their arrival on the 

were low of stature, with round chubby fae 

high cheek-bones. The Tschuktschi, on th 

trary, had long visages, and were stout ani 

made. Several things which they had with 

and more particularly their clothing, showec 

gree of ingenuity surpassing what one cou 

pect among so northern a people. Their drei 

sisted of a cap, frock, breeches, boots, and 

all made of leather or skins extremely well d 

some with the fur on, some without it, ai 

quivers which contained their arrows were n 

red leather neatly embroidered, and extremely 

tiful.* 

* Cook's Voyages, voL tL pp. 409, 410, 411. 
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From this bay the ships again stood over to the 
north-east^ and^ continuing their examination of the 
American coasts Cook soon found himself surround- 
ed by the dreary features which mark the scenery 
of the Polar latitudes; a dark and gloomy sky^ 
thick showers of snow and hail^ and immense fields 
and mountains of ice^ covered in some places by the 
huge forms of the walrus or seahorse^ which lay in 
herds of many hundreds^ huddling like swine one 
over the other. The flesh of these animals^ when 
new killed^ was preferred by the crew to their com- 
mon fare of salt meat, but within four and twenty 
hours it became rancid and fishy. From a point of 
land, which was denominated Cape Mulgrave, they 
now explored the coast to the latitude of 70° 29", 
where their progress was arrested by an unbroken 
wall of ice apparently stretching from continent to 
continent.* At this time the nearest land was about 
a league distant, and the farthest eastern point seen 
a low headland much encumbered with ice, to which 
Cook gave the name of Icy Cape, and which, till 
the recent discoveries of Captain Beechey, constitut- 
ed the extreme limit of European discovery in that 
quarter of the globe. It was now the end of August ; 
and as nothing farther could be attempted at that 
season on the American coast, the ships return- 
ed to the Sandwich Islands, with the intention of 
resuming in the succeeding siunmer the attempt for 
the discovery of a communication between the Pa- 
eific and the Atlantic, — an object which their great 
commander did not live to execute, having been 
killed in an unfortunate scuffle with the natives of 



• Cook's Voyages, vol vL pp. 416, 417. 
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Owhyhee on the 1 1 th of February 1779. The &r. 
ther conduct of the expedition now fell to CleAe 
and King, and an attempt wag made to penetrate 
beyond ley Cape ; but the continued fielda of lee 
rendered it utterly abortive. The ships therefim 
having repassed Behring's Strait, came to anchor in 
. the Bay of St Peter and St Paul in KamtSGhatb. 
Here Captain Clerke, who had long been in a de- 
clining state, died ; upon which, to the great satisfiie- 
tion of the crews and officers of both ships^ who woe 
sick of the dreary navigation in these inhospitaUe 
latitudes, they returned home. 

Subsequent to the voyages of Cook and Clei^ 
the north-west coast of America was visited at dif- 
ferent periods by Meares, Vancouver, and KotEebne; 
and though the limit of discovery was not extend- 
ed beyond ley Cape, the shores were more minnt^ 
examined, and a beneficial commercial interooune 
established with the natives. Of Captain Meares' 
voyages, the great object was to establish a trade 
between China and the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica. For this purpose an association of the leading 
mercantile men in Bengal fitted out two vessels,— 
the Nootka, commanded by Meares himself, and 
the Sea-otter by Lieutenant Walter Tipping. The 
Sea-otter in the first instance took a cargo of opium 
to Malacca, thence she proceeded to America, and is 
known to have made Prince William's Sound ; bat 
after leaving that harbour no accounts of her were 
ever received, and it appears certain that she and 
her crew perished at sea. The fate of Meares in the 
Nootka was scarcely more tolerable : After a te- 
dious and perilous navigation in the China Seas, 
they made iheii v^a^ Wucowifg^i V^^ ^Vnits between 
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Oraiamak and Oonalaska against a current running 
seven knots an hour^ from which they sailed across 
to Ameiiica by the Schumagin Islands^ and anchor- 
ed under Cape Douglas.* Thence they proceeded 
to Prince William's Sound to winter; and their 
residence here during October^ November^ and De« 
eember^ though dreary and tedious^ was not with, 
out its comforts. The natives were friendly^ and 
brought them provisions ; they caught plenty of ex- 
cellent salmon^ and the large flocks of ducks and 
geese afforded constant sport to the officers, and a 
seasonable supply for the table. But the horrors of 
an Arctic winter began soon to gather round them : 
The ice closed in upon the ship ; the snow fell so 
thick that all exercise became impossible ; the ducks 
and geese collected into flocks and passed away to 
the southward ; the fish totally deserted the creeks ; 
and the natives, a migratory race, imitating the 
instinct of these lower species, travelled off in a 
body with their temporary wigwams to a more ge- 
nial district. To add to these distresses the scur- 
vy made its appearance ; whilst the sun described 
weekly a smaller circle, and shed a sickly and me- 
lancholy light Even at noon, through an atmos- 
phere obscured by perpetual snows, ^^ tremendous 
mountains forbade almost a sight of the sky, and 
cast their nocturnal shadows over the ship in the 
midst of day." The decks were incapable of re- 
asting the intense freezing of the night, and the 
lower part of them was covered an inch thick with 
a hoar frost that had all the appearance of snow, 
notwithstanding fires were kept constantly burning 

• Meares' Voyages, voJ. i p. 19. latroductory Voyage. 
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I ! 

' ^ twenty hours out of the twenty-four. Betwei 

I months of January and May, twenty-three 

j died of the scurvy, and the rest of the cre^ 



I ■ 
. I 



so disabled as to be incapable of any labour 
the sun's return and the commencement of 

' genial weather produced an instantaneous 

on the health and spirits of the crew. The n 
returned, and assured the poor sufferers thi 
■ cold must soon be gone, making them understa 

signs that the summer would commence aboi 
middle of May ; and the sun, which now be^ 
make a larger circle over the hills, not only i 
away the huge and gloomy shadows that 
fimeral-pall had covered the ship, biit broughi 

' the fish to the rivers, and the migratory birds 

shore ; so that they soon enjoyed an ample s 
of fresh food. On the 17th of May, a general 1 
ing up of the ice took place throughout the cov 
the feeling that they were once more in clear ' 
with the prospect of soon leaving a scene of so 
distress and horror, cheered the minds of the 

■j ' with inexpressible comfort.* These happy i 

pations were soon realized by their sailing 

j Prince of Wales* Sound on the 21st June, and j 

ing the hospitable cluster of the Sandwich 
where such was the effect of the genial dimati 

! in ten days' residence every complaint had 

peared. On the 2d of September they left the 
wich Islands, and arrived on the 20th Octol 
Macao in China. 

It may easily be imagined, that during so 
trous a sojourn on the American shore, little 

* Meares* Voyages, voL L Introductory Voyage^ ^ ' 

6 
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* 

progrefls could be made in the survey of the ooast, 
whidi was ragged ; and at no great distance were 
mountains^ covered with thick woods for about 
two-thirds of their ascent^ beyond which they ter- 
minated in immense masses of naked rock. The 
Uadc-pine grew in great plenty^ and a few bkck. 
carrant bushes were noticed^ but no other kind of 
fruit or vegetable. The number of savages seen by 
Meares did not exceed 500 or 600^ and these had 
no fixed place of abode^ but wandered up and down 
as &ncy or necessity impelled them. They were 
strong and athletic^ rather exceeding the common 
stature of Europeans^ with prominent cheek-bones^ 
round flat &ces^ eyes small and blacky and hair^ 
whidi they cut short round the head, of the same 
jetty colour. A slit in the under lip^ parallel to 
the moutii, and a perforation in the septum of the 
nose^ in which was inserted a large quill or a piece 
ci bark, gave them a hideous look; whilst a sin- 
gular practice of powdering their hair with the 
down of birds, allowing the frostwork and icicles 
to hang ftom the beard, and painting the neck 
and &ce with red ochre, increased the savage sin- 
gularity of their appearance. Their clothing con- 
sisted of a single frock of the sea-otter skin readi- 
ing to their knees. When employed in their canoes, 
they used a dress made of the entrails of the 
wl»le, which covered the head, and was so dis- 
posed that it could be tied round the hole in which 
they sat, so as to prevent the water from getting 
into the canoe, wMlst it kept the lower part of the 
body warm and dry. Their hardihood and capa- 
city of enduring pain astonished the English, and 
^as remarkably evinced upon an occasion men. 

G 
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tioned by Meares : — ** In the course of the ^ 
says he^ *' among other rubbishy several 
glass bottles had been thrown out of the shi] 
one of the natives^ who was searching among 
cut his foot in a very severe manner. On se 
bleed^ we pointed out what had caused the i 
and applied a dressing to it^ which he was n 
understand was the remedy we ourselves i 
on similar occasions; but be and his oomp 
instantly turned the whole into ridicule^ and 
same time taking some of the glass^ they sc 
their legs and arms in a most cruel and ezti 
nary manner^ informing us that nothing c 
kind could ever hurt them."* 

The disastrous result of this first expeditit 
not deter either Meares or his liberal em] 
from hazarding a second voyage to the same 
which was attended with more important i 
The Felice, of 230 tons burden, and the Iph 
of 200, were fitted out on this adventure ; th 
mand being given to Captains Meares and ]> 
Both vessels were copper-bottomed and st 
built, and their crews consisted of Europea 
Chinese, among whom were some excellent s 
shipwrights, and other artisans. The taku 
Chinamen aboard was an experiment. Befo 
time they had never formed part of the ci 
an English merchant-ship ; and it is but 
to say that they proved hardy, good-hum 
and industrious. Two other very interestin 
sengers were on board of Captain Meares' s 
Teanna, a prince of Atooi, one of the San 

* Meares' Voyages, toI. i. Introductory Voyage^ pb C 
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!sl68y who had volunteered to leave his native coun. 
rj when Meares visited it during his former expe- 
iition; and Comekala^ a native of King George's 
Sounds who had at the same time entreated to be 
sarried to China. Of these two specimens of savage 
life Teanna was by far the finest^ both in moral 
md in physical qualities. He was about thirty-two 
jrears old^ near six feet five inches in stature^ and 
in strength almost Herculean. His carriage was 
dignified, and^ in consequence of the respect paid to 
his superior rank in his own country, possessed an 
air t>f distinction, to which his familiarity with 
European manners had not communicated any stiff. 
Hess or embarrassment. Comekala, on the other 
hand, though cunning and sagacious, was a stranger 
to the generous qualities which distinguished the 
prince of the Sandwich Isles. He was kind and 
tumest when it suited his own interest; but stole 
without scruple whatever he wished to have, and 
ooold not procure by fairer means. Brass and cop- 
per were metals which he might almost be said to 
worship. Copper halfpence, buttons, saucepans, — 
all possessed in his eyes the highest charms. It was 
evident that he coveted the brass buttons of the cap- 
tain's uniform ; and his mode of fixing his eyes on 
the object of his desire, and the pangs of ungratified 
avarice, as exhibited in the contortions of his coun. 
tenance, proved matter of much amusement to the 
cj'ew. The cause of his insatiable thirst for copper 
became afterwards apparent. 

In the mean time Captain Meares found it neces- 
sary to separate from his consort, whose slow sail- 
ing threatened to impede his progress ; and, after a 
long and hazardous passage, the ship anchored in 
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Friendly Cove in King George's Sounds a 
the village of Nootka^ on the morning of i 

' of May. Comekala^ who for several days 1 

in a state of high excitation^ now enjoyed 

I nuine delight of once more beholding hi 

shore ; and when his intention of landing "^ 
known^ the whole inhabitants poured fort! 
him welcome. The dress in which he choi 
pear for the first time after so long an absc 
very extraordinary: On a former occasioi 
visited by Hannapa^ a brother chiefs he a 
himself with an ordinary European suit; 
now^ says Meares^ arrayed himself in all hi 
His scarlet coat was decorated with such qi 
of brass buttons and copper appendages of c 
or other^ that they could not fail to proci 
profound respect from his countrymen^ anc 
him an object of unbounded admiration to tl 
ka damsels. At least half a sheet of copper 
his breastplate ; from his ears copper omamei 
suspended ; and he contrived to hang from 1 
which was dressed with a long pig-tail^ s 
handles of copper saucepans^ that their weij 
his head in a stiff upright position^ whi< 
much heightened the oddity of his appearan 
several of the ornaments with which he was 
I proudly decorated^ Comekaja had lived in a 

continual hostility with the cook^ from w] 
purloined them ; but their last and princips 
gle was for an enormous spit^ which the 
can prince had seized as a spear to swell 
cumstances of that splendour with which 
preparing to dazzle the eyes of his countrym 
such a state of accoutrement^ and feeling gre 
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light than ever was experienced on the proudest Eu- 
ropean throne^ the long boat rowed Comekala ashore^ 
■when a general and deafening shout from the crowd 
assured him of the universal joy felt on his return. 
The whole inhabitants moved to the beach^ welcom- 
ed the traveller on shore^ and afterwards conducted 
him to the king's house^ which none but persons of 
jank were permitted to enter^ and where a magnifi- 
cent feast of whale blubber and oil was prepared. On 
the whole^ Comekala's reception^ and the impression 
made by his extraordinary costume^ evinced his in. 
timate knowledge of the character of his country- 
mea ; for though to the English the effect was ir- 
resistibly comic^ the natives regarded him with a 
mixture of silent awe and wonder^ which after a 
while broke forth into expressions of universal as- 
tonishment and delight. 

Not long after this exhibition^ two Nootka princes^ 
Maquilla and Callicum^ paid a visit to the English. 
-Their little squadron^ consisting of twelve canoes with 
ei^teen men each^ moved with stately parade round 
the ship : The men wore dresses of beautiful sea- 
.olter skins^ covering them from head to heel ; their 
•hair was powdered with the white down of birds^ 
-and their &ces bedaubed with red and black ochre^ 
in the form of a shark's jaw and a kind of spiral 
.line^ which rendered their appearance extremely 
savage. Eight rowers sat on each side^ and a single 
.man at the bow; whilst the chieh, distinguished by 
a high cap^ pointed at the crown and ornamented 
.with a small tuft of feathers^ occupied a place in the 
•middle. All this was very striking; but the most 
remarkable accompaniment was the air w\^<^V^^^ 
chanted, the effect of which is described \>^ "NL^ax^^ 
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as uncommonly pleasing. '^ We listened^" si 
'^ to their song with an equal degree of surprii 
pleasure. It was indeed impossible for any ei 
ceptible of delight from musical sounds^ or anj 
not insensible to the power of melody, to i 
unmoved by this solemn unexpected concert 
chorus was in unison, and strictly correct as t 
and tune; nor did a dissonant note escape 
Sometimes they would make a sudden trai 
from the high to the low tones, with such i 
choly turns in their variations, that we coal 
reconcile to ourselves the manner in which tli 
quired or contrived this more than untaught n 
of nature. There was also something for the 
well as the ear, and the action that accom] 
their voices added very much to the impi 
which the chanting made upon us all. Evei 
beat time with undeviating regularity again 
gunwale of the boat with their paddles ; and 
end of every verse they pointed with extendec 
to the north and south, gradually sinking their 
in such a solemn manner as to produce an effi 
often attained by the orchestras of Europea 
tions." This account of the impressive music 
people of Nootka Sound is, the reader may re 
her, corroborated by Captain Bumey.* The 
mony, however, did not end with the song 
after rowing twice round the ship, rising up 
time as they passed the stem, and vocifei 
"Wacush! Wacush!" (friends), they brough 
canoes alongside, and the two chiefs came on 
Both were handsome men of the middle size 
sessing a mild but manly expression of countei 

* Supra, p. 10& 
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They accepted a present of copper^ iron^ and other 
articles^ with signs of great delight^ and throwing 
<^ their sea-otter garments laid them gracefully at 
the feet of the English^ and stood on the deck quite 
naked. Each of them was presented with a blanket^ 
which they threw over their shoulders with marks 
of high satisfaction^ and descending into their ca- 
noes^ were paddled to the shore. 

A brisk trade in furs now commenced^ which^ 
though interrupted occasionally by the petty thefts 
of the savages^ was highly favourable to the commer- 
cial interests of the expedition. Skins of the sea-otter^ 
beaver^ martin^ sable^ and river-otter^ of the ermine^ 
Uack.fox^ gr&y, white^ and red wolf, wolverine, mar- 
mot, racoon, bear, and mountain-sheep, and in addi- 
ticm to all these, of the furred, speckled, and common 
seal, sea-cow, and sea:.lion, were all procured, though 
some in greater abundance than others. Of these 
by far the most beautiful and valuable was the skin 
of the sea-otter. The taking of this animal is at- 
tended with considerable hazard ; but constant prac- 
tice has taught the natives both skill and courage. 
'* When it is determined to hunt the sea-otter," 
says Meares, ^' two very small canoes are prepared, 
in each of which are seated two expert hunters. 
The instruments they employ are bows and arrows, 
with a small harpoon which differs somewhat from 
the instrument of the same kind used in hunting 
the whale, the shaft being much the same; but the 
harpoon itself of greater length, and so notched and 
barbed that when it has once entered the flesh it is 
almost impossible to extricate it. It is attached to 
the shaft by several fathoms of sufficient strength to 
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I 
I ■ 

drag the otter to the boat The anowi eni] 
are small^ and pointed with bme formed 

I single barb. Thus equipped the huntefs p 

'• among the rocks in search of their prey, 

times they surprise the animal when sleep! 

t his back on the sur£EU» of the water; and i 

can approach without awakening him^ wfai 
quires infinite caution and skilly he is easil; 
pooned and dragged to the boat^ when a fien 
tie often ensues between the otter and the hi 
who are frequently severely wounded by his 
and claws. The more usual manner of takiiij 
however, is by pursuit^ and the chase is som 
continued for hours. As the animal cannot i 
long under water, the skill is here chiefly e 
to direct the canoes in the same line which t 
ter takes when under water, at which tii 
swims with a celerity that greatly exceeds 1 
his pursuers. The moment he dives^ the 
the canoes separate in order to have the 
chance of wounding him with their arrows 
moment he rises, although it often happen 
this wary and cunning animal escapes, and 
the utmost skill of his persecutors. Should i 
pen that the otters are overtaken with their 
ones, the instinct of parental affection comes i 
its most deep and interesting shi^; aU se 

I danger and of self-preservation is instantly 

and both male and female defend their cub 
the most furious courage, tearing out witb 
teeth the arrows and harpoons fixed in then 
often attacking the canoes themselves. Oi 
occasions, however, their utmost efforts arc 
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vailing, and they and their oflbpring never fail of 
yielding to the power of the hunters."* 

The hunting the whale, however, is a still nobler 
sport ; and nothing can exceed the skill and intrepi- 
dity with which the Americans of Nootka engage 
in it When it is determined to proceed against 
this mighty creature, the chief prepares himself 
with great ceremony: He is clothed in the sea- 
otter's skin, his body besmeared with oil and paint- 
ed with red ochre ; the canoes selected for the ser- 
vice are of a size between those used in war and 
tiie ordinary kind, and contain eighteen or twenty 
men, the bravest and most active that can be found. 
When the whale is discovered, the chief himself 
tiirows the first harpoon ; but all the people in the 
various attendant canoes are armed with the same 
instrument, to be employed as occasion may re- 
quire.' As soon as the huge fish feels the smart of 
tiie first weapon, he dives, and carries the shaft 
with all its bladders along with him ; on which the 
boats follow in his wake, and as he rises continue 
to fix their weapons till he finds it impossible to 
sink from the number of floating buoys attached to 
his body. The whale then drowns, and is towed 
on shore with great triumph and rejoicing.t He is 
immediately cut up, part being dedicated to the 
feast which concludes the day, and the remainder 
divided among those who shared the dangers and 
glory of the chase. 

The ingenuity of the Nootka savages in many 
mechanical arts was very remarkable. Their ma- 
nufacture of harpoons, lines, fish-hooks, bows and 

* Mearesy toL ii. p. 66. -|- Ibid. vol. ii* pp. 52, 65, 
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arrows^ their skill in tanning and preparing taUf 
their ingenious manner of forging the metaJs pro- 
cured from the English into various omamentB for 
their wives or fietvourites, and above all their art in 
constructing canoes^ astonished the European and 
Chinese artisans. Of the iron received in exchange 
for furs they made tools ; and it was seldom they 
could be prevailed on to use European utensils in 
preference to their own, with the exception of the 
saw, the utility of which in abridging labour was 
immediately perceived and made available. They 
formed of the same metal a species of tool for hol- 
lowing out large trees, which purpose it served fiur 
better than any instrument the carpenters of the 
Felice could give them. In this operation a flat 
stone was employed in place of an anvil^ whilst a 
round one served for a hammer; and with these 
rude implements they shaped the redhot iron inta 
a tool resembling a cooper's adze, which they fiu- 
tened to a wooden handle with cords made of si- 
news ; it was then sharpened, and proved admi- 
rably adapted for the purposes for which it was 
intended.* 

After the English had been for some time in 
King George's Sound, the Americans began to make 
use of sails formed of mats, in imitation of Captain 
Meares' ship. Hannapa got the sailors to rig one of 
his war-canoes in the English style, of which he was 
extremely proud, never omitting the ceremony of 
hoisting his pendant whenever he approached, to 
the great amusement of the crew. Not long after 
this the English were waited upon by Wicananish, 

* Meares, toU ii. pp. 58, 69. 
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a prince of greater wealth and power than any they 
had yet seen^ who invited them to visit his kingdom^ 
whidi lay at some distance to the southward^ that 
a commercial intercourse might he established for 
the advantage of bpth parties. The invitation was 
accepted^ and Wicananish himself met the Felice at 
some distance from the shore with a small fleet of 
canoes ; and^ coming on boards piloted them into the 
liarboar. They found the capital to be at least 
three times the size of Nootka. The country round 
was covered with impenetrable woods of great ex« 
tent, in which were trees of enormous size. After the 
king and his chiefs had been entertained on board, the 
English were in return invited to a feast by Wica- 
nanish ; and it is not easy to conceive a more inte- 
resting picture of savage life than is given by Meares 
on this occasion. ^' On entering the house/' says 
he, '* we were absolutely astonished at the vast 
aiea it enclosed. It contained a large square, boarded 
iqi dose on all sides to the height of twenty feet, 
with planks of an uncommon breadth and length. 
Three enormous trees, rudely carved and painted, 
£»med the rafters, which were supported at the 
ends and in the middle by gigantic images, carved 
oat of huge blocks of timber. The same kind of 
broad planks covered the whole to keep out the rain ; 
but they were so placed as to be removable at plea- 
sore, either to receive the air and light or to let out 
the smoke. In the middle of this spacious room 
woe several fires, and beside them large wooden 
veasds filled with fish-soup. Large slices of whale's 
flesh lay in a state of preparation, to be put into 
nmilar madiines filled with water, into which the 
women, with a kind of tongs^ conveyed hot stones 
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from very fierce fires^ in order to make it boil. Hei^ 
of fish were strewed about ; and in this central piurt 
of the square^ which might properly be called the 
kitchen^ stood large seal-skins filled with oil^ firom 
whence the guests were served with that delidoiis 
beverage. The trees that supported the roof were 
of a size which would render the mast of a first rate 
man-of-war diminutive on a comparison with them ; 
indeed our curiosity as well as our astonishment 
was at its utmost stretchy when we considered the 
strength which must have been required to raise 
these enormous beams to their present elevation^ 
and how such strength could be commanded by a 
people wholly unacquainted^ as we supposed, with 
the mechanic powers. The door by which we enter- 
ed this extraordinary fabric was the mouth of one 
of these huge images^ which^ large as it may, from 
this circumstance, be supposed to have been, was 
not disproportioned to the other features of its co- 
lossal visage. We ascended by a few steps on the 
outside; and, after passing the portal, descended 
down the chin into the house, where we found new 
matter for wonder in the number of men, women, 
and children who composed the family of the diief, 
which consisted of at least 800 persons. These were 
divided into groups according to their respective 
offices, which had distinct places assigned them. 
The whole of the interior of the building was sur- 
rounded by a bench, about two feet from the ground, 
on which the various inhabitants sat, ate, and slept. 
The chief appeared at the upper end of the room 
surrounded by natives of rank, on a small raised 
platform, round which were placed several large 
cbests, over which l(i\mg\A«Ad.€t& ot oil, lar^ diees 
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of whales' fleshy and pro por ti ouabie gobbets of bhib- 
ber. Festoons of homan skolls, arranfed with some 
attention to nnifonnitj, were disposed in ahnort 
every part where they ooold be plaeed ; and, howerer 
ghastly snch ornaments appeared to European eyes, 
they were evidently oonndered by the eoortiers and 
people of Wicananish as a very splendid and ap- 
propriate decoration of the royal apartment" When 
the English appeared the guests had made a oon^ 
dderable advance in their banquet. Before each 
person was placed a large slice of boiled whale, 
which^ with small wooden dishes filled with oil and 
fish-soup^ and a muscle^hell instead of a spoon, 
composed the economy of the table. The servants 
busily replenished the dishes as they were emptied, 
and the women picked and opened some bark, which 
served the purpose of towels. The guests despatch- 
ed their messes with astonishing rapidity and vo- 
racity, and even the children, some of them not 
above three years old, devoured the blubber and 
dl with a rapacity worthy of their Others. Wica- 
Danish in the mean time did the honours with an 
air of hospitable yet dignified courtesy, which might 
have graced a more cultivated society. 

At the conclusion of the feast it was intimated to the 
English that the proper time had arrived to produce 
their presents. Upon this a great variety of articles 
were displayed ; among which were several blankets 
and two copper tea-kettles. On these last, considered 
to be almost inestimable, the eyes of the whole assem- 
bly were instantly riveted ; and a guard was imme- 
diately mounted, who kept a jealous watch over 
them till curiosity was gratified ; after which, they 
Were deposited in large chests rudely carved and 
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fancifully adorned with humui teeth. About fifty 
men now advanced into the middle of the apart, 
ment^ each holding up a sea-otter skin nearly nx 
feet in lengthy and while they remained in that poo. 
tion the prince delivered a speech^ daring which he 
gave his hand in token of friendship to the captaiDy 
and informing him that these skins were the retain 
he proposed to make for the present he had just re- 
ceived^ concluded by ordering them to be immedi* 
ately conveyed on board. 

The English now opened a brisk trade^ proeoN 
ing the finest furs^ whilst they were supplied with 
excellent provisions: Salmon^ ood^ halibut, rodu 
fish^ and herrings^ were brought to them fresh from 
the water ; and the women and children sold than 
berries^ wild onions, salads, and other esculent 
plants. Wicananish, however, was anxious to esta- 
blish a rigid monopoly, and evinced the utmost jea- 
lousy lest any neighbouring princes should be admit- 
ted to trade with the English. None were allowed 
to go on board without his license ; and one unfor* 
tunate stranger was detected without a passport, hur- 
ried into the woods, and, as was strongly suspected, 
instantly put to death. At last two chiefs, who 
had already entered into some transactions with 
Captain Meares, remonstrated against such Ulibe- 
rality; and Wicananish, rather than go to war, 
concluded a treaty, which had the effect of restor- 
ing a good understanding by mutual sacrifieefl. 
Hanna and Detootche agreed to resign to Wicana- 
nish all the otter skins in their possession on condi- 
tion of receiving the two copper tea-kettles already 
mentioned. These last articles, however ludicrous 
it may appear in the eyes of European diplomatists, 
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fonned the grand basis of the treaty^ and the terms 
of exchange were not arranged without much diffi. 
culty. During these proceedings the English had 
little opportunity to examine the country ; but every 
thing which they saw was inviting. An archipe. 
lago extended from King George's Sound to the 
barbour of Wicananish^ most of the islands being 
eovered with wood^ with few clear spots. The soil 
was rich, producing berries and fruits in abundance^ 
md the timber of uncommon size and beauty^ con. 
sisting chiefly of red oak^ large cedar^ black and 
white spruce-fir. In their expeditions into the in. 
tenor they met with frequent groves^ where al. 
most every second tree was fit for masts of any di- 
mensions.* 

From Wicananish Captain Meares sailed south, 
ward along a coast not visited by Cook^ of which the 
chart by Maurelle was so inaccurate^ that it seem, 
ed almost certain he had never surveyed it in per. 
son. During this voyage they were visited by a 
small fleet of canoes^ filled with people far more sa- 
vage than those hitherto met with. The face of the 
ehief was bedaubed with black ochre^ and powdered 
with a glittering sand^ which communicated a singu- 
lar fierceness of expression; whilst his manners were 
mde^ and gave no encouragement to any more in- 
timate intercourse. Meares continued his survey of 
the coast as far north as latitude 49^ 37'; after 
which he retraced his progress^ and on reaching 
the Strait of Juan de Fu9a took possession of it^ 
with all the usual ceremonies^ in the name of the 
King of Great Britain. The existence of this chan- 
Jiel, which had been doubted since its discovery in 

* Meares' Voyages, vol. I p. 239. 
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1592^ was now positively ascertained^ and the long. 
boat was despatched up the strait under the conu 
mand of Mr Duffin, first officer of the Felice. Her 
crew consisted of thirteen sailors^ well armed^ and 
provisioned for a month. In a week^ however^ they 
returned^ — ^with their full complement indeed, bat 
every one of them wounded. They had been at- 
tacked by the natives with a ferocity and determi- 
nation which set at nought the usual terror of fir^ 
arms. The assailants used their bows and arrowii 
clubs^ spears^ stone-bludgeons^ and slings, with great 
skill and courage. The boat itself showed this, being 
pierced in numerous places with the barbed arrows, 
many of which were still sticking in the awning, 
which, by intercepting the heavy showers of these 
missiles and breaking the fall of the large stones 
discharged from the slings, was the principal means 
of preserving the lives of the crew. 

On returning down the strait, they were met by 
a canoe paddled by two subjects of Wicananish, and 
after purchasing some fish were about to bid them 
farewell, when the savages made them aware that 
they still had another commodity to dispose of, and 
to their inexpressible horror exhibited two human 
heads still dripping with blood. " They held up 
these detestable objects by the hair," says Meares, 
'^ with an air of triumph and exultation, and when 
the crew of the boat discovered signs of disgust and 
detestation at so appalling a spectacle, the savages, 
in a tone and with looks of extreme satisfaction, in- 
formed them that they were the heads of two people 
belonging to Tatootche, the enemy of their own 
king Wicananish, whom they had recently slain."* 

* Meares' Voyages, vol. L p. 289. 
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This last ooeunrence threw a gloom over the spirits 
of the ship's company^ and caused them to make 
1IM»« minute inquiries into the habits of the savages^ 
whidi brou^t to light some very extraordinary 
eircuiiistances. Mild and amiable as were the ge- 
neral maimers of the inhabitants of Nootka Sounds it 
was discovered by their own confession^ that they 
not only tortured captives with every refinement 
of cruelty^ but feasted on human flesh. Callicum^ a 
dhief described by Meares as a model of kindness 
and even of delicacy in his intercourse with the 
English^ acknowledged that he slept nightly on a 
pillow filled with human skulls^ which he often ex- 
hibited as trophies of his valour. Maquilla betrayed 
his cannibal propensities in a manner still more 
dedded: '^It so happened that the chiefs in as- 
cending the side of the ship^ by some untoward 
aoddent received a hurt in the leg. Orders were 
immediately given to the surgeon to attend^ and 
when he was about to apply a plaster to the wound, 
Maquilla absolutely refused to submit, but sucked 
himself the blood which freely flowed from it ; and 
when we expressed our astonishment and disgust 
at such conduct, he replied by licking his lips, pat- 
ting his belly, and exclaiming, ^ Cloosh, cloosh,' or 
' Good, good V Nor did he now hesitate to confess 
tibat he ate human flesh, and to express the delight 
he took in banqueting upon his fellow-creatures; 
not <mly avowing the practice, but informing the 
crew, as they stood shuddering at the story, that 
not long before this the ceremony of killing and 
eating a slave had taken place at Friendly Ck)ye"* 
This acknowledgment was confirmed by Callicum 

* Meares* Voyages, toL ib p. 49. 
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and Hannapa^ who, protesting they had never tasted 
the smallest bit of human flesh themselves, describ* 
ed Maquilla as peculiarly fond of it, and in the 
practice of killing a slave once a-month to gratify 
his unnatural appetite. Perhaps there mi^t be 
i^ome exaggeration in this ; but the ghastly omiu 
ments of Wicananish's dining-room, the extraordi- 
nary pillow of Callicum, the exposure of men's 
heads and limbs for sale, and the admission of the 
chief himself, sufficiently prove the existence of this 
atrocious custom, whatever might be the extent to 
which it was carried. 

For a long time the English thought the inhabit- 
ants had no religious belief whatever. To the huge 
misshapen images seen in their houses they ad- 
dressed no homage; they had neither prieste nor 
temples, nor did they offer any sacrifices ; but an 
accidental circumistance led to the discovery that^ 
though devoid of all superstitious observances, and 
wholly ignorant of the true God, they were not with- 
out a certain specie^ of mythology, including the be- 
lief of an existence after death. '^ This discovery," 
says Meares, ^^ arose from our inquiries on a very 
different subject: On expressing our wish to be 
informed by what means they became acquainted 
with copper, and why it was such a peculiar 
object of their admiration, a son of Hannapa, 
one of the Nootkan chiefs, a youth of uncommon 
sagacity, informed us of all he knew on the sub- 
ject ; and we found, to our surprise, that his story 
involved a little sketch of their religion." When 
words were wanting he supplied the deficiency by 
those expressive actions which nature or n^scessity 
seems to communicate to people whose language is 
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imperfect; and the young Nootkan conveyed bis 
ideas by signs so skilfully as to render them per« 
^DtHj intelligible. He related his story in the fol- 
lowing manner: — '^ He first placed a certain num- 
1>er of sticks on the ground^ at small distances from 
eadi other^ to which he gave separate names. Thus^ 
he called tbe first his &ther^ and the next his grand- 
fieither: he then took what remained and threw 
them all into confusion together^ as much as to say 
that they were the general heap of his ancestors^ 
whom he could not indivicTually reckon. He then, 
pointing to this bundle, said^ when they lived an old 
man entered the sound in a copper canoe^ with cop- 
per paddles^ and every thing else in his possession 
of the same metal ; that he paddled along the shore, 
cm which all the people were assembled to contem- 
jUsLie so strange a sights and that, having thrown 
one of his copper paddles on shore, he himself land- 
ed. The extraordinary stranger then told the natives 
that he came from the sky^ to which the boy point- 
ed with his hand ; that their country would one day 
be destroyed, when they would all be killed, and 
rise again to live in the place from whence he came. 
Our young interpreter explained this circumstance 
of his narrative by lying down as if he were dead, 
and then^ rising up suddenly^ he imitated the 
aetion as if he were soaring through the air. He 
ccmtinued to inform us that the people killed the 
old man and took his canoe^ from which event they 
derived their fondness for copper, and he added that 
the images in their houses were intended to repre- 
sent the form, and perpetuate the mission of this 
sapematural person who came firom the cikj."^ 

• Means' VoyageSf toL ii. pp. 70, 71. 
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As the objects of this voyage were principally of 
a commercial nature^ Captain Meares had better 
opportunities to observe the character of the nativei 
than to explore the coast or the interior of the ooan- 
try. The range of his navigation^ extending <mij 
from Nootka Sound to the latitude of 49° 37' nartii> 
disclosed no regular continuity of land^ but in evefy 
direction large islands^ divided by deep sounds and 
channels. The time which this intelligent seanum 
could spare was not enough to complete the survey; 
but^ judging from what he did see^ he was led to tile 
belief that the entire space from St Greorge's Sound 
to Hudson's Bay and Davis' Strait^ instead of a 
continent^ was occupied by an immense archipelago^ 
through which might reach a passage from the Pa- 
cific into the Atlantic Ocean. ^^ The channels of 
this archipelago/' says he in his memoir on the 
probable existence of a north-west passage^ '* were 
foimd to be wide and capacious^ with near 200 
fathoms depth of water^ and huge promontories 
stretching out into the sea^ where whales and sea- 
otters were seen in an incredible abundance. In 
some of these channels there are islands of ice which 
we may venture to say could never have been form- 
ed on the western side of America^ which possesses 
a mild and moderate climate ; so that their existence 
cannot be reconciled to any other idei» than that 
they received their formation in the Eastern Seas^ 
and have been drifted by tides and currents througli 
the passage for whose existence we are contending."* 

To determine this great question^ and complete 
an accurate survey of the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, Captain Vancouver, an excellent ofScer, who 

* Meares* Voyages, vol ii. pi 242. 
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had receiyed his professional education under Cook, 
was despatched in 17^; and^ commencing his 
voyage at Cape Mendocino, in latitude 41°^ he 
sailed northward 219 leagues to the Strait of Juan 
de Fufa^ never losing sight of the surf which dash- 
ed against the shore^ taking once or twice every 
day the meridional altitude, and minutely noting 
the position of the most conspicuous points. The 
wholeooast presented an impenetrable barrier against 
ai^roach from the sea, and no opening was found to 
afford his vessels the smallest shelter. He then ex- 
plored the Strait of Juan de Fu9a ; and having sa. 
tisfied himself that no passage across America was to 
be discovered there, devoted his time to the survey of 
the labyrinth of islands, sounds, and inlets, between 
50° and 60° of latitude. After a series of patient 
and scientific observations every way worthy of the 
school in which he had been bred, he ascertained 
the grand fact that the coast was throughout conti- 
nuous^ and thus dispelled all hope of a north-west 
passage in this quarter. It was his fate to en- 
counter not a little unreasonable scepticism when 
the result was made public; and, like many other 
travellers and navigators, he found too much reason 
to complaiB of those lazy closet-philosophers, who 
refuse to admit any testimony which happens to 
contradict^lheir own preconceived theories. Time^ 
however, has done him justice, and fully confirmed 
the accuracy of his report. 

After the disastrous result of the expedition of 
Behring, more than eighty years elapsed before Rus- 
sia thought proper to pursue the career of disco- 
very on <the extreme coasts of North-western Ame. 
rica. At length Count Romanzoff^ a scientific and 
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patriotic nobleman^ determined to despatch Lieu- 
tenant Kotzebue on a voyage to the straits whidi 
bear the name of that great mariner. His equip- 
ment consisted of a single vessel^ the Rurick^ 100 
tons burden^ with twenty-two sailors^ a surgeon^ and 
a botanist. Having doubled Cape Hom^ he ar- 
rived on the 19th June 1816 at Awatscha. Con- 
tinuing his course he passed the boundary explored 
by Behring^ and on the 1st of August descried cm 
his rights in latitude 68°^ a broad opening which he 
trusted would prove the long-sought-for passage. 
Having entered^ he landed on the beach^ ascend- 
ed a neighbouring hill^ and saw nothing but wa- 
ter as far as the eye could reach. Full of ardent 
expectation he employed a fortnight in examining 
this sounds making a complete circuit of its shores. 
No outlet^ however, was discovered, except one, 
which it appeared almost certain communicated 
with Norton Sound, and Kotzebue resumed his 
voyage, which, however, was attended with no new 
or important results. To this arm of the sea, the 
discovery of which forms the prindpal feature in his 
enterprise, he has very properly communicated his 
name. 

With Kotzebue terminates our account of the pro-- 
gress of discovery upon the north-western shores of 
America ; for an outline of the survey made by Cap- 
tain Beechey belongs to a future portion of thisdisqui- 
sition. It is a pleasing reflection, that almost exclu- 
sively to the British navy belongs the hard-earned 
praise of having explored nearly the whole of this 
coast, with an accuracy which leaves nothing to be 
iesired by the most scientific navigator. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Heame and Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 

Co l o B Mat M m of Canada— French Fur-Trade— Rise of Hudson s 
Bay Company — Heame's Three Joomeys — North-West Fur 
Company — ^First Journey of Sir Alexander Mackenzie in 1789 — 
Second Elzpedition In 1792. 



Haying oompleted a brief sketch of the progress of 
diaoovery along the wide extent of , the eastern and 
western shores of North America^ from the first ex- 
pedition of Cabot to the latest attempts of Kotze- 
bue^ two important subjects present themselves^ — 
the rise of the fur-trade^ and the great discoveries 
which were achieved by British subjects connected 
with this branch of commercial enterprise. The 
expeditiim of Cartier conferred on the French that 
title to the countries round the St Lawrence which 
results from priority of discovery ; and other cir- 
cumstances combined to direct their efforts chief- 
ly to the colonisation of the more northern tracts of 
America. Amongst these causes may be reckoned 
tiie disastrous fidlure of their attempt to establish a 
aettlement in Florida, the great power of the Spa- 
niards in that quarter, and the pre-occupation of the 
middle regions of the continent by the Eii^V\&\i« \w 
]596> the Bieur de bk Boche, a Breton. gea\\ei&asi ^^ 
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ancient family, obtained from Henry IV. a patent^ 
equally unlimited with that granted by Elizabeth to 
Gilbert and Raleigh. He was nominated Liente- 
nant-General of Canada^ Hochelaga^ Newfoundland^ 
Labrador^ and of the countries lying on the RiTer of 
the great Bay of Norimbega (meaning the St Law- 
rence), and the supreme command, both dvil and 
military, was concentrated in his single person. His 
preparations were singularly disproportionate to these 
high-sounding titles, and the whole expedition was 
unfortunate. La Roche, with a small squadron, and 
crews consisting principally of convicted felons, land- 
ed on Sable Island, near the coast of Nova Scotia. 
From this barren spot, ill adapted for a settlemoit, 
he reached the opposite shore, which he surveyed; 
and having intrusted the temporary command of the 
colony to an inferior officer, he returned to France 
to procure additional supplies. On arriving in Brit- 
tany, a dispute arose between him and the Duke de 
Mercoeur, a nobleman enjoying the confidence of the 
French monarch, by whose influence the royal fa- 
vour was wholly withdrawn from La Roche. That 
adventurer, deprived of all means of prosecuting 
his enterprise in the New World, soon after died of 
a broken heart. 

Meantime the colony on Sable Island were exposed 
to famine and disease, and totaUy neglected by the 
king, amid the occupation and excitement of his vast 
political schemes. Their existence was at length 
accidentally recalled to the mind of Henry, who 
in deep remorse for his forgetfiilness despatched a 
vessel, which on its arrival found only twelve sur- 
vivors. They had formed a hovel of the planks of 
a shipwrecked Spanish vessel, supported themselves 
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i^ Miing^ and replaced their worn-out European 
garments with the skins of the sea-wolf. On their 
letom to France^ the monarch was greatly moved 
by the account of their sufferings^ corroborated as it 
was by their emaciated and hagard aspect^ matted 
hair^ beards which almost swept the ground^ and 
singular dress. He hastened to compensate for his 
neglect^ by granting to such as were felons a free 
pardon^ and presenting to each a sum of fifty 
crowns.* 

These disasters were followed soon after by an 
attempt of Chauvin and Pontgrave^ two fur-mer- 
dbants^ to establish a colony at Tadoussack^ on the 
mouth of the Saguenay^ which proved abortive^ and 
gave place to an expedition on a more enlarged 
scale^ planned and conducted by De Monts^ a gen- 
tieman of Saintonge^ whose squadron consisted of 
forty vessels. His first settlement was on the Island 
of St Croix^ from which he removed to Port Royal^ 
now known by the name of Annapolis^ where he 
appears to have abandoned his more pacific designs 
tor the superior excitation and profits of piracy. 
The complaints of the merchants engaged in the 
Newfoundland fishery terminated in the recall and 
disgrace of De Monts ; but Champlain^ on whom 
the command devolved^ showed himself every way 
worthy of the trust. From Tadoussack he removed 
the principal settlement to Quebec^ where he built 
and fortified a town^ reduced the surrounding terri- 
tory into cultivation^ and became the founder of the 
government of Canada^ or New France. Leaving 
his infont settlement, he next determined to pene. 

* Histmre G^n^ral des VoyBges, toL xit. pp. 58^ 591. 
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trate into the interior ; and his emotions of wonder 
and astonishment may be easily conceived^ when^ 
ascending the St Lawrence^ the majestic forests ^ 
Canada first met his eye^ encircling in their bosom 
the greatest lakes knoWn to exist in the world. 
Surveying first the southern bank of the river^ and 
of the lakes Ontario and Erie^ he found that he 
had reached the very cradle of savage life^ sur- 
rounded by nations whose manners^ oocupations, 
and superstitions^ were as new as they were Ixdd 
and terrific. 

To pursue the discoveries of the French into the 
interior of North America does not properly fkll 
within the limits of this work ; and it is sufficient at 
present to observe^ that after a long and sanguinary 
struggle between the arms of France and England, 
in the war which broke out in 17^6^ Canada was 
at last subdued by the English^ and the possession 
of the province confirmed to Great Britain by the 
treaty of 1763. During the war between the United 
States and the mother country^ Upper Canada onoe 
more became the theatre of an obstinate contest, 
which concluded^ however, unfavourably for the 
American troops ; and the country has since remain, 
ed an integral part of the British dominions. Un- 
der the French the fur-trade^ notwithstanding the 
restrictions with which commerce was oppressed, 
was carried to a great height and embraced an im- 
mense extent of country. It was conducted by a 
set of hardy adventurers, who joined the savages in 
their hunting-parties, and thus collected large car- 
goes of fiirs with which they supplied the merchants. 
Their distant inland expeditions sometimes occupied 
twelve or even eighteen months *, and during this 
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period their uninterrupted &miliarity with the na- 
tives almost transformed them into as wild and 
harbarous a condition as that of the tribes with whom 
they Msodated. " It requires less time/' says Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie^ ''*for a civilized people to 
deviate into the manners and customs of savage life^ 
than for savages to rise into a state of civilisation. 
Such was the event with those who thus accom- 
panied the natives on their hunting and trading ex- 
cursions ; for they became so attached to the Indian 
mode of life^ that they lost all relish for their for- 
mer habits and native homes. Hence they derived 
the title of Coureurs de Bois^ became a kind of 
pedlars^ and were extremely usefid to the merchants 
engaged in the fur-trade^ who gave them the neces- 
sary credit to proceed on their commercial under- 
takings. Three or four of these people would join 
their stocky put their property into a birch-bark 
canoe which they worked themselves^ and would 
then either accompany the natives in their excur- 
sions^ or penetrate at once into the country. At 
length these voyages extended to twelve or fifteen 
months^ when they returned with rich cargoes of 
fiirs and followed by great numbers of the natives. 
During the short time requisite to settle their ac- 
counts with the merchants and procure fresh credit^ 
they generally contrived to squander away all their 
gains^ when they returned to renew their favourite 
mode of life, their views being answered and their 
labour sufficiently rewarded by indulging them- 
selves in extravagance and dissipation during the 
short space of one month in twelve or fifteen. This 
indifference about amassing property, and the plea- 
sure of living free from all restraint, soon brought 
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on a licentiousness of manners^ which could not long 
escape the vigilant observation of the missionaries^ 
who had much reason to complain of their being a 
disgrace to the Christian religion^ by not only swerv- 
ing from its duties themselves^ but bringing it into 
disrepute with those of the natives who had become 
converts to it^ and consequently obstructing the 
great object to which these pious men had devoted 
their lives. They therefore exerted their influenee 
to procure the suppression of these people ; and ac- 
cordingly no one was allowed to go up the country 
to traffic with the Indians without a license from 
the French government."'^ This change of system 
was not at first attended with the expected benefits ; 
for the licenses were sold in most instances to retired 
officers or their widows^ who again disposed of th^n 
to the fur-merchants^ and they of necessity recalled 
to their service the Coureurs de Bois as their agents : 
thus matters assumed^ though by a somewhat more 
circuitous process^ the same aspect as before. At 
ast military posts were established at the confluenee 
of the great lakes^ which repressed the excesses of 
the wood-runners^ and afforded protection to the 
trade ; whilst under this new system^ a body of re- 
spectable men^ usually retired officers^ introduced 
order and regularity in the traffic with the natives^ 
co-operated with the efforts of the missionaries, and 
extended their intercourse with the various tribes 
to the distance of 2500 miles, from the most civilized 
portion of the colony to the banks of the Saakat- 
chewine river in 53° north latitude, and longitude 



* Sir Alexander Mackenzie's History of the Fur-Trade, prefixed 
to lua Voyages, pp« l-~3. 
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102^ west.* Of these trading commanders two 
individuals attempted to penetrate to the Pacific 
Ocean^ but appear to have been unsuccessful. 

The discoveries of the English in Hudson's Bay, 
and the latest attempts of Fox and James to reach 
the Pacific through some of its unexplored channels^ 
have been sufficiently enlarged upon in a former 
volume ;t but though unsuccessful in their great 
design^ the accounts brought home regarding the rich 
furs of these extreme northern shores excited the at- 
tention of Grosseliez^ an enterprising individual^ who 
midertook a voyage to survey the country^ and laid 
before the French government a proposal for a com- 
mercial settlement upon the coast. The minister, 
however, rejected it as visionary ; and Grosseliez, 
having obtained an introduction to Mr Montagu 
the English resident at Paris, was introduced to 
Prince Rupert, who, struck by the probable advan- 
tages of the project, eagerly patronized it. By his 
interest with the English king he obtained the grant 
of a ship commanded by Captain Zachariah Gillam, 
who sailed with Grosseliez in 1668, and, penetrat- 
ing to the top of James' Bay, erected Fort Charles 
on the bank of the Rupert River. In the succeed- 
ing year Prince Rupert, with seventeen other per- 
sons, were incorporated into a company, and ob- 
tained an exclusive right to establish settlements 
and carry on trade in Hudson's Bay. Their char- 
ter recites, that those adventurers having at their 
own great cost undertaken an expedition to Hud- 
son's Bay, in order to discover a new passage into the 
South Sea, and to find a trade for furs, minerals, and 

* Mackenzie's TrayeLs, Gen. Hist, of the Fur-Trade, p. 6. 
f Polar Seas and Regions, chap. vi. 
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other commodities^ and having made such disoove- 
ries as encouraged them to proceed in their dedgo^ 
his Majesty granted to them and their heirs^ under 
the name of " the Governor and Company of Al- 
vienturers trading into Hudson's Bay/ the powcf 
of holding and alienating lands^ and the sole li^t 
of trade in Hudson's Strait^ and with the territoriei 
upon the coasts of the same. They were authonnd 
to fit out ships of war^ to erect forts^ make reprissb, 
and send home all English subjects entering the 
bay without their license^ and to declare war ud 
make peace with any prince or people not Chri^ 
tian.* 

Instituted with such ample powers^ and at fint 
placed under the management of enlightened men, 
this company soon arrived at considerable prosperity. 
They have^ indeed^ been severely censured as ex- 
hibiting little zeal to promote discovery^ and for 
uniformly opposing every attempt on the part of 
Uieir servants to solve the long..agitated question of 
a north-west passage. There appears to have been 
much personal pique in these accusations ; and the 
expedition of Knight^ in 1721^ fitted out on the most 
liberal scale at the company's expense^ and the te- 
nor of their original instructions to their governor^ 
certainly prove that they were not enemies to the 
cause of discovery; whilst the failure of the voyages 
of Middleton in l^4Qy and of Captains Moore and 
Smith in 1746^ must at length have convinced the 
bitterest opponents of the company, that if they had 
not discovered the long-expected passage in some of 
the straits leading into Hudson's Bay^ it was for 

* MaqiheraoD's AnnaU of Commeroe^ toL iL pp. 555^ 556. 
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the very snffident reason that such did not exist 
Bat the most remarkable refutation of these allega- 
tions is to be found in the important and interest, 
ing journey of Heame^ from Prince of Wales' Fort 
to the Northern Ocean^ brought to a successful ter- 
mination in 177% which^ in its origin and progress^ 
merits our particular attention. 

The native Indians^ who range over rather than 
inhabit the large tract of country north of Church- 
ill River^ having repeatedly brought specimens of 
o^per ore to the company's factory^ it was plausi- 
bly conjectured that these had been found not &r 
from the British settlements; and as the savages 
affirmed that the mines were not very distant from 
a large river, it was imagined, most erroneously aa 
was proved by the result, that this stream must 
empty itself into Hudson's Bay. In 1768, the In- 
dians, who came to trade at Prince of Wales' Fort, 
brought farther accounts of this river, exhibiting at 
the same time samples of copper, which they affirmed 
To be the produce of a mine in its vicinity. The go- 
remor now resolved to despatch an intelligent person 
across the continent to obtain more precise informa- 
tion. Samuel Heame was chosen for this service, a 
man of great hardihood and sagacity, bred in the em- 
ployment of the company, and who, without preten- 
sions to high scientific attainments, possessed suffi- 
cient knowledge to enable him to construct a chart 
of the country through which he travelled. His 
instructions directed him to proceed to the borders 
of the country of the Athabasca Indians, where it 
was expected he would meet with a river repre- 
sented by the Indians to abound with copper ore, 
and to be so far to the north that in the middle of 
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summer the sun did not set It was called by the 
natives Neetha-san-san Dazey^ or the Far off Metal 
River ; and Mr Heame was directed to explore its 
course to the mouthy where he was to determine 
the latitude and longitude^ to ascertain whether it 
was navigable^ and to judge of the practicability of 
a settlement. He was enjoined also to examine 
the mines alleged to exist in that district^ the na- 
ture of the soil and its productions^ and to make 
every inquiry and observation towards discovering 
the north-west passage.* 

On the 6th of November 1769, he set out from 
Prince of Wales' Fort, Hudson's Bay, upon this 
perilous journey. He was accompanied by two 
Englishmen only, — Ilbester, a sailor, and Merri- 
man, a landsman; by two of the Home-guard South- 
ern Indians, — a name given to those natives residing 
as servants on the company's plantation, and em- 
ployed in hunting; and by eight Northern Indians, 
under the command of Captain Chawchinahaw and 
Lieutenant Nabyah. He was provided with ammu- 
nition for two years, some necessary iron implements, 
a few knives, tobacco, and other useful articles. As 
to his personal outfit, his stock consisted simply of 
the shirt and clothes he wore, one spare coat, a pair 
of drawers, as much cloth as would make two or 
three pairs of Indian stockings, and a blanket for his 
bed. " The nature of travelling long journeys," he 
observes, ^' in these countries will not admit of car- 
rying even the most common article of clothing ; so 
that the traveller is obliged to depend on the dis- 
trict he traverses for his dress as well as his suste- 

* Hearne's Journey, Introduction, p. 40. 
2 
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' nance." The baseness and treachery of the Indians, 
however^ soon put a period to the'first journey^ and 
the desertion of Chawchinahaw with his whole es- 
oort, rendered it absolutely necessary for the little 
party to ^make the best of their way back to the 
fort, where they arrived on the 8th of December, 
after penetrating only 200 miles into the interior. 

It was now determined to resume the expedition 
with greater precautions against failure. The In- 
dian women who accompanied their husbands in 
Ihe first journey were left behind, as were the two 
Englishmen who had been of little service ; and in- 
stead of the treacherous Chawchinahaw, Heame se- 
lected an Indian named Connequeesee, who afi&rmed 
he was acquainted with the country, having once 
been near the river, the discovery of which formed one 
great object of the journey. Attended by this man, 
along with three Northern Indians and two of the 
Home-guard natives, the traveller once more set out, 
m the 23d February, whilst the snow was so deep 
on the top of the ramparts of the fort, that few of 
the cannon could be seen. After undergoing the 
severest extremities from hunger and fatigue, Mr 
Heame reached in August the river Doobaunt, in 
latitude 63° 10' north. The progress thus far, how- 
ever, had been painful beyond measure, owing to 
the difficulty of pushing forward through a wild 
unexplored country, intersected with rivers, lakes, 
and woods, at the outset thickly covered with 
snow ; and on the approach of the warmer months 
so flooded and marshy, as to render travelling 
on foot inexpressibly fatiguing. To add to this, 
the voracity, improvidence, and indolence of the 
Indians, subjected the party to repeated distress. 
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If from fishing or hunting a larger supply than 
usual was procured^ instead of using it with mode- 
ration^ and laying up a store for future neoessitieSy 
all was devoured by the savages^ who^ like the boa 
after he has gorged his prey^ coiled themselves up, 
and remained in a state of sleepy torpor till the call 
of hunger again roused them to activity. 

At first the party subsisted without difficulty on 
the fish which abounded in the lakes and rivers ; 
but in the beginning of April they entirely disapu 
peared; and as the " goose season/' or period when 
the geese^ swans^ ducks> and other migratory birds^ 
resort to these latitudes was yet distant^ they began 
to suffer grievously from want of provisions. Oc- 
casionally they were relieved by killing a few deer 
or musk-oxen ; but the ground and the brushwood 
were so saturated with moisture from the melting 
of the snow^ that to kindle a fire was impossible ; 
with their clothes drenched in rain^ and their spi- 
rits depressed^ they were compelled to eat their meat 
raw^ — a necessity grievous at all times^ but in the 
case of the flesh of the musk-ox^ which is rank^ 
tough^ and strongly impregnated with the sickening 
substance from which it derives its name^ peculi- 
arly repulsive and unwholesome.* 

The simple and modest manner in which these se- 
vere sufferings are described by Heame is peculiarly 
striking. " To record/' says he, '' in detail each 
day's fare since the commencement of this journey^ 
would be little more than a dull repetition of the 
same occurrences. A sufficient idea of it may be given 
in a few words, by observing, that it may justly 

* Heame's Joume^) 9. 31. 
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be said to have been either all feasting or all fa. 
inine; sometimes we had too mueh^ seldom just 
enough, frequently too little, and often none at all. 
ft will be only necessary to say, that we fasted 
inany times two whole days and nights, twice up- 
wards of three days, and once, while at Shenanhee, 
near seven days, during which we tasted not a 
mouthfial of any thing, except a few cranberries, 
water, scraps of old leather, and burnt bones." 
On these pressing occasions Hearne often saw the 
Indians examine their wardrobe, which consisted 
chiefly of skin clothing, considering attentively what 
part could best be spared, when sometimes a piece 
of half.rotten deer-skin, and at others a pair of old 
shoes, would be sacrificed to alleviate extreme hun. 
ger. "None of our natural wants," he observes, 
"if we except thirst, are so distressing or hard to 
endure as hunger, and in wandering situations like 
that which I now experienced, the hardship is great- 
ly aggravated by the uncertainty with regard to its 
dnration, and the means most proper to be used to 
remove it, as well as by the labour and fatigue we 
most necessarily undergo for that purpose, and the 
disappointments which too frequently frustrated our 
best concerted plans and most strenuous exertions. 
It not only enfeebles the body, but depresses the 
spirits, in spite of every effort to prevent it. Be- 
ddes which, for want of action, the stomach so far 
OSes its digestive powers, that, after long fasting, it 
"esumes its office with pain and reluctance. Dur- 
ng this journey I have too frequently experienced 
he dreadful effects of this calamity, and more than 
»nce been reduced to so low a state by hunger and 
atigue, that when Providence threw any thing in 
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my way^ my stomach has been scarcely able to fe* 
tain more than two or three ounces wiUiout prodoc- 
ing the most oppressive pain."* 

On 30th June^ they arrived at a small river called 
Cathawhachaga^ which empties itself into White 
Snow Lake^ in 64° north latitude. Here^ as ibd 
guide declared they could not that summer readi 
the Coppermine River^ Heame determined to pass 
the winter^ with the intention of pushing on to Iw 
destination in 1771 • They accordingly forsook thor 
northward route^ and taking a westerly course were 
joined in a few days by many troops of wandering 
Indians ; so that by the 30th July they mustered 
about seventy tents^ containing nearly 600 soob^ 
and on moving in the morning the whole ground 
seemed alive with men^ women^ children^ and dogi. 
The deer were so plenty that, though lately five or 
six individuals had almost perished from hunger, 
this numerous body supported themselves with giest 
ease, and often killed their game for the skins, leav- 
ing the carcass to be devoured by the foxe8.t In 
this manner, engaged alternately in hunting and 
fishing, making observations on the country, and 
studying the extraordinary manners of his associates, 
the English traveller was preparing for his winter 
sojourn, when an accident rendered his quadrant 
useless, and compelled him, on 13th August, to set 
out on his return to the fort. 

The hardships he endured on his route homeward 
were various and accumulated : He was plundered 
by the Northern Indians, who, adding insult to 
injury, entered his tent, smoked a pipe which 

* Hearne^s Journey, p. 33. -)- Ibid. p. 40. 
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they filled with the white man's tobacco^ asked to 
see his luggage^ and without waiting for an answer 
turned the bag inside out^ and spread every article 
on the ground. The work of appropriation was 
equally rapid^ and the empty bag was flung to the 
owner ; but a fit of compunction seizing them^ they 
restored a knife^ an awl^ and a needle. On begging 
hard for his razors^ they consented to give up one^ 
and added enough of soap to shave him during the 
remainder of his journey, making him understand, 
that the surrender of these articles called for his 
warmest gratitude. « 

As the cold weather approached, the party thus 
plundered suffered grievously from want of that 
worm deer-skin clothing used by the Indians at this 
season. A dress of this kind is rather costly, requiring 
tiie prime parts of from eight to eleven skins. These 
Heame at last managed to collect ; but as the In- 
dian women alone could prepare them, he was com- 
pelled to carry this load along with him from day to 
day, earnestly begging the natives at each successive 
resting-place to permit their wives to dress his skins. 
He met, however, with a surly and uniform refusal ; 
and at last, after bearing the burden for several 
weeks, was forced to throw it off, and sustain the 
cold as he best could, without either skin-dothing or 
mow-shoes. When continuing their course in this 
forlorn condition to the south-east, they met with 
Captain Matonabbee, a powerful and intelligent 
chief, who was then on his way to Prince of Wales' 
F(Mrt with furs and other articles of trade. It was 
this person who brought the accounts of the Copper- 
mine River, which induced the company to fit out the 
expedition, and he was naturally interested in its 
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success. He evinced the utmost activity in reliev- 
ing their wants^ furnished them with a warm suit 
of otter and other skins ; and^ not being a.ble to pro- 
vide them with snow-shoes^ directed them to a small 
range of woods^ where they found materials for both 
shoes and sledges. Matonabbee ' then treated the 
party to a feast^ and took occasion in his conversa- 
tion with Heame to explain the causes of his fied- 
lure^ and to ofifer his assistance in a third expeditkm. 
He attributed all their misfortunes to the miscon- 
duct of the guide^ and to their having no women 
with them. '^ In an expedition of this kind^" said 
he^ '^ when all the men are so heavily laden that 
they can neither hunt nor travel to any considera- 
ble distance, in case they meet with success in hunt- 
ing, who is to carry the produce of their labour? 
Women were made for labour; one of them can 
carry or haul as much as two men can do. They 
also pitch our tents, make and mend our cloth- 
ing, keep us warm at night ; and in fact there is no 
such thiog as travelling any considerable distance^ or 
for any length of time, in this country without them ; 
and yet, though they do every thing, they are main- 
tained at a trifling expense ; for, as they always act 
the cook, the very licking of their fingers in scarce 
times is sufficient for their subsistence."* Assisted 
by this friendly chief, the English traveller again set 
forward, and after experiencing an intense degree of 
cold, by which the favourite dog in his sledge was 
frozen to death, he reached the fort on 25th Novem- 
ber, having been absent eight months and twenty- 
two days. Matonabbee arrived a few days after. 

* Hearae's Journey, p. 55. 
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Though twice compelled to return, Heame, whose 
spirit was not to be overcome by &tigue or disappoint- 
ment^ offered his services to proceed on a third jour, 
ney, which was ultimately crowned with success. 
For this he engaged Matonabbee as guide, and de- 
clined taking any Home-guard Indians. Their place, 
however, was occupied, according to the principles 
already laid down, by seven of Matonabbee's wives, 
who, by the assistance they afforded, did no dis- 
paragement to the singular picture of female acti- 
vity which he had drawn. They set out on the 7th 
of December, and notwithstanding frequent priva- 
tions, want of food, and intense cold, their suffer- 
ings were not so aggravated as in the former at- 
tempts. The country through which they passed 
towards the west was wild and barren, occasionally 
covered with thick shrubby woods of stunted pine 
and dwarf juniper, studded with frequent lakes 
and swamps whose sides were fringed with willows. 
Through this ground they travelled in high spirits, 
but rather on short commons, owing to the scarcity 
oi deer and the improvidence of the Indians, who 
consumed every thing in the store during the first 
days of their march, trusting to find a stock of provi- 
sions which they had hid in a certain spot on their 
way to the fort. On reaching the place, however, 
they discovered that the provisions had been carried 
^ (^; and the equanimity with which the Indians 
bore the disappointment, and travelled forward un- 
der the conjoined miseries of hunger and fatigue, 
was very striking. At last they succeeded in kill- 
ing a few deer, and halted to take some refresh- 
ment. For a whole day they never ceased eating, 
and an additional repast on two large buck-deer> 
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which they killed a few days after^ at last fidrly 
overcame Captain Matonabbee^ who^ after devour- 
ing at one sitting as much as would have satisfied 
six moderate men^ seemed somewhat unreasonably 
astonished to find himself indisposed. 

Having recovered from the c^Sfiects of this surfeit^ 
they proceeded from Island Lake towards tiie main 
branch of the Cathawhachaga^ which they croased^ 
and directing their course by Partridge Lake and 
Snow Bird Lake^ arrived on the 2d Mardi al a 
large tent of Northern Indians^ not &r from the 
Doobaunt Whole Elver. Although these people 
had remained in the same spot since the beginning 
of winter^ they found a plentifid subsistence by 
catching deer in a pound. Their mode of aoeom. 
plishing this is to select a well-frequented deer- 
path^ and enclose with a strong fence of twisted 
trees and brushwood a space about a mile in circum- 
ference^ and sometimes more. The entrance of the 
pound is not larger than a common gate^ and its 
inside is crowded with innumerable small hedges^ 
in the openings of which are fixed snares of strong 
well-twisted thongs. One end is generally festened 
to a growing tree ; and as all the wood and jungle 
within the enclosure is left standing, its interior 
forms a complete labyrinth. On each side of the 
door, a line of small trees, stuck up in the snow 
fifteen or twenty yards apart, form two sides of an 
acute angle, widening gradually from the entrance, 
from which they sometimes extend two or three 
miles. Between these rows of brushwood runs the 
path firequented by the deer. When all things are 
prepared, the Indians take their station on some 
eminenee commanding a proe^ecX oi lVi\& ^th^ and 
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the mom^it any deer are seen going that waj^ the 
whole encampment^ men^ women^ and children, 
steal under cover of the woods till they get hehind 
them. They then show themselves in the open 
ground^ and^ drawing up in the form of a crescent^ 
advance with shouts. The deer finding themselves 
pursued^ and at the same time imagining the rows 
of Inmshy poles to he people stationed to prevent 
then* passing on either side, run straight forward 
till they get into the pound. The Indians instantly 
dose in, hlocfc up the entrance, and whilst the wo- 
men and children run round the outside to prevent 
them from breaking or leaping the fence, the men 
enter with their spears and bows, and speedily de- 
^otch such as are caught in the snares or are run- 
ning loose.* 

On the 8th of April, they reached an island in 
a small lake named Thelewey-aza-weth, and pitch, 
ed their tent ; and as the deer were numerous, and 
the party, which had been joined by various wan. 
dering Indians, now amo1^lted to seventy persons, 
they determined to remain for some time, and make 
preparations for their enterprise in the ensuing sum- 
mer. They were busily employed during their in- 
tervals from hunting, in providing staves of birch 
about one and a quarter inch square and seven or 
eight feet long, which served for tent-poles all the 
summer, and were converted into snow-shoes in 
winter. Birch-rind, with timbers and other wood 
for canoes, formed also objects of attention ; and as 
Clowey, the place fixed upon for building their 
canoes, was still many miles distant, all the wood 
was reduced to its proper size to make it light for 

* Hearae's Journey, p. 78 — 80. 
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carriage. At this place Matonabbee solaced himself 
by purchasing from some Northern Indians another 
wife^ who for size and sinews might have shamed a 
grenadier. '^ Take them in a body/' says Heame^ 
" and the Indian women are as destitute of real 
beauty as those of any nation I ever saw^ althou^ 
there are some few of them when young who aie 
tolerable ; but the care of a family^ added to their 
constant hard labour^ soon make the most beautifal 
amongst them look old and wrinkled^ even befixre 
they are thirty^ and several of the more ordinary onei 
at that age are perfect antidotes to the tender passion. 
Ask a Northern Indian what is beauty ? he will 
answer^ a broad flat face^ small eyes^ high cheek- 
bones^ three or four broad black lines across eadi 
cheeky a low forehead^ a large broad chin^ a hook 
nose^ and a tawny hide. These beauties are greatly 
heightened^ or at least rendered more valuable^ if 
the possessor is capable of dressing all kinds of skins, 
and able to carry eight or ten stone in summer^ and 
to haul a far greater weight in winter. Such and 
similar accomplishments are all that are sought 
after or expected in an Indian Northern woman. 
As to their temper^ it is of little consequence ; for 
the men have a wonderful facility in making the 
most stubborn comply with as much alacrity as 
could be expected from those of the mildest and 
most obliging turn of mind."* 

Before starting from this station^ Matonabbee took 
the precaution of sending in advance a small party 
with the wood and birch-rind ; they were directed 
to press forward to Clowey, a lake near the barren 
ground, and there build the boat, to be ready 

* Hearne^s Journey, pp. 89, 90. 
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upon their arrival. When the journey was about 
to be resumed^ one of the women was taken in la- 
bour. The moment the poor creature was delivered, 
'^ which/' says Hearne, " was not till she had suf- 
fered a severe labour of fifty-two hours/' the signal 
was made for setting forward ; the mother took her 
infant on her back^ and walked with the rest ; and 
though another person had the humanity to haul 
her sledge for one day only, she was obliged to 
carry a considerable load in addition to her little 
one, and was compelled frequently to wade knee- 
deep in water and wet snow. Amidst all this, her 
looks, pale and emaciated, and the moans which 
burst from her, sufficiently proved the intolerable 
pain she endured, but produced no effect upon the 
hard hearts of her husband and his companions. 
When an Indian woman is taken in labour, a small 
tent is erected for her, at such a distance from the 
encampment that her cries cannot be heard, and the 
other women iare her attendants, no male except 
children in arms ever offering to approach; and 
even in the most critical cases no assistance is ever 
given, — a conduct arising from the opinion that 
nature is sufficient to perform all that is necessary. 
When Heame informed them of the assistance de- 
rived by European women from the skill and at- 
tention of regular practitioners, their answer was 
ironical and characteristic. " No doubt," said they, 
" the many hump-backs, bandy legs, and other de- 
formities so common amongst you English, are 
owing to the great skill of the persons who assisted 
in bringing them into the world, and to the extra- 
ordinary care of their nurses afterwards."* 

• Hearne^a Journey, p. 93. 
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In eleven days they travelled a distance of ei^^ty. 
five miles^ and on 3d May arrived at Clowey, 
where they were joined by some strange Indians, 
and commenced the important business of bnildiiig 
their canoes. The party sent ahead for this pur. 
pose arrived only two days before^ and had made 
no progress in joining the timbers they had canied 
along with them. The whole tools used by an In- 
dian in this operation^ in making snow-shoes and 
all other kinds of wood-work^ are a hatchet^ aknifi^ 
a file^ and an awl ; but in the use of these they aie 
very dexterous. In shape^ their canoes bear some 
resemblance to a weaver's shuttle^ having flat-bot- 
toms^ with straight upright sides^ and sharp at 
each end. The stem is the widest part^ being o(n- 
structed for the reception of the baggage ; and oeca- 
sionally it admits a second person^ who lies at fall 
length in the bottom of the little vessel^ which sel. 
dom exceeds twelve or thirteen feet in length, and 
about twenty inches or two feet in breadth at the 
widest part. The forepart is unnecessarily long 
and narrow, and covered with birch-bark, which 
adds to the weight without contributing to the har- 
den of the canoe. The Indians, for the most part, 
employ a single paddle ; double ones like those d 
the Esquimaux are seldom used unless by hunten, 
who lie in ambush for the purpose of killing deer as 
they cross rivers and narrow lakes. Upon the whde, 
their vessels^ though formed of the same materials 
as those of the Southern Indians, are much smaller 
and lighter; and, from the extreme simplicity of 
build, are the best that could be contrived for the 
necessities of these poor savages, who are frequently 
obliged to carry them upon their back 100 and 
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sometimes 150 miles^ without iutying occasion to 
laonch thcan. 

At Clowey the expedition was joined by nearly 
200 Indians from various quarters^ most of whom 
built canoes there ; and on the 23d May^ Mr Heame 
and Matonabbee^ whose character and consequence 
effectually protected the white man from plunder^ 
proceeded northward. For some time they met with 
no distresses^ except those occasioned by the intense 
oold^ which had been preceded by thunder-storms 
and torrents of rain. Misfortune^ however^ now 
attacked Matonabbee on the tender side of his eight 
wives^ the handsomest of whom eloped in the nighty 
accompanied by another woman. Both having been 
carried off by force^ it was suspected they had fled 
to the eastward with the plan of rejoining their 
former husbands. Scarce had the savage polyga. 
mist recovered from this blow^ when he experi- 
enced a fresh mortification : An Indian of great 
strength^ from whom Matonabbee a short time be- 
fore had purchased a stout^ and therefore valuable 
wife^ insisted on taking her back^ unless he instantly 
surrendered a certain quantity of ammunition^ a 
kettle^ some pieces of iron^ and other articles. The 
hardship of this case arose from an extraordinary 
custom^ by which the men are permitted to wrestle 
for any woman to whom they are attached^ the vic- 
torious party carrying off the prize. It is for this 
reason that the greatest emulation prevails in all 
athletic exercises among the young Indians; and 
the children are perpetually seen trying their powers 
in ¥nrestling^ under the idea that this is the edu- 
cation which will chiefly benefit them ^\veTvV>[v€^ 
grow op. A weak man seldom long retaVxiB ^^ ^^k^^ 
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whose services another wants ; for when the help- 
mates of an able-bodied savage are too heavily lader 
with furs or provisions^ he makes no scruple of 
seizing the spouse of his weaker neighbour^ and 
transferring part of the burden to her back ; whilst^ 
if the injured party cannot challenge the aggressor 
to a wrestling-match^ he must not otherwise com. 
plain. The distress^ therefore^ of Matonabbee upon 
this occasion may be easily accounted for, as he was 
wounded in his pride and in his property, if not in 
his affections. But a personal contest was out of 
the question, and he was obliged to purchase his 
favourite over again, by yielding up all that was de- 
manded by his antagonist. This affair had nearly 
proved a serious obstacle to the expedition ; for so 
bitterly did the chief resent the aflOront, entertaining 
the highest ideas of his personal consequence, that he 
had resolved, like a Coriolanus of the New World, 
to renounce all farther alliance with his countrymen 
and join the Athabasca Indians, among whom he 
had formerly resided. But Hearne strenuously op- 
posed this project, and at last succeeded in dissuad- 
ing him from it.* 

Having agreed to proceed, Matonabbee, for the 
better prosecution of the enterprise, determined to 
make some new arrangements : He selected his two 
youngest wives, who were unencumbered with chil- 
dren, as alone worthy to accompany him, whilst the 
remainder, with all their luggage and a considerable 
number of the men, were commanded to await the 
return of the party from the Coppermine River. This 
change of plan, however, was not carried through 
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without difficulty. When the hour of separation 
came^ and Matonabhee and Heame set out in the 
evening of 31st May^ a low murmur of lamentation 
proceeded from the tents of the women who were left 
behind^ which^ running through all the notes of in- 
creasing grief^ at last burst into a loud yell. This 
continued as long as the party were in sight ; nor 
was it without much angry expostulation that some 
of them were prevented from following their hus- 
bands. The Indians^ however^ regarded all this^ 
which deeply ajSected their European associate^ with 
indifference^ walking forward without casting be- 
hind them a single look or word of sympathy^ and 
joyfully congratulating themselves on getting rid of 
the women^ dogs^ children^ and other encumbrances^ 
which added so greatly to the toil of the journey. 
One article they all carried^ although to Heame it 
appeared unnecessary, considering the expedition to 
be pacific, — ^this was a target of thin boards two 
feet broad and about three feet long. On inquir- 
ing for what purpose these shields were to be used, 
he discovered that the main consideration which 
reconciled the Indians to this expedition was the 
hope of attacking and murdering the Esquimaux 
who frequented the Coppermine River, between 
whom and the other Indian tribes there had long 
existed a deadly enmity. All the arguments em- 
ployed by Heame were insufficient to dissuade them 
from these hostile intentions. 

The party having crossed the arctic circle ar- 
rived at Cogead Lake, which they found frozen 
over ; so that they traversed its creeks and bays with- 
out the aid of their canoes. Thence they dVteeXj^ 
their course due north till they met witki a \>taii<i^ 
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of the CoDgecathawhachaga River^ where aooi 
Copper Indians received them with great IriiidiMin 
and readily sent all their canoes to their assistanee 
— a piece of courtesy particularly seasonable^ as thi 
ice had now broken up. To these Indians Heam 
explained the object of his journey^ and his goidi 
being personally known to them they treated tbi 
party^ which consisted of 150 persons^ with distia 
guished honour; — a feast was given^ the En^id 
traveller smoked with them his calumet of peaoe^ anc 
their chie& expressed the greatest anxiety that a Eu- 
ropean settlement should be established in the nei^ 
bourhood of the Coppermine River. They acknow^ 
ledged they had never found the sea at the moatii 
of the river free from ice ; but with singular sim- 
plicity seemed to consider this a very trifling obje& 
tion^ observing^ that the water was always so smooth 
between the ice and the shore, that even small hosts 
could sail there with great ease ; and inferring, thst 
what a canoe could do, a large ship must be sure 
to accomplish. As Heame was the first white man 
they had seen, he was surrounded by numbers, who 
examined him with the utmost minuteness. The 
result, however, was satisfactory ; for they at last 
pronounced him to be a perfect human being, ex- 
cept in the colour of his hair and eyes : the first 
they insisted was like the stained hair of a buffalo's 
tail, and the last, being light, were compared to 
those of a gull. The whiteness of his skin also was a 
circumstance on which they demurred a little, ob- 
serving, that it looked like meat which had been 
sodden in water till all the blood was extracted. He 
continued, however, to be viewed with a mixture of 
curiosity and admiration, and at his toilet was gene- 

5 
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rally attended by a body of the Indians^ who^ when 
he used his comb^ asked for the hairs which came 
off. These they carefully wrapped up, sayings 
" When I see you again, you shall again see your 
hair."* 

On reaching Congecathawhachaga in latitude 68^ 
46' north, Matonabbee deemed it expedient to leave 
all the women, taking the precaution to kill as many 
deer as were necessary for their support during his 
absence. The flesh was cut into thin slices and 
dried in the sun, — a frequent mode of preserving 
it in these high northern latitudes, by which it is 
kept palatable and nourishing for a twelvemonth. 
Having completed these arrangements, the party 
resumed their journey on the 1st of July, proceed- 
ing amidst dreadful storms of snow and occasional 
torrents of rain, which drenched them to the skin, 
through a barren and desolate country, where it 
was impossible with the wet moss and green brush- 
wood to kindle a fire. Compelled to take shelter in 
caves at night, — for they had no tents, — obliged to eat 
their meat raw, with the enjoyment of no higher 
luxury than a pipe, they yet pushed forward with 
unshaken perseverance, and after a week of great 
suffering, had the comfort to observe a complete 
change in the weather, which first became moderate, 
and soon after so sultry that it was sometimes im- 
possible to move at all. 

Early on the morning of 13th July, the expedi- 
tion crossed a long chain of hills, from the top of 
which they discerned a branch that joins the Cop. 
Pennine about forty miles from its influx into the 
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* Hearne's Journey, p. 122. 
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sea. Here the Indians killed a few fine bock.^ 
procured some excellent firewood, and, as it wi 
not certain that so &vourable an opportimity waul 
soon occur again, they sat down with appetit 
sharpened by long privation, spirits raised by the r 
collection of hardships overcome, and the abao 
certain prospect of ere long accomplishing the gie 
object of their expedition, to the most cheerfiil an 
comfortable meal they had enjoyed finr a long perio 
The reader will be amused with Heame's descrq 
tion of this delicious repiUt, and of the mysteries > 
Indian cookery : " Am such &vourable opportuniti 
of indulging the appetite," says he, ^^ happen b 
seldom, it is a general rule with the Indians, whif 
we did not neglect, to exert every art in dzesaii 
their food which the most refined skill in India 
cooking has been able to invent, and which consis 
chiefly in boiling, broiling, and roasting; but of a 
the dishes cooked by these people, a becatee, as it 
called in their language, is certainly the most ii 
licious (at least for a change) which can be pn 
pared horn a deer only without any other ingredien 
It is a kind of Scotch ' haggis' made with the hlooc 
a good quantity of fat shred small, some of the tei 
derest of the flesh, together with the heart an 
lungs, cut or more commonly torn into small shiver: 
— all which is put into the stomach and roasted, I 
being suspended over the fire by a string. Gai 
must be taken that it does not get too much hei 
at first, as the bag would thereby be liable to I 
burnt and the contents let out When it is sufl 
ciently done it will emit a rich steam, in the sam 
manner as a fowl or a joint of meat, which is s 
much as to say ^ Come eat me now !' and if it b 
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tak^i in time^ before the blood or the contents are too 
much doae, it is certainly a most delicious morsel^ 
even without pepper^ salt^ or any other seasoning."* 

Having regaled themselves in this smnptuous 
manner^ and taken a few hours' rest^ they once 
more set out^ and after a walk of nine or ten miles^ 
at last arrived at the Coppermine. Scarcely had 
Heame omgratulated himself on reaching the great 
object of his mission^ unpacked his surveying in- 
stalments, and prepared to follow its progress to 
tile great Arctic Ocean^ when one of those dark 
and terrible scenes occurred which are so strik* 
ingly characteristic o^savage life. As soon as Ma- 
(onabbee and his party gained the banks of the 
river^ three spies were sent out to discover whether 
any Esquimaux were in the neighbourhood. Af- 
ter a short absence they returned with intelligence 
that they had seen five tents^ about twelve miles 
distant on the west side of the river. All was now 
^Biiike preparation; the guns^ knives^ and spears^ 
wefe carefiilly examined ; and as they learned that 
tiie nature of the ground would render it easy to ad- 
vance unpereeived^ it was determined to steal upon 
their victims in this manner^ and put them to death. 
Tbis plan was executed with the most savage exact- 
ness; and nothing could present a more dreadful 
view of human nature in its unenlightened state^ 
than the perfect unanimity of purpose which pervad- 
ed the whole body of Indians upon this horrid oc- 
casion^ although at other times they were in no re- 
elect amenable to discipline. 

Each man first painted his target> some with a re- 
presentation of the sun^ others of the moon^ and se- 

* Hearne^s Jouraey, p. 144. 
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vera] with the pictures of beasts and birds of prey^ or 
of imaginary beings, which they affirmed to be the 
inhabitants of the elements, upon whose assistaiue 
they relied for success in their enterprise. They then 
moved with the utmost stealth in the direction of the 
tents, taking care not to cross any of the hills whidi 
concealed their approach. It was a miserable circom* 
stance that these poor creatures had taken up their 
abode in such ground that their enemies, without 
being observed, formed an ambuscade not 200 yards 
distant, and lay for some time watching the mo- 
tions of the Esquimaux, as if marking their victimSt 
Here the last preparations for the attack were made: 
The Indians tied up their long black hair in a knot 
behind, lest it should be blown in their eyes ; paint- 
ed their faces black and red, which gave them s 
hideous aspect ; deliberately tucked up the sleevei 
of their jackets close under the armpits, and polled 
off their stockings; whilst some, still more eager to 
render themselves light for running, threw off thdr 
jackets, and stood with their weapons in their hands 
quite naked, except their breech-clothes and shoes. 
By the time all were ready it was near one o'doek 
in the morning; when,findbig the Esquimaux quiet, 
they rushed from their concealment. In an instanti 
roused by the shouts of the savages, the unfortunate 
wretches, men, women, and children, ran naked out 
of the tents, and attempted to escape ; but the In- 
dians had surrounded them on the land side, and 
as none dared to leap into the river, all were mIl^ 
dered in cold blood ; whilst Heame, whom a regard 
for his personal safety had compelled to accompany 
the party, stood a short way off rooted to the ground 
in horror and agony- 
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'' The shrieks and groans of the poor expiring 
retches/' says he, in his striking account of this 
readful episode in savage life, " were truly dis- 
easing; and my horror was much increased at see- 
ig a young girl, about eighteen years of age, killed 
» near me that when the first spear was struck in- 
> her side she fell down at my feet and twisted 
»and my legs, so that it was with difficulty that 
could disengage myself from her dying grasps, 
s two Indian men pursued this unfortunate vie 
m, I solicited very hard for her life ; but the mur- 
srers made no reply till they had stuck both their 
lears through her body and transfixed her to the 
mmd. They then looked me sternly in the face, 
id began to ridicule me by asking if I wanted an 
squimaux wife, whilst they paid not the smallest 
gard to the shrieks and agony of the poor wretch, 
ho was turning round their spears like an eeL 
ideed, after receiving from them much abusive 
Dguage on the occasion, I was at length obliged to 
leire that they would be more expeditious in de* 
atching their victim out of her misery, otherwise I 
oiild be obliged out of pity to assist in the friendly 
fioe of putting an end to the existence of a fellow-, 
eature who was so cruelly wounded. On this re- 
lest being made, one of the Indians hastily drew 
s spear from the place where it was first lodged, 
id pierced it through her breast near the heart, 
he love of life, however, even in this most mise- 
ble state, was so predominant, that though this 
ight be justly called the most merciful act which 
idd be done for the poor creature^ it seemed to be 
iwelcome ; for, though much exhausted by pain 
id loss of bloody she made several efforts to ward 
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off the friendly blow. My situation and tlie tenor 
of my mind at beholding this butchery cannot eanly 
be conceived^ much less described : though I summed 
up all the fortitude I was master of on the occasion, 
it was with difficulty that I could refrain from tean ; 
and I am confident that my features must have feel- 
ingly expressed how sincerely I was affected at the 
barbarous scene I then witnessed. Even at this 
hour I cannot reflect on the transactions of that 
horrid day without shedding tears."* 

After making an accurate survey of the river 
till its junction with the sea^ Heame proceeded to 
one of the copper-mines^ which he found scajpoely 
to deserve the name^ it being nothing more than a 
chaotic mass of rocks and gravely rent by an earths 
quake^ or some other convulsion^ into numerous fis- 
sures, through one of which flowed a small river. 
Although the Indians had talked in magnificoit 
terms of this mine^ after a search of four hours a 
solitary piece of ore was all that could be disoovm^ed; 
and instead of pointing out the hills entirely com- 
posed of copper^ and the quantities of rich ore with 
which they had affirmed it would be easy to freight 
a large vessel^ they now told a ridiculous story of 
some insults offered to the goddess of the mine^ who 
in revenge declared that she would sit upon it till 
she and it sunk together into the earth. In c(Hise- 
quence of this threat, they next year found her sunk 
up to the waist, and the quantity of copper much de- 
creased, whilst the following summer she had entire- 
ly disappeared, and the whole mine along with her. 

In reaching the sea, Heame had accomplished the 
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great object of his journey^ and his homeward 
route did not vary materially from his course to the 
Arctic Ocean. On 31st July^ they arrived at the 
|dace where the Indians had left their fomilies^ and 
on '9th August resumed their course to the south- 
west; travelling with frequent intervals of rest 
till, on 24th November, they reached the northern 
riiore of the great Athabasca Lake. In this lati- 
tude, at this season, the sun's course f(»med an ex- 
tremely small segment of a circle above the horizon, 
scarcely rising half way up the trees ; but the bril- 
liancy of the stars, and the vivid and beautiful light 
emitted by the aurora boreaUs, even without the aid 
of the moon, amply ccHnpensated for the want of 
the sun, so that at midnight Heame could see to 
lead very small {nrint In the deep stillness of the 
night, also, these northern meteors were distinctly 
heard to make a rushing and crackling noise, like 
the waving of a large flag in a fresh gale of wind.* 
Aeeoiding to the information of the natives, the 
Athabasca Lake is nearly 120 leagues long from 
east to west, and twenty wide frtmi north to south. 
It was beautifully studded with islands, covered 
with tall poplars, birch, and pines, which were plen- 
tiliiDy stocked with deer, and abounded with pike, 
tnmt, and barbie, besides the species known by the 
Indians under the names of tittam^ methy, and 



The country through which they had hitherto 
traveUed had been extremely barren and hilly, co- 
^vored with stunted firs and dwarf willows ; but it 
now subsided into a fine plain, occasionally varied 

* Heune'c Jaunt^y p. 824. 
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with tall woods^ and well stocked with bulBSdo and 
moose-deer. The party spent some days with mudi 
pleasure in hunting ; and as the flesh of the younger 
buffaloes was delicious^ their exhausted stock of 
provisions was seasonably supplied. In one of 
their excursions an incident occurred strikingly 
characteristic of savage life: The Indians came 
suddenly on the track of a strange snow-shoe, and 
following it to a wild part of the country, remote 
from any human habitation^ they discovered a hut, 
in which a young Indian woman was sitting alone. 
She had lived for the last eight moons in absolute 
solitude^ and recounted with affecting simplicity the 
circumstances by which she had been driven Iran 
her own people : She belonged^ she said^ to the tribe 
of the Dog-ribbed Indians^ and in an inroad of the 
Athabasca nation^ in the summer of 1770^ had been 
taken prisoner. The savages^ according to their in- 
variable practice^ stole upon the tents in the nighty 
and murdered before her face her father^ mother, and 
husband^ whilst she and three other young women 
were reserved from the slaughter^ and made captive 
Her child^ four or five months old^ she contrived to 
carry with her^ concealed among some clothing ; but 
on arriving at the place where the party had left 
their wives^ her precious bundle was examined 
by the Athabasca women^ one of whom tore the 
infant from its mother^ and killed it on the spot 
In Europe^ an act so inhuman would^ in all pro- 
bability^ have been instantly followed by the in- 
sanity of the parent ; but in North America^ though 
maternal affection is equally intense^ the nerves are 
more sternly strung. So horrid a cruelty^ however, 
determined her, thoug\i l\ie TQ».ii'w\iQ!&^ ^iXQ^rty she 
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had become was kind and careful of her^ to take 
the first opportunity of escaping^ with the intention 
of returning to her own nation ; but the great dis- 
tance^ and the numerous winding rivers and creeks 
she had to pass^ caused her to lose the way^ and 
winter coming on^ she had built a hut in this se- 
cluded spot. When discovered^ she was in good 
healthy well fed^ and in the opinion of Heame^ 
one of the finest Indian women he had ever seen. 
Five or six inches of hoop made into a knife^ and 
the .iron shank of an arrow-head which served as 
an awl^ were the only implements she possessed; 
and with these she made snow-shoes and other 
useful articles. For subsistence she snared par. 
tridges^ rabbits^ and squirrels^ and had killed two 
or three beavers and some porcupines. After the 
few dea--sinews she had brought with her were ex. 
pended in making snares and sewing her clothings 
she supplied their place with the sinews of rab- 
bits' legs^ which she twisted together with great 
dexterity. Thus occupied^ she not only became re- 
omciled to her desolate situation^ but had found 
time to amuse herself by manufacturing little pieces 
of personal ornament. Her clothing was formed of 
rabbitrskins sewed together ; the materials^ though 
mde^ being tastefully disposed^ so as to make her 
garb assume a pleasing though desert-bred appear- 
ance. The singular circumstances under which she 
was founds her beauty and useful accomplishments^ 
occasioned a contest among the Indians^ as to who 
should have her for a wife ; and the matter being 
decided^ she accompanied them in their journey. 
On 1st March^ they left the level co\m.lrj ol >i^e 
AthBbescaSj and approached the stony YiWY^XMiVXiA- 
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ing the territories of the Northern IndiaiiB, timvernng 
ivhich they arrived in safety at Prince of Wakg* 
Fort on the 29th of June 1772> having been absent 
eighteen months and twenty-three days. 

The journey of Heame must be regarded as finnu 
ing an important era in the geography of AmerioL 
For some time it had been supposed that this vsit 
continent extended in an almost unbroken mi« 
towards the Pole ; and we find it thus depicted in 
the maps of that period. The circumstance of 
Heame having reached the shore of the great Arc- 
tic Ocean at once demonstrated the fidlacy of sll 
such ideas. It threw a new and dear light upon 
the structure of this portion of the globe^ and resting 
upon the results thus distinctly ascertained^ the ha- 
manmind^ inde&tigable in the pursuit of knowledge, 
started forward in a career of still more enlaiged 
and interesting discovery.* 

Whilst the Hudson's Bay Company^ by the 
mission of Mr Heame^ vindicated their character 
from the charge of indtSerence to the cause of geo- 
graphical discovery^ another institution had arisen 
imder the title of the North- West Fur Company, 
which^ though it did not rest on a royal charter^ and 
had experienced in its earliest exertions many se- 
vere reverses^ at last arrived^ by the intelligence and 
perseverance of its partners and servants^ at a de- 
gree of prosperity which surpassed the chartered 
companies of France and England. In the count- 
ing-house of Mr Gregory, a partner of this company, 
was bred a native of Inverness^ named Alexander 
Mackenzie. In conducting the practical details of 

* Murray's Discoveries and Travels in North Amerk% voL iL p^ 1^ 
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Uie liir-trade^ he had been settled at on early period 
of life in the country to the north-west of Lake 
Superior^ and became animated with the ambition of 
p^ietrating across the continent: For this under- 
taking he was eminently qualified^ possessing an in« 
quisitive and enterprising mind with a strong frame 
of body^ and combining the fervid andexcursive ge- 
nius which has been said to characterize the Scots in 
general, with that more cautious and enduring tem- 
peram^it which belongs to the northern Highlander. 
On 3d June 17^» Mackenzie set out from Fort 
Chepewyan^ at the head of the Athabasca Lake^ a 
station nearly central between Hudson's Bay and the 
Pacific He had resided here for eight years^ and was 
fiMniliftF with the difficulties of the journey as well 
as aware of the most likely methods of surmounting 
them. He took with him four canoes. In the first he 
embarked with a German and four Canadians^ two 
of the latter being accompanied by their wives. 
A Northern Indian^ called the English Chiet who 
had been a follower of Matonabbee the guide of Mr 
Heame^ occupied the second with his two wives. 
The third was paddled by two stout young Indians^ 
who acted in the double capacity of hunters and in- 
terpreters ; whilst the fourth was laden with pro- 
Tisicms^ clothings ammunition^ and various articles 
intended as presents for the Indians. This last 
eanoe was committed to the charge of Mr le Roux, 
one of the company's clerks. 

On 4th June^ the party reached the Slave River^ 
which connects the Athabasca and Slave Lakes, 
in a course of about 170 miles ; and on the 9th 
of the same month they arrived at the Slave Lake, 
without experiencing any other inconveniences than 
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those arising from the attacks of the moequitoes 
during the heat of the day^ and the extreme oold 
in the morning and evening. In the river were 
frequent rapids^ which ohliged them to land and 
transport their canoes and luggage over the car- 
rying-places^ — a toilsome process^ but attended with 
no danger/ as the path had been cleared by the 
Indians trading with the company. The banks 
were covered with various kinds of trees; but, 
owing to its inferior level and its rich black soil^ 
the western side was more thickly wooded than 
the other. On the eastern bank^ composed of a 
yellow clay mixed with gravely the trees were 
smaller^ but in full leaf^ though the ground was not 
thawed above fourteen inches in depth. At a little 
distance from the river were extensive plains fire- 
quented by herds of buffaloes ; the woods bordering 
its sides were tenanted by moose and rein deer; 
and numerous colonies of beavers built their ha- 
bitations on the small streams which fed the lake. 
This large body of water was covered with ice, which 
had not given way except in a small strip round 
the shore, where the depth, nowhere exceeding three 
feet, was scarcely sufficient to float the canoes. 
Though now the 9th of June, there was every ap- 
pearance that the ice would detain the expedition 
for a considerable time ; and it was thought neces- 
sary to pitch their tents. The nets were now set ; 
the Indians went off in different directions to hunt; 
the women gathered berries of various sorts, which 
abounded in the neighbouring woods; and their 
larder was soon supplied with plenty of geese, ducks, 
and beaver, excellent trout, carp, and white fish, 
and some dozens of swan and duck eggs, which were 
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acked up in an adjacent island. Their stay^ there- 
ore^ was far irom unpleasant^ combining the novelty 
if a residence in a strange country with the excita- 
ion and variety of a hunter's life ; and on the 15th^ 
liter a rest of six days^ as the ice had given way a 
ittle, they resumed their journey. 

Since leaving Athabasca^ the twilight had been 
10 bright^ owing to the short disappearance of the 
iun below the horizon^ that even at midnight not a 
itar was to be seen ; but as they glided along the 
lake they were greeted by the moon^ which rose 
be^utifiLlly above the woods, with her lower horn in 
a state of eclipse. The obscuration continued for 
about six minutes in a cloudless sky.* Coasting 
along the shore, they came to a lodge of Red Knife 
hdians, so denominated from their using copper 
knives. One of these men engaged to conduct them 
to the mouth of the river which was the object of 
their search; but such were the impediments en. 
countered from drifUice, contrary winds, and the 
ignorance of the guide, whom the English Chief 
threatened to murder for engaging in a service 
for which he was unfit, that it was the 29th of 
the month before they embarked upon the river 
nnoe knovm by the name of the traveller who now 
jbst ascended it. On leaving the lake, the Mac- 
kenzie River was found to run to the westward^ 
beooming gradually narrower for twenty- four miles, 
till it diminished into a stream not more than half 
a mile wide, with a strong current, and a depth of 
three and a half fathoms. A stiff breeze from the 
Mward now drove them on at a great rate, and 

* Mackenzie's Travels, p> IL 
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after a rapid run of ten miles^ the channel gradu- 
ally widened till it aasmned the appearance of a 
small lake^ which proved to be the utmost limit 
known to their guide. They now came in sight of the 
chain of the Hem Mountains^ bearing north-west, 
and had some difficulty in recovering the channel 
of the river. 

Having resumed their course on 1st July^ tiiey 
met with no interruption for five days^ when they 
observed several smokes on the northern bank. On 
landing they discovered an encampment of five fiu 
milies of Slave and Dog-ribbed Indians^ who on the 
first appearance of the party fled into the woods in 
consternation. The entreaties of the English Chiet 
whose language they understood^ at length dissipated 
their apprehensions; and the distribution of a few 
beads, rings^ and knives^ with a supply of grog, re- 
conciled them entirely to the strangers. Their ac- 
count of the difficulties in the farther navigation of 
the river was not a little appalling : They asserted 
that it would require several winters to reach the 
sea^ and that old age would inevitably overtake the 
party before their return. Monsters of horrid shapes 
and malignant disposition were represented as hav- 
ing their abodes in the rocky caves on the banks^ 
ready to devour the presumptuous traveller who ap« 
proached ; and the more substantial impediment of 
two impassable falls was said to exist about thirty 
days' march from where they then were. 

Though such tales were treated with contempt 
by Mackenzie^ the Indians^ already tired of the 
voyage^ drank them in with willing ears, and they 
could scarcely be persuaded to pursue their jour- 
ley. On consenting to proceed^ one of the Dog- 
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ribbed Indians was induced^ by the present of a 
kettle^ an axe^ and some other articles^ to accom- 
pany them as a guide; but when the time of em- 
barkation arrived^ his love of home came upon 
him with such violence^ that he used every artifice 
to esa^ from his agreement^ and at last was ac- 
tually forced on board. Previous to his departure^ 
a singular ceremony took place : With great solem- 
nity he cut off a lock of his hair^ and dividing it 
into three parts^ fastened one to the upper part of 
his wife's head^ blowing on it thrice with the ut- 
most violence^ and uttering certain words as a charm. 
The other two locks he fixed with the same cere, 
monies to the heads of his two children. These 
Indians were in general a meagre^ ^S^y> ^^^ i^l- 
ilEivoured race^ particularly ill-made in the legs. 
Some of them wore their hair very long, others al- 
lowed a tress to fall behind^ cutting the rest short 
round their ears. A few old men had beards^ 
whilst the young and middle-aged appeared to have 
palled out every hair on their chin. Each cheek 
was adorned by two double lines tattooed from the 
ear to the nose^ of which the gristle was perforated 
so as to admit a goose-quill or a small piece of wood. 
Their clothing consisted of dressed deer-skins. For 
winter wear these were prepared with the fur, and 
the shiirts made of them decorated with a neat em- 
broidery, composed of porcupine-quills and the hair 
of the moose-deer, coloured red, black, yellow, or 
white. Their shirts reached to the mid-thigh, whilst 
their upper garments covered the whole body, having 
a fringe round the bottom. Their leggins, which were 
embroidered round the ankle and sewed to their 
sboes^ reached to mid-thigh. The dress of the wo- 
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men was nearly the same as that of the men. They- 
wore gorgets of horn or wood^ and had bracelets of 
the same materials. On their head was placed 
a fillet or bandeau^ formed of strips of leather^ em- 
broidered richly with porcupine-quills^ and stuck 
round with bear's claws or talons of wild fowl 
Their belts and garters were neatly constructed of the 
sinews of wild animals and porcupine-quills. Fiom 
these belts descended a long fringe composed of strmgi 
of leather, and worked round with hair of varioiu co- 
lours, and their mittens hung from their neck in a 
position convenient for the reception of their hands.* 
Their arms and weapons for the chase were bows 
and arrows, spears, daggers, and a large club form- 
ed of the rein-deer horn, called a pogamagan. The 
bows were about five or six feet long, with string! 
of sinews ; and flint, iron, or copper, supplied barhi 
to the arrows. Their spears, nearly six feet long, 
were pointed with bone, whilst their stone-axes 
were fastened with cords of green skin to a wooden 
handle. Their canoes were light, and so small as 
to carry only one person. 

On 5th July, the party re-embarked. Continuing 
their course west-south-west, they passed the Great 
Bear Lake River ; and steering through numerous 
islands, came in sight of a ridge of snowy moun- 
tains, frequented, according to their guide, by herds 
of bears and small white buffaloes. The banks of 
the river appeared to be pretty thickly peopled; 
and though at first the natives uniformly attempted 
to escape, the offer of presents generally brought 
them back, and procured a seasonable supply of 
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bam, ytaetridgeB, figh^ or mii^eer. The same sto- 
lies 1^ spirits or manitoiis which haunted the stieaiii, 
and of fearfdl rapids that would dash the canoes to 
pieeei^ were repeated by these tribes; and the gnide^ 
iqion idiom sndi representations had a powerM ef- 
fiDCty decamped in the ni^t during a storm of thnn. 
dcrand lightning. His place^ however, was soon sup- 
l^ied; and, after a shcnt sai], they i^ypniached an en- 
campment of Indians, whose brawny figures, healthy 
s^pearance, and great cleanliness, showed them to 
be a superior race to those lately passed* Fromthem 
Marfcemrie learnt that he must sleep ten nights be. 
tee vriYing «t the •«, and in three nights would 
meet tiie Esquimaux, with whom they had been 
isimefiy at war, but were now in a state of peace. 
One 1^ these people, whose language was most in- 
tciligiMe to the intopreter, agreed to accompany 
the fartj; but became dreadfully alarmed when 
some 1^ the men discharged their fowling-pieces. 
It was erident none of this race had erer heard 
the vqMMt of fire-arms. To reconcile him to his de- 
partmv, his two brothers followed in their canoes, 
and diverted him with native songs^ and other airs 
said to be imitations of tiuwe of the Esquimaux. 
The trimnph of music was never more strikin^y 
exhibited ; firom deep dejection the Indian at once 
passed into a state of the highest and most ludicrous 
excitement, keeping time to the songs by a variety of 
giolesqae gesticulations, performed with such unceas- 
mg fiqiidity and so little regard to the slendemess 
of the bark, wfaidi quivered under his weight, that 
they expected every moment to see it upset In one 
of ys paroxysms, shooting his canoe aki&^dfc <A 
Madunzkrs, be leaped into it, and commenced va 
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Esquimaux dance. At last he was restored to some 
degree of composure^ which became complete od 
their passing a hill^ where he infimned them that 
three winters ago the Esquimaux had slain his 
grand&ther.* 

Mackenzie soon after reached the tents of a tribe 
named Deguthee-Dinees^ or QuarreUers^ who justi- 
fied their name by the menacing gestures with wfaidi 
they received the strangers' approach. Afewpresentiy 
however^ reconciled them to tiie intrusion ; and thej 
communicated the gratifying intelligence that the 
distance overland to the sea^ either by an easteriy cr 
westerly route^ was inconsiderable. The party now 
pushed on with renewed hopes ; and the river soon 
after separating into several streams^ they chose the 
middle and largest, which ran north. This shortly 
brought in sight a range of snowy mountains^ stretch- 
ing far to the northward ; and^ by an observatioOi 
Mackenzie found the latitude to be 67^ 4Ty whidi 
convinced him that the waters on which their frtfl 
barks were then gliding must flow into the grett 
Hyperborean Ocean.t At this moment^ when with- 
in a few days of accomplishing the great object of 
their journey, the Indians sunk into a fit of despon- 
dency, and hesitated to proceed. The guide plesd- 
ed his ignorance of the country, as he had never be- 
fore penetrated to the shores of the Benahulla Toe, 
or White Man's Lake. Mackenzie assured them 
he would return if they did not reach it in saves 
days, and prevailed on them to continue their comoe. 

It was now the 11th of July, and the sun at mid- 
night was still considerably above the horizon, whilst 

* Mackenzie's Travels, p^ 61. -f- Ibid, pk H 
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erery thing denoted the proziniity of the sea. On 
hmding at-a deserted encampment, still marked by 
the ashes of some Esquimaux fires, they observed se- 
veral pieces of whalebone, and a place where train-oil 
had been spilt Soon alter they came to three houses 
reeently left by the natives. The ground-plot of 
these halMtations was oval, about fifteen feet long, ten 
feet wide in the middle, and eight feet at either end ; 
the whole was dug about twelve inches below the sur- 
fi^e, one half being covered with willow-branches, 
and {NTobaUy forming the bed of the whole £suni]y. 
In the middle of the other^f, a space four feet wide, 
wliidi had been hollowed to the depth of twelve 
indies, was the only spot where a grown person 
eould stand upright One side of it was covered with 
wiDow-bfanches, and the other formed the hearth. 
The door, in one end of the house, was about two 
feet and a half high by two feet wide, and was 
readied throu^ a covered way about five feet long ; 
so Hiai the only access to this curious dwelling was 
by creeping on all fours. On the top was an ori- 
fice about ei^teen inches square, which served the 
tnfUe purpose of a window, a chimney, and an oc- 
door. The under-ground part of the floor 
lined with split wood, whilst cross pieces of 
timber, laid on six or eight upright stakes, supported 
an obkmg square roof; the whole being formed of 
drift-wood, and covered with branches and dry grass, 
over which was spread earth a foot thick. On either 
side of. these houses were a few square holes, about 
two feet deep, covered with split wood and earth, ex- 
cepting <me smaU {dace in the middle, which appear. 
ed to be contrived fcnr the preservation of the ^NmXcx 
stodk of provisiaDSL In and about the Yioxisea \v} 
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sledge-nmners^ and bones^ pieces of wlialeboiie^ and 
poplar-bark cut in circles, used evidently to buoy the 
nets ; and before each habitation a great number ol 
stumps of trees were driven into the ground^ iqNm 
which its late possessors had probably hung their 
nets and fish to dry in the sun. 

The signs of vegetation were by this time scarcely 
perceptible ; the trees had dwindled into a few dwarf 
willows, not more than three feet high ; and though 
the foot-marks on the sandy beach of some of tihe 
islands showed that the natives had recently been 
there, all attempts to obtain a sight of them proved 
unavailing. The discontent of the guide and of the 
Indian hunters was now renewed; but their asser- 
tion, that on the morrow they were to reach a huge 
lake in which the Esquimaux killed a huge fish, and 
whose shores were inhabited by white bears, con- 
vinced Mackenzie that this description refeired to 
the Arctic Sea, with its mighty denizen the whale. 
He accordingly pressed forward with firesh ardour, 
and the canoes were soon carried by the current to 
the entrance of the lake, which, from all the aceom- 
panying circumstances, appears to have been an arm 
of the Arctic Ocean. It was quite open to the 
westward, and by an observation the latitude irtf 
found to be 69^. From the spot where this survey 
was taken they now continued their course to the 
westernmost point of a high island, which they 
reached after a run of fifteen miles, and around it 
the utmost depth of water was only five feet. 1%^ 
lake appeared to be covered with ice for about two 
leagues' distance, no land was seen ahead, and it 
was found impossible to proceed &rther. Haf^ily; 
when they had thus readied the fitrthest poiflt of 
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their progress northward^ and were about to return 
in great disappointment^ two circumstances occurred 
which rendered it certain that they had penetrated to 
the sea : The first was the appearance of many large 
floating substances in the water^ believed at first to be 
masses of iee^ which^ on being approached^ turned out 
to be whales; and the second^ the rise and fall of the 
tide, observed both at the eastern and western end of 
the island, which they named Whale Island.* Hav- 
ing in OMnpany with the English Chief ascended to 
its highest ground, Mackenzie saw the solid ice ex- 
tending to the eastward ; and to the west, as far as 
the eye could reach, they dimly dLscemed a chain of 
mountains apparently about twenty leagues' distance 
stietdiing to the northward. Many islands were seen 
to the eastward; but though they came to a grave, 
on ^iiich lay a bow, a paddle, and a spear, they 
met no living human beings in these arctic solitudes. 
The red-fox and the rein-deer, flocks of beautiful 
Rovers, some venerable white owls, and several large 
white gulls, were the only natives. Previous to 
setting out on their return, a post was erected close 
to the tents, upon which the traveller engraved the 
latitude of the place, his own name, the number of 
persons by whom he was accompanied, and the time 
they had spent on the island. 

It was now the 16th of July, and they re-embark- 
ed im their homeward voyage. On the 21st the 
son, which for some time had never set, descended 
bdow the horizon, and the same day eleven of the 
natives joined them. They represented their tribe as 
numerous, and perpetually at war with the Esqui- 

* Mmkamef pp» 64, 66. 
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maux^ who had broken a treaty into which they 
had inveigled the Indians^ and butchered many of 
them. Occasionally a strong body ascended the 
river in large canoes^ in search of flints to point their 
spears and arrows. At present they were on the 
banks of a lake to the eastward, hunting rein-deer, 
and would soon begin to catch big fish (whales) 
for their winter stock. They had been informed 
that the same Esquimaux, eight or ten winters 
ago, saw to the westward, on White Man's Lake, 
several large canoes full of white men, who gave 
iron in exchange for leather. On landing at a lodge 
of natives farther down the river, the English Chief 
obtained some other particulars from a Dog-ribbed 
Indian, who had been driven by some private qmur- 
rel from his own nation, and lived among the 
Hare Indians. According to his information^ there 
was a much larger river to the south-west of the 
mountains, which fell into White Man's Lake. The 
people on its banks were a gigantic and wicked race, 
who could kill common men with their eyes^ and 
sailed in huge canoes. There was, he added, no 
known communication by water with this great ri- 
ver ; but those who had seen it went over the moun- 
tains, and it flowed towards the mid-day sun. 
This description proceeded, he acknowledged^' not 
from personal observation, but was taken from the 
report of others who inhabited the opposite moun" 
tains. Mackenzie having fallen in with one of these 
strangers, by a bribe of some beads, prevailed upon 
him to delineate the circumjacent country and the 
course of the unknown river upon the sand. The 
map proved a very rude production. He traced out a 
long point of land between the rivers without paying 
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the least attention to their courses. This isthmus he 
represented as running into the great lake^ at the 
extremity of which^ as he had been told by Indians 
of other nations^ there was built a Benahulla Couin^ 
or White Man's Fort " This/* says Mackenzie^ ." I 
took to be Oonalaska Fort^ and consequently the river 
to the west to be Cook's River, and that the body of 
water or sea into which the river discharges itself at 
Whale Island communicated with Norton Sound." 

Mad^enzie now endeavoured to procure a guide 
across the mountains, but the natives steadily refus- 
ed ; and any additional intelligence which they com. 
numicated regarding the country only consisted of le. 
gends concerning the supernatural power and ferocity 
of its inhabitants. They were represented as a sort of 
monsters with ¥ring8, who fed on huge birds which, 
though killed by them with ease, no other mortal 
would venture to assail. Having gravely stated this, 
they began both young and old to jump and dance 
witii astmishing violence and perseverance, imitat. 
ing the cries of the rein^deer, bear, and wolf, in the 
hope of intimidating Mackenzie; but when he threat. 
ened with an angry aspect to force one of them along 
with him across the mountains, a sudden fit of sick- 
nets seized the whole party, and in a Mnt tone, 
wfaidi formed a ludicrous contrast to their former vo. 
dferation, they declared they would expire the in. 
stant they were taken from their homes. In the end 
the teaveUer was compelled to leave them without 
accomplishing his object* 

On Ist August, as the expedition approached the 
river of the Bear Lake, the stars, which hitherto, 

* Mackenzie, pb 87 
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from the extreme deamess of the twilight, had con. 
tinued invisible^ began to twinkle in the sky, md 
the air from being oppressively sultry became lo 
cold^ that perpetual ezerdse could scaroely keep the 
men warm. The women were now oonstantly em- 
ployed in making shoes of moose-skin^ as a pair did 
not last more than a day, whilst the hunters brooght 
in supplies of geese, rein-deer, and beaver ; ■ and <m 
one occasion a wolf was killed^ roasted, and eaten 
with great satis&ction. On 2Sd August, they 
reached the entrance of the Slave Lake, after wluA 
their progress homeward presented no feature of in- 
terest, and on 12th September they arrived in sde^ 
at Fort Chepewyan, after an absence of 102 days. 
The importance of this journey must be apparent, 
on considering it in connexion with the expedition rf 
Heame. Both travellers had succeeded in reaching 
the shores of an arctic sea ; and it became not only 
an established fact, that there was an ocean of greit 
extent in the north of America, but it was rendered 
extremely probable that this sea formed its conti- 
nuous boundary. 

Mackenzie concluded his first journey in Septem- 
ber 1789, and about three years afterwards under- 
took a second expedition, which proved still nuve 
difficult and hazardous, and equidly important and 
satis&ctory in its results. His object was to ascend 
the Peace River, which rises in theRocky Mountains, 
and crossing these to penetrate to that unknown ri- 
ver which in his former journey had been the sub- 
ject of his unwearied inquiry. This he conjectured 
must conmiunicate with the sea ; and, pursuing its 
course, he hoped to reach the shores of the Padfic 
Setting out accordingly on lOih October 1792, he 
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pushed on to the lonotest European settlement, 
where he spent the winttf in a traffic (cr fars with 
the Beaver and Roeky Indians. Having despatched 
six canoes to Fwt Chepewyan with the cargo he had 
collected^ he engaged hunters and interpreters, and 
laundied the canoe in which he had determined 
to prosecute his discoveries. Her dimensiims were 
twenty-five feet long within^ exclusive of the curves 
of stem and stem^ twenty-six inches hold^ and four 
feet nine inches beam. She was at the same time so 
lightj that two men could carry her three <Mr four miles 
without resting. In this slender vessel they not 
only stowed away their provisions^ presents, arms, 
ammunition, and baggage, to the weight of 3000 
pounds, but found room for seven Europeans, two 
Indians, and the leader himself. On embarking, 
the winter interpreter left in charge of the fort 
eould not rofrain from tears when he anticipated 
the dangers they wero about to encounter, whilst 
they themselves fervently offered up their prayers 
to Almighty God for a safe return. 

The conmienoement of their voyage was propi- 
tious; and under a serene sky, with a keen but 
healthy air, the bark glided through some beautiful 
scenery. On the west side of the river the ground 
rose in a gently-ascending lawn, broken at intervals 
by abrupt precipices, and extending in a rich wood- 
land perspective as far as the eye could reach. This 
magnificent amphitheatre presented groves of pop- 
lar in every direction, whose openings wero enliven- 
ed with herds of elks and buffaloes; the former 
choosing the steeps and uplands, the latter prefer- 
ring the plains. At this time the buffaloes were at- 
tended by their young ones, which frisked about. 
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whilst the female elks were great with young. The 
whole country displayed an exuherant verdure; die 
trees which bore blossoms were rapidly bursting into 
flower^ and the soft velvet rind of the branches rdleet- 
ed the oblique rays of a rising or a setting sun^ im- 
parting a cheerfulness and brilliancy to the scenei 
which gladdened the heart with the buoyant in- 
fluences of the season.* After a few days the air 
became colder^ the country more desolate^ the track 
of the large grisly bear was discerned on the banks, 
and the weather was occasionally broken by sUmni 
of thunder and lightning. 

From this time till the 21st of May^ the passage 
was attended with difficulties that would have dis- 
heartened a less energetic leader. The river beuig 
broken by frequent cascades and dangerous rapids, it 
was necessary to carry the canoe and luggage till 
they could resume thisir voyage in safety. On thdr 
nearer approach to the Rocky Mountains^ the stream^ 
hemmed in between stupendous rocks^ presented i 
continuance of frightful torrents and impracticaUe 
cataracts. The dangers to which they had already 
been exposed had greatly disheartened the men^ and 
they began to murmur audibly^ so that no alterna- 
tive was left but to return. Indeed there was some 
reason for this irresolution ; by water fJEurther pro- 
gress was impossible^ and they could only advance 
over a mountain whose sides were broken by sharp 
jagged rocks^ and thickly covered with wood. Mac- 
kenzie despatched a reconnoitring party^ with orden 
to ascend the mountain^ and proceed in a straight 
course from its summit^ keeping the line of the 
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iTer till they ascertained that it was navigable, 
daring their absence his people repaired the canoe^ 
Rrhilst he took an altitude which ascertained the la- 
^tade to be 56° 8^ At sunset the scouts returned 
by different routes. They had penetrated through 
^ick woods^ ascended hills^ and dived into valleys^ 
till they got beyond the rapids^ and agreed^ that 
though the difficulties to be encountered by land 
were alarming^ it was their only course. Unpro- 
mising as the task appeared^ their spirits had risen 
and their murmurs were forgotten ; so that a kettle 
of wild rice sweetened with sugar^ with the usual 
evening regale of rum^ renewed their courage ; and^ 
after a night's rest^ they proceeded at break of day 
on their laborious journey. 

In the first place^ the men cut a road up the 
mountain where the trees were smallest^ felling some 
in such a manner as to make them fall parallel to 
the road without separating them entirely from the 
stamps, in this way forming a kind of railing on 
dther side. The baggage and the canoe were then 
JMrought from the water-side to the encampment, — an 
undertaking exceedingly perilous, as a single false 
8t^ must have been followed by immersion into 
the river, which flowed here with furious rapidity. 
Having accomplished this labour, the party breath, 
ed a little, and then ascended the mountain with 
the canoe, having the line or rope by which it 
was drawn up doubled, and fastened successively 
to the stumps left for this purpose, whilst a man 
at the end hauled it round a tree, holding it on 
and shifting it as they advanced. In this man- 
ner the canoe was warped up the steep; and by 
two in the afternoon every thing bad \>e^ii c»xn!^ 
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to the summit Men were then despatched to 
cut the road onwards ; and the incessant labour of 
another day could only penetrate about three miles, 
whilst mountains much more elevated raised their 
snowy summits around in every direction. These^ 
however^ were at a distance; and another day's 
exertion brought them through a wood of tall pines 
to the banks of the river above the rapids. Before 
again embarking^ Mackenzie left attadied to a pole 
a knife^ a steely flinty beads^ and other trifles as a 
token of amity to the natives ; and one of his Tudiann 
added a small round stick of green ^ood^ chewed 
at one end in the form of a brushy used to pick mar. 
row out of bones^ — an instrument which he explain^ 
ed to be intended as an emblem to the people of a 
country abounding in animals.* 

They now resumed their voyage^ enclosed on all 
sides by mountains whose summits were covered with 
sno w^ and one of which to the south rose to a majestic 
height. The air became chill ; the water^ through 
which they frequently waded towing or pufihing 
their bark^ was intensely cold ; and on 31st May^ 
they reached a point minutely described to them be- 
fore setting out by an old Indian warrior. Here the 
river separated into two streams^ one running west- 
north.west^ and the other south-south-east The 
first of these they had been warned to avoids as it 
soon lost itself in various smaller currents among the 
mountains; and the steersman accordingly proceeded 
into the eastern branchy which^ though not so broad 
as the other^ was far more rapid. The course of 
their journey now led them through many populous 
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beayer-setUements. In some places these animals 
had cat down several acres of large poplars; and 
they saw multitudes busy fiiom sunrise to sunset 
erecting houses^ procuring food^ superintending their 
dykes^ and going diligently through all the labours 
of their little commonwealth. Perceiving soon after 
a smoke in the forest which lined the banks^ and 
hearing the sounds of human voices in great confiu 
81011^ they became aware that they were near an In* 
dian encampment from which the inhabitants were 
retreating. Accordingly^ on approaching the shore 
two ferodous-looking men sprung from the woods 
and took their station on a rising ground^ brandishing 
their spears with loud vociferations. A few words of 
explanation from the interpreter^ and some presents^ 
pacified them^ and Mackenzie made anxious in- 
quiries regarding the nature of the country^ and the 
great river which formed the object of his search. 
To his mortification he found that they were unac- 
quainted with any river to the westward ; they had 
just arrived over a carrying-place of eleven days 
from another stream^ which was nothing else than a 
large Ivandi of the (me the expedition was then na- 
vigating. Their iron, they said, was procured in ex. 
change for beaver and dress moose-skins from the 
peoffle there, who travelled during a moon to the 
country of other tribes living in houses, and these in 
their turn extended their journeys to the ocean, or, 
to use their disparaging epithet, the Great Stinking 
Lake, where they traded with white people, who 
came in canoes as large as islands. Their know, 
ledge of the country, however, appeared so vague^ 
that aU hope of procuring a guide was vain, and tb^^ 
heart of the traveller sunk within Imn aa \ie tfXx 
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that his favourite project was on the point of being 
utterly disconcerted. 

Amidst this despondency a &int hope remained 
that the natives^ under the influence of suspicion^ ti. 
midity^ or from imperfectly understanding the inter- 
preter^ had not conmiunicated all they knew ; and 
after a night sleepless from anxiety the traveller rose 
with the sun to repeat his inquiries. At first nothing 
satisfactory could be elicited ; but suddenly Madcen- 
zie^ whostood beside the interpreters^ understood fitim 
the few words he knew of their language^ that one 
person mentioned a great river^ whilst he pointed 
significantly to that which lay before them. On a 
strict inquiry^ the interpreter^ who had been tired 
of the voyage^ and of whose fidelity some suspidon 
was entertained^ acknowledged that the Indian 
spoke of a large river whose course was towards the 
mid-day sun^ a branch of which flowed near the 
source of the stream they were now navigating. 
This branchy he added^ it would not be difficult to 
reach^ there being only three small lakes and as 
many carrying.places on the way to it ; but he also 
insisted that the great river did not discharge itself 
into the sea.* This last assertion was imputed to his 
ignorance of the country^ whilst a rude map^ which 
he delineated with a piece of coal on a strip of bark, 
convinced them that his information^ so far as it 
went, was to be relied on. A new ray of hope now 
arose ; and having induced an Indian to go forward 
as a guide to the borders of the small lakes, Mac- 
kenzie resumed his journey on 10th June, promis- 
ing, if successful in his object, to revisit these friend- 
ly Indians in two moons. 

-' ■ ■ — I - •'* 

• Mackenzie, v^2»*i,2Q4. 
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These people were of low stature and meagre 
frame^ owing probably to the difficulty of procur- 
ing subsistence; round &ces^ high cheek-bones^ black 
hair hanging in elf-locks over their shoulders, and 
a swarthy yellow complexion, combined to give 
them a forbidding aspect ; whilst their garments <^ 
beaver, rein-deer, and ground-hog skins, dressed 
with the hair outside, having the tail of this last 
animal hanging down the back, might, when seen 
at a distance, occasion some doubt whether they be- 
longed to the human race. Their women were ex- 
tranely ugly, lustier and taller than the men, but 
modi inferior in cleanliness. Their warlike wea- 
pCHis were cedar bows, six feet long, with a short iron 
spke at one end, so that they might also be used 
at spears. The arrows were barbed with iron, flint, 
tUme, or bone, from two to two feet and a half long, 
and feathered with great neatness. They had two 
kinds of spears, both double-edged, of well-polished 
iron, and with shafts from eight to six feet long. 
Their knives were of iron worked by themselves, 
and their axes resembled a carpenter's adze. They 
used snares of green skin, nets and fishing-lines of 
willow-bark, hooks of small bones, and kettles of 
watape so closely woven as not to leak. Besides 
these they had various dishes of wood and bark, 
horn and wooden spoons and buckets, iLnd leathern 
and net- work bags. Their canoes, of spruoe-bark, 
etlcolated to hold from two to five persons, were pro- 
pdled by paddles six feet long, with the blade shaped 
like a heart* 

Pursuing their journey under the direction of the 

* Mackenzie's TniTels, pp. 20&,2Q^ 
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new guide^ they reached a small lake in ktitnde 
54° 24^ which Mackenzie considered as the hif^ 
or southernmost source of the Ungigah or PeMe 
River. They passed two other lakes^ and again al- 
tered the river^ the navigation of which^ from iti 
rapidity and the trees and rocks in its channd, 
now hecame dangerous. The canoe struck en i 
sharp rock^ which shattered the stem^ and diofe 
her to the other side^ where the how met the sum 
fate ; to complete the disaster she passed at this mo- 
ment over a cascade^ which broke several hdes ib 
her bottom, and reduced her to a complete wred^ 
lying flat upon the water. All hands now jumped 
out, and clinging desperately to the sides^ were hm*. 
ried several hundred yards through a foaming tor- 
rent beset with sharp rocks, upon which they were 
every instant in danger of being dashed to jMeoei. 
Being carried however into shallow water, where the 
canoe rested on the stones, they were relieved tnm 
their perilous situation by their companions on shoie. 
After this escape, a consultation was held regard- 
ing their future proceedings. Benumbed with cM, 
and intimidated by their recent dangers, the In- 
dians proposed an immediate return ; but the le. 
monstrances of their leader, enforced by the nsml 
arguments of a hearty meal and an cillowanee d 
rum, banished their fears. It was next proposed to 
abandon the wreck, to carry the baggage to the river, 
which the guide affirmed to be at no great distance, 
and there to construct a new vessel. But as it WM 
suspected that this representation was not to be re- 
lied on, a party was despatched to reconnoitre, and 
brought back a very confused and unpromising ac- 
count of the country. 11 \9«a Uierefore determined 
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to repair the canoe^ and proceed as before. For 
this purpose bark was collected^ whicfa^ with a few 
jtteoes of oU-doth and plenty of gum^ restored their 
shattered boat to something like a sea-worthy con- 
dition. Her frail state, however, rendered it neces- 
sary to carry part of the lading on men's shoulders 
akmg the banks; and as a road had to be opened with 
batcfaets^ their progress was extremely slow. 

On 16th June^ Mr Mackay and two Indians 
were despatched with orders to penetrate if possible 
to the great river in the direction indicated by the 
guide. They succeeded ; but returned with a dis- 
eouraging account of the interminable woods and 
deep morasses which intervened. These gloomy pro- 
spects were increased by the desertion of their guide ; 
but nothing could repress Mackenzie's ardour. Cut- 
ting a passage through the woods, carrying the canoe 
Toond the n^ids and cascades, they held on their 
daw and toilsome way, till at last, after passing a 
swamp, in many places wading to mid-thigh, they 
enjoyed the satisfaction of reaching the bank of the 
great river, which had been the object of so much 
nudous expectation and protracted hope.* 

Embarking anew, they were borne along by a 
itrong current, which, slackening after a short time, 
allowed them to glide gently between banks of high 
' idiite clif&, surmounted with grotesque and sin- 
* gularly-shaped pinnacles. After some progress, the 
party were alarmed by a loud whoop from the 
thidc woods ; at the same moment a canoe guided 
by a single savage shot out from the mouth of a 
^nudl tributary stream, %nd a number of natives, 

* MackeDzte'a TniTels, p. 228. 
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armed with bows and arrows^ appealed on lO 
adjacent rising ground^ uttering loud cries^ and 
manifesting by their gestures that instant death 
would be inflicted on any one who landed. IBinsj 
attempt to conciliate them proved unavailing; and 
a canoe was observed to steal swiftly down the nnt, 
with the evident design of communicating the alum 
and procuring assistance. At this critical moment 
the courage and prudence of Mackenzie providentiiL 
ly saved his party. He landed alone^ with two pistidi 
stuck in his belt ; having firsts however^ given oiden 
to one of his Indians to steal into the woods with a 
couple of guns^ and to keep near him in case of 
attack. " I had not been long/' says he^ '' iA my 
station on the bank^ with my Indian in ambuih 
behind me^ when two of the natives came off in i 
canoe^ but stopped when they got within 100 yaidi 
of me. I made signs for them to land^ and as aa 
inducement displayed looking-glasses, beads^ and 
other alluring trinkets. At lengthy but with every 
mark of extreme apprehension^ they approached Hid 
shore^ taking care to turn their canoe stem foremost, 
and still not venturing to land. I now made them 
a present of some beads^ with which they woe 
going to push off^, when I renewed my entreatks, 
and after some time prevailed on them to come 
ashore and sit down by me. My Indian hunter 
now thought it right to join me^ and created some 
alarm in my new acquaintance. It was^ however; 
soon removed^ and I had the satisfaction to find tint 
he and these people perfectly understood each other. 
I instructed him to say every thing to them whidi 
might tend to sooth their fears and win their confi- 
dence. I expressed my wish to conduct them to 
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our canoe ; but they declined this offer : and when 
they obaenred some of my people coming towards 
UBy they requested me to let them return^ and I was 
so well satisfied with the progress which I had made 
in my intercourse with them^ that I did not hesitate 
a moment in complyiog with their desire. During 
their short stay they obsenred us, and every thing 
about us, with a mixture of admiratitm and asto. 
nishment We could plainly perceive that their 
friends received th^i with gr^ joy on their return, 
and that the articles whidi they carried back with 
them were examined with a general and eager cu- 
rionty: they also appeared to hold a consultation 
idiich lasted about a quarter of an hour, and the 
molt was an invitation to come over to them, which 
we cheerfully accepted. Nevertheless, on our land- 
in^ tiiey betrayed evident signs of confusion, which 
arose probaUy from the quickness of our movements, 
as the prospect of a firiendly communication had so 
dieeved tiie spirits of the people that they paddled 
acroti the river with the utmost expedition. The 
two men who had been with us appeared very na^ 
tmnlly to possess the greatest share of courage on 
the occasion, and were ready to receive us on our 
landing; but our demeanour soon dispelled their 
^iprdienrions, and the most familiar communication 
to^ place between us. When I had secured their 
confidence by the distribution of trinkets among 
them, and luid treated the children with sugar, I 
Instnieted my interpreters to collect evoy necessary 
infamation in their power to afford me."* 

The intelligence procured from this tribe was dis- 



' Mtaekeone's Tnwds, pp. 244,24&. 
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couraging. They stated^ indeed^ that the river nn 
towai^ the mid-day sun, and that at its mouth 
white people were building houses; but that the 
navigation was dangerous, and in three places ahso- 
lutely impassable, owing to the &lls and rapids. 
The nations through whose territories the route lay 
they represented as ferocious and malignant^ especi- 
ally their immediate neighbours, who dwelt in sub- 
terranean houses. Un&ppalled by this description 
Mackenzie re-embarked, and he was accompanied by 
a small canoe, with two persons who consented to 
act as guides. Coming to a place where some savage- 
looking people were seen on a high ground^ it was 
thought expedient to land, and an amicable interview 
took place, which led to important consequences. 
On explaining the object of the journey, one of the 
natives, of superior rank and intelligence^ drew a 
sketch of the country on a piece of bark, appealing 
during his labour to his companions, and accompa- 
nying the rude but perfectly intelligible map by 
details as to their future voyage. He described the 
river as running to the east of south, receiving in 
its course many tributary streams, and broken every 
six or eight leagues by dangerous falls and rapidg, 
six of which were altogether impracticable. The 
carrying.places he represented as of great length 
across mountains. He depicted the lands of three 
tribes in succession, who spoke different languages ; 
and concluded by saying that beyond them he knew 
nothing of the country, except that it was still a 
great way to the sea, and that there was a lake of 
which the natives did not drink.* 

* Mackenzie's Travels, p. 25^ 
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Whilst the route by water was thus said to be 
impraeticaUe^ they asserted that the road across the 
eountry to the ocean was short in comparison^ and 
lay al<»ig a valley free from wood^ and fr^oently 
tmvdUed* Other considerations combined to recom. 
mend this latter coarse to Mackenzie : Only thirty 
days' provisions wero left, and the suj^ly procured 
Ivy hunting was very {nrecarious. The ammunition 
was nearly spent ; and if the prosecution of the voy- 
age af^wiu^d perilous, a return would have been 
equally so. Under these circumstances it was re- 
solved to abandon the canoe, and to penetrate over. 
land to the Western Ocean. 

To arrive at the spot whare they were to strike off 
aeroBS the eountry it was necessary to return a con- 
aidenble way up the river, — a service of great dan. 
gar, owing to the shattered omdition of the boat and 
the hostile dispositions of the natives, who were apt to 
duuige in an instant from the greatest friendliness to 
wunitigated rage and suspicion. The guides deserted 
tliem, and it became absolutely necessary to build a 
new canoe. She proved better than the old one, and 
Umbj at last reached the point whence they were to 
•tert overiand* '' We carried on our backs," says 
Mackenzie, " lour bags and a half of pemmican, 
weighing from ei^ty-five to ninety.five pounds 
each, a case with the instruments, a parcel of goods 
te presents, weighing ninety pounds, and a parcel 
eoBtaining ammunition of the same weight; each of 
the Canadians had a burden of about ninety pounds, 
with a gun and ammunition, whilst the Indians had 
about €9rty-five pounds weight of pemmican, be. 
aides their gun, — an obligation with which, owing to 
their having been treated with too much indulgence. 
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they expressed themselves much disstttisfied. My 
own l(Mid and that of Mr Mackay consisted of 
twenty-two poonds of pemmican^ some lice^ snpr, 
and other small articles^ amountmg to about sevoity 
pounds^ besides our arms and ammunitkm. The 
tube of my telescope was also slung across my shoul- 
der ; and owing to the low state of our provinoni U 
was determined that we should content oursdvci 
with two meals a-day."* 

Thus laden^ they struck into the woods, and tn- 
velling along a tolerably beaten path^ arrived befixie 
night at some Indian tents^ where they were joined 
by an elderly man and three other nattves. The 
old man held in his hand a spear of Europew 
manufacture^ like a sergeant's halberd^ windk he 
stated he had lately received from somei peo^ 
on the seacoast, to whom it had been given by 
white men. He added^ that those heavily laden 
did not take more than six days to reach the tribes 
with whom he and his Mends bartered their fun 
and skins for iron^ and that thence it was scarody 
two days' march to the sea. He recommended 
also that^ whilst they retired to sleep^ two young 
Indians should be sent forward to warn the different 
tribes whose territories they were approaching,— « 
precaution which had the best effects. Another 
pleasing distinction between their present hosts 
and the other savages whom they had passed soon 
presented itself: When the weary tniyellerB Isy 
down to rest the Indians took their station at a little 
distance, and began a song in a sweet plaintive tone, 
unaccompanied by any instrument^ but with a mo- 
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Lulation exceedingly pleasing and solemn^ not un- 
ike that of church-music. The circumstance may 
emind the reader of the descriptions of American 
nusic given by Mr Meares and Captain Bumey, 
whom, it strikingly corroborates. 

Having procured two guides^ they now proceeded 
.brou^ an open country sprinkled with cypresses^ 
ind joined a family of the natives. The father^ 
m hearing their intention of penetrating to the 
x%an^ pointed to one of his wives who was a native 
>f the seacoast; her appearance differed from the 
females they had hitherto seen. She was of low 
itature inclined to corpulency^ with an oblong face^ 
^y eyes^ and a flattish nose. Her garments con. 
listed of a tunic covered with a robe of matted bark^ 
fringed round the bottom with the beautifid fm* of 
the sea-otter. She wore bracelets of brass^ copper^ 
md hom^ whilst her hair was braided with large 
Uue beads^ and her ears and neck adorned with the 
same. With these people age seemed to be an ob- 
ject of great veneration ; they carried an old woman 
by turns upon their backs^ who was quite blind 
and infirm. The country appeared well peopled^ 
and the natives^ though at first alarmed^ were soon 
conciliated by the guides. In some places they ob- 
served chains of small lakes^ the valleys were verdant 
and watered with pleasant rivulets^ and the scenery 
varied by groves of cypress and poplar^ in which 
they were surprised to see no animals. The inha- 
Mtants indeed seemed to live exclusively on fish ; 
and the people of one small settlement containing 
thirteen families were denominated^ in the language 
of the country^ Sloa-cuss-Dinais or Red Fish Men. 
They were healthy looking^ and more provident^ 
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cleanly^ and oomlbrtable, than the ndgfaboaring 
tribes. 

One of Mackenzie's greatest and most fiequent 
perplexities arose out of the sudden fits of o^iriee 
and change of purpose^ which characteriae moit 
savages^ but none more than the Ameficaiu. 
An example of this now occurred : The guides, 
upon whose fidelity the success of the expedition 
mainly depended^ were advancing apparently in 
the most contented and friendly manner^ ^en^ in 
a moment^ without uttering a word^ they sprang 
forward^ and disappeared in the woods^ leaving die 
party^ who were utterly unacquainted with the 
route^ in a state bordering on despair.* Pushing 
forward^ however^ at a hazard^ they perceived t 
house situated on a green spot by the edge of t 
wood^ the smoke of which curled above the treeiy 
intimating that it was inhabited. Mackenzie ad- 
vanced alone^ as his party were too much alarmed to 
second his intrepidity ; and so intent were the in- 
habitants upon their household labours^ that he sp- 
proached unperceived. Nothing could exceed the 
terror and confusion occasioned by his sudden sp- 
pearance. The women and children uttered piercing 
shrieks^ and the only man about the place sprung 
out of a back-door with the rapidity of a wild-cat^ 
and fled into the woods. Their dismay arose from 
the belief that they were surprised by enemies^ and 
would be instantly put to death ; an atrocity too com- 
moD among the Indian tribes. The conduct of the 
man who had fled was amusing : By degrees he crept 
sufficiently near to watch the party; and on observ- 
• — ^ 

* Mackenzie's Trayels, p. 302. 
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ing the kindness with which the women and chil- 
dren were treated, came cautiously within speaking 
distance. His eyes were still staring in his head. 
No assurances of the interpreters or the women 
could persuade him to return ; no beads, knives, or 
presents of any kind, had the effect of restoring his 
confidence. On being approached, he kept dodging 
about behind large trees, brandishing his bow and 
arrows, grinning hideously, and displaying a variety 
of strange antics, till at last, in one of his paroxysms, 
he dived into a thicket and disappeared. As sud- 
denly he emerged in an opposite quarter, and be. 
coming pacified, after a succession of parleys, agreed 
to accompany them as a guide. 

On advancing £rom this station they travelled 
over an elevated tract, and at length gained the 
summit of a hill, affording a view of a rulge of 
mountains covered with snow, which, according 
to the guide, terminated in the ocean. Passing 
along the borders of several small lakes, through a 
swampy country, they arrived at a lodge of natives, 
who received tiiem with hospitality, and minutely 
scrutinized their appearance. The hair of the women 
WBS tied in large loose knoU over the ears, and 
plaited with great neatness fi^m the division of the 
head, so as to be included in the knots : some had 
their tresses adorned with beads, producing a very 
graceful effect ; whilst the men were clothed in lea- 
ther, their hair nicely combed, their complexion 
fair, and their skin cleanly. One young man was 
at least six feet four inches in height, with a pre- 
possessing countenance, and affable and dignified 
manners. All, not excepting the children, carried 
a burden proportioned to their strength, consisting 
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of beaver-coating and parchment^ skins of the oU 
ter^ marten^ bear^ and lynx^ besides dressed moose- 
skins. These last they procured from the Rocky 
Mountain Indians; and for the purposes of trade 
the people of the seacoast prefeired them to any 
others. 

They now continued their journey through a 
beautiftil valley^ watered by a gentle rivulet^ to a 
range of hills which they ascended till surround- 
ed by snow so firm and compact that it crunched 
under their feet. Before them lay a stupendous 
mountain^ whose summit^ clad with the same spot- 
less coronet^ was partly lost in the clouds. Between 
it and the route they were to follow flowed a broad 
river ; and^ descen^g from their present elevated 
ground^ they plunged into woods of lofty and umbra- 
geous cedars and alder trees.* As they got lower into 
these primeval forests they were sensible of an en- 
tire change of climate. The guides pointed out to 
them^ through the openings in the dark foliage^ the 
river which flowed in the distance^ and a village on 
its banks^ whilst beneath their feet the ground was 
covered with berries of an excellent flavour, and 
completely ripe. The effect of sunset upon this 
noble scenery was strikingly beautiful; but their 
admiration was interrupted by the decampment of 
their guides, who, as the shades of evening began to 
fall, pushed forward at such a pace that the party 
were soon left without conductors in darkness and 
uncertainty. The men, who were much fatigued, 
now proposed to take up their quarters for the night ; 
but their indefatigable leader groped his way for- 

* Mackenzie's Trayels, pp. 316, 317. 
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ward^ and at lengthy amying at the edge of the 
wood^ perceived the light of several fires. On com- 
ing up he entered a hut where the people were 
employed in cooking fish^ threw down his burden, 
and shook hands with the inmates^ who did not 
show any surprise^ but gave him to understand by 
signs that he should go to a large house^ erected 
on upright posts at some distance from the ground. 
A broad piece of timber^ with steps cut in it^ led 
to a scaffolding on a level with the floor ; and as- 
cending these^ the traveller entered the apartment, 
passed three fires at equal distances in the middle 
of the room, and was cordially received by several 
people seated on a wide board at the upper end. 
Mackenzie took his place beside one whom, firom his 
dignified look, he took to be the chief. Soon after 
the rest of the party arrived^ and placed themselves 
near him ; upon which the chief arose and brought a 
quantity of roasted salmon. Mats were then spread, 
and the fish placed before them. When the meal 
was concluded^ their host made signs which they sup- 
posed to convey a desire that they should sleep un- 
der the same roof with himself; but^ as his meaning 
was not sufficiently plain^ they prepared to bivouac 
without. Every thing was done to render their re- 
pose agreeable : A fire was kindled^ boards placed 
that they might not sleep on the bare ground, and 
two delicate dishes of salmon-roes, beat up to the 
ooDsistency of thick cream^ and mixed with goose- 
berries and wood-sorrel, were brought for supper. 
On awaking in the morning, they found all their 
wants anticipated in the same hospitable manner ; 
a fire was already blazing, a plentiful breakfast of 
roasted salmon and dried roes was provided, and a re- 
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gale of raspberries^ whortleberries^ and gooseberrieSi 
finished the meal.* 

Salmon was so abundant in this river that the 
people had a constant supply. They had finrmed 
across the stream an embankment for placing fishing- 
machines^ which were disposed both above and below 
it. For some reason^ however^ they would permit 
no near inspection of the weir ; but it appeared to 
be four feet above the water^ and was constructed 
of alternate layers of gravel and small trees, fixed in 
a slanting position. Beneath it were placed ma- 
chines into which the salmon fell in attempting to 
leap over ; and on either side was a large timber 
frame six feet above the water^ in which passages 
were left leading directly into the machines, whilst 
at the foot of the fall dipping-nets were sueoessfully 
employed. These people were observed to indulge 
an extreme superstition regarding their fish, re- 
fusing to taste flesh, and appearing to consider such 
an act as a pollution. One of their dogs having 
swallowed a bone which the travellers left, was 
beaten by his master till he disgorged it ; and a 
bone of a deer being thrown into the river, a native 
dived, brought it up, consigned it to the fire, and 
carefully washed his hands. They would not lend 
their canoes for the use of the party, having observ- 
ed some venison which they concluded was to be 
stowed on board; and they alleged that the fish 
would immediately smell it and leave them. Al- 
though generous in furnishing the strangers with 
as much roasted fish as they could consume, they 
would part with none in a raw state : They be- 

• Mackenzie's Travels, p. 318.4120. 
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lieved salmon to have an invincible antipathy to 
iron, and were afraid that, if given raw to the white 
men^ they might take serious ofifence at being boiled 
in a vessel of this ominous metal. In other respects 
nothing could exceed their friendliness; and at a 
neighbouring village belonging to the same tribe, the 
reception of Mackenzie was if possible still more kind. 
The son of the chief took from his own shoulders a 
beautiful robe of sea-otter skin, and threw it over 
the traveller, whilst the father expressed the utmost 
satisfaction in being presented with a pair of scissors 
to clip his beard, — a purpose to which, with the eager 
delight of a child, he instantly applied them. 

The houses in this village were constructed in the 
same way as those already described, and remind 
us of the lively account given by Mr Meares. At 
a little distance, Mackenzie observed some singu- 
lar wooden buildings, which he conjectured to be 
temples. They consisted of oblong squares, about 
twenty feet high by eight broad, formed of thick 
cedar-planks beautifully joined. Upon these were 
painted hieroglyphics and figures of various animals, 
with 'a remarkable degree of correctness. In the 
midst of the village was a large building, at first 
supposed to be the unfinished frame-work of a house. 
Its dimensions, however, were far greater than those 
of an ordinary dwelling, the ground-plot being fifty 
feet by forty-five, each end formed by four stout 
posts fixed perpendicularly in the earth. The cor- 
ner posts were unomamented, and supported a beam 
of the whole length, having three intermediate props 
on each side. Two centre posts at each end, about 
two feet and a half in diameter, were carved into 
colossal human figures, supporting ridge-poles on 
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their heads; the hands were placed on the knees, 
as if they felt difficulty in sustaining the weight, 
whilst the figures opposite to them stood in an easy 
attitude^ with their hands resting on their hips. 
The postS; poles^ and figures^ were painted red and 
blacky and the carving was executed with a troth 
and boldness which bespoke no little advanoement 
in sculpture.* In the mechanical arts they had 
arrived a,t considerable perfection. The chiefs ca- 
noe was of cedar, forty-five feet long, four wide, and 
three feet and a half deep. It was painted bla^ 
and ornamented with drawings of various kinds of 
fish in white upon the dark ground^ and the gun- 
wale, both fore and aft^ was neatly inlaid with 
the teeth of the sea-otter. In this vessel^ according 
to the old chief's account, he undertook^ about ten 
winters before^ a voyage towards the mid-day sun, 
having with him forty of his subjects; on which oc- 
casion he met with two large vessels full of white 
men, the first he had seen^ by whom he was kindly 
received. Mackenzie very plausibly conjectured that 
these might be the ships of Captain Cook. 

It was now the 18th of July, and, surrounded by 
friendly natives, with plenty of provisions, pleasant 
weather^ and the anticipation of speedily reaching 
the great object of their wishes, they resumed their 
voyage in a large canoe, accompanied by four of the 
Indians. The navigation of the river, as they ap- 
proached the ocean, was interrupted by rapids and 
cascades ; but their skill in surmounting these impe- 
diments was now considerable, and on the 20th, 
after a passage of thirty-six miles, they arrived at 

- ^ ■ — " 

* Mackenzie's TravelS] p. 331. 
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the mouth of the river, which discharges itself hy 
▼Biioiis smaller diannels into an arm of the Pacific 
Ocean. The purpose of the expedition was now 
completed, and its inde&tigable leader painted in 
large duuracters, upon the fiice of the rock under 
whose shelter they had slept, this simple memorial : 
'' Alexander Mackenzie, from Canada by land, the 
twenty-second of July, one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-three.'* The inscription was only writ^ 
ten in vermilion, and has probably long ago been 
washed away by the fury of the elements ; but the 
name of Mackenzie is enduringly consecrated in the 
annals of discovery, as the first person who penetrat- 
ed finom sea to sea across the immense continent of 
North America. His return by the same route it is 
umecessary to pursue. 



206 fbanki^in's fibst jouhnst. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Discoveries along the Shores qfthe ArcHc Ocean, 

First and Second Ezpeditioiis of Franklin Voyage of Cqln 

Beechey. 

The discoveries of Heame and Mackenzie esta- 
blished the great fact that there is a northern ooiA 
in America^ washed by the Arctic Ocean^ which 
forms^ in all probability^ its continuous boundary; 
and they demonstrated the practicability of readi- 
ing this limit by passing over the vast plains whidi 
stretch northward from Canada and Hudson's Bay. 
The voyages of Captain Parry, also, which have 
been already detailed,"^ fully corroborated this opi^ 
nion ; and it appeared evident that another expe- 
dition, properly conducted, might reach this shore, 
and more fully examine its whole extent. Such 
an expedition, accordingly, sailed from England on 
the 23d of May 1820, its command being intrusted 
to Lieutenant, now Sir John Franklin, assisted by 
Dr Richardson, an able mineralogist and natural 
historian. During the first portion of their journey, 
they followed the chain of the great lakes, instead 
of the more eastern track pursued by Heame^ and 
having descended the Coppermine River, arrived 

* Polai Seas and Ile^oiia,'^«^V.>'2^-Sf2&« 
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St July at the shore of the Arctic Ocean^ where 
commenced their career of discovery. Impor- 
as were the particulars of their survey^ when 
dered in relation to the furtherance of geo- 
lical science^ a minute detail is here unneces- 
and we shall attempt only a general sketch, 
ddling along the coast to the eastward^ on the 
e of a crowded range of islands^ they encamped 
lore after a run of thirty-seven miles^ in which 
experienced little interruption^ and saw only 
Edl iceberg in the distance^ though that beauti- 
uninous effulgence emitted from the congregat- 
es^ and distinguished by the name of the ice- 
:, was distinctly visible to the northward. The 
was found of moderate height^ easy of access^ 
covered with vegetation ; but the islands were 
r and barren^ presenting high cliffs of a colum- 
tructure. In continuing their voyage^ the dan- 
which beset a navigator in these dreadful polar 
ides thickened gloomily around them : The 
became broken and steril^ and at length rose 
a high and rugged promontory^ against which 
large masses of ice had drifted^ threatening de- 
tion to their slender canoes. In attempting to 
d this cape the wind rose^ an awftil gloom 
ved the sky^ and the thunder burst over their 
s^ compelling them to encamp till the storm 
ided. They then^ at the imminent risk of hav- 
he canoes crushed by the floating ice^ doubled 
dreary promontory, which they denominated 
( Barrow, and entered Detention Harbour, where 
landed. Around them the land consisted of 
Qtains of granite, rising abruptly from the wa- 
edge, destitute of vegetation, and attamm^ %xv 
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elevation of 1400 or 1500 feet ; seals and small deer 
were the only animals seen^ and the former were so 
shy that all attempts to approach within shot were 
unsuccessful. With the deer the hunters were more 
fortunate; but these were not numerous ; and whibt 
the ice closed gradually around them^ and their 
little stock of provisions^ consisting of pemmican 
and cured beef^ every day diminished^ it was im- 
possible not to regard their situation with uneasi. 
ness. Rounding Cape Kater^ they entered Ardk 
Sounds and sent a party to explore a river upon the 
banks of which they expected to find an Esquimsox 
encampment. All, however, was silent, desolate, 
and deserted : even these hardy natives, bred amidst 
the polar ices, had removed from so barren a spot, 
and the hunters returned with two small deer and a 
brown bear ; the latter animal so lean and sickly 
looking that the men declined eating it ; but the offi- 
cers boiled its paws and found them excellent. 

Proceeding along the eastern shore of Arctic 
Sound, to which they gave the name of Bankes' 
Peninsula, the expedition made its painful way 
along a coast indented by bays, and in many places 
studded with islands, till on 10th August they 
reached the open sea ; and sailing, as they imagined, 
between the continent and a large island, found to 
their deep disappointment that, instead of an open 
channel, they were in the centre of a vast bay: 
The state of the expedition now called for the most 
serious consideration upon the part of their com- 
mander. So much time had already been spent is 
exploring the sounds and inlets, that all hope oi 
reaching Repulse Bay was vain ; both canoes had 
sustained material injury; the fuel was expend- 
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jed ; their provisions were sufficient only for three 
days ; the appearances of the setting in of the arctic 
winter were too unequivocal to be mistaken ; the 
deer, which had hitherto supplied them with fresh 
meat, would it was well known soon disappear ; the 
geese and other aquatic birds were already seen 
winging their way to the southward; while the men, 
who had up to this moment displayed the utmost 
oourage, began to look disheartened, and to enter, 
tain serious apprehensions for their safety. Under 
these circumstances Franklin, with the concur, 
lenee of his officers, determined not to endanger 
the lives of his people by a farther advance ; and, 
after spending four days in a minute survey of the 
bay, it was resolved to return by Hood's River to 
Fort Enterprise. Franklin's researches, as far as 
prosecuted at this time, favoured the opinion of those 
who contended for the practicability of a north-west 
passage. It appeared probable that the coast ran 
east and west in the latitude assigned to Macken. 
zie's River, and little doubt could, in his opinion, 
be entertained regarding the existence of a conti- 
nued sea in that direction. The portion over which 
they passed was navigable for vessels of any size ; 
and the ice met with after quitting Detention Har- 
hour would not have arrested a strong boat, whilst 
the chain of islands afforded shelter from all heavy 
seas, and there were good harbours at convenient 
distances. Having with much severe privation 
completed their course, from Point Tumagain in 
Melville Bay to the entrance of Hood's River, they 
ascended as high as the first rapid and encamped, ter- 
minating here their voyage on the Arctic Sea, during 
which they had gone over 650 geographical miles. 
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On tiie prospect of oommencmg th€!ir kuid jour- 
ney the Canftdiaiis could not conceal tiieir MttMie- 
tion; and the evening previous to the^ departuie 
was passed in talking over their past adventiures, 
and congratulating eadi other in having «t length 
turned their backs upon the sea, — ^httle antidpaling 
that the most painful and hazardous portion oi the 
expedition was yet to tome. Before setting off^ an 
assortment of iron materials^ beads^ looking-glaases^ 
and other articles^ was put up in a conspicaoos 
situation for the Esquimaux^ and the English xaaum 
was planted on the loftiest sand-hill^ where it mii^t 
be seen by any ships passing in the offing. Here 
also was deposited in a tin box^ a letter containing an 
outline of the proceedings of the expedition, the lati- 
tude and longitude of the principal places, and tiie 
course intended to be pursued towards l^ave Lake. 
They now proceeded up the river in their canoes, 
and though upon a short allowance of provisions, 
the produce of their nets and fowling-pieces fur- 
nished for a few days enough to ward off absolute 
want, but they were often on the very brink of it 
Their progress was much interrupted by shoals 
and rapids, and one evening they encamped at the 
lower end of a narrow chasm, the walls of whidi 
were upwards of 200 feet high, and in some places 
only a few yards apart. Into this the river preci- 
pitates itself, forming two magnificent cascades, to 
which they gave the name of Wilberforce Falls. On 
taking a survey of its farther course firom a neigh- 
bouring hill, it was discovered to be so rapid and 
shallow, that all progress in the large canoes seemed 
impossible. Two smaller boats were therefore con- 
structed ; and on Ist Seplembet , \\v«^ ^X. Q^^^>fcft 
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iotenticm of proceeding in as direct a line as possible 
to the part of Point Lake opposite their spring en. 
eampm^it^ — a distance which appeared company 
tiyely triflings being only 149 miles. Their luggage 
omaisled of ammunition^ nets^ hatchets^ ice-chisels^ 
astroiiomieal instruments^ clothing-blankets^ three 
kettles^ and the two canoes^ eadi so light as to be 
carried easily by a single man. But disaster attack- 
ed them in their yery first stage. A storm of snow 
came on accompanied by a high wind^ against which 
it was difficult to carry the canoes^ that were da- 
aiaged by the falls of those who bore them. The 
ground was covered by small stones^ and much pain 
was endured by the carriers^ whose soft moose-skin, 
shoes were soon cut through. The cold was intense ; 
and on encamping they looked in vain for wood ; a 
fire of moss was all they could procure^ which served 
them to cook their supper^ but gave so little heat that 
they wore glad to creep under their blankets.* 

Having ascended next morning one of the highest 
hills^ they ascertained that the river took a westerly 
course^ and Franklin^ thinking that to follow it fiur- 
thw would lead to a more tedious journey than their 
exhausted strength could endure^ determined to quit 
its banks and make directly for Point Lake. JElmerg- 
ing^ therefore^ from the valley^ they crossed a barren 
country^ varied only by marshy levels and small 
lakes. The weather was fine^ but unfortunately 
no berry-bearing plants were founds the sur&ce 
being covered in the more humid spots with a few 
grasses^ and in other places with some gray melan- 
choly lichens. On encamping^ the last piece of 



* FnuiUin's Jouiney, p. 90^ 
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pemmican, or pounded fleshy was distjiboted, with 
a little arrow-root^ for sapper. The evening wm 
warm ; but dark clouds overspread the sky, and thfij 
experienced those sudden alternations of dimate 
which occur in the polar latitudes at this seasoiL 
At midnight it rained in torrents; but towudt 
morning a snow-storm arose accompanied by am* 
lent gale. During the whole day the storm conti- 
nued^ and not having the comfort of a fire the ma 
remained in bed^ but the tents were firazen ; around 
them the snow had drifted to the depth of three 
feet^ and even within lay several inches thick en 
their blankets. Though the storm had not abated 
any longer delay was impossible^ for they knew 
every hour would increase the intensity of an arctic 
winter ; and though faint from fiasting, and witii 
their clothes stiffened by frosty it was absolutely ne. 
cessary to push forward. They suffered mudi in 
packing the frozen tents and bedclothes^ and could 
hardly keep their hands out of their frur mittens. 
On attempting to move^ Franklin was seized with 
a fainting fit^ occasioned by hunger and exhaustion^ 
and on recovering refused to eat a morsel of portaUe 
soup^ which was immediately prepared for him^ as 
it had to be drawn from the only remaining meal 
of the party. The people^ however, kindly crowded 
round, and overcame his reluctance. The effect of 
eating was his rapid recovery ; and the expedition 
moved on. 

Disaster now crowded on disaster. The wind 
rose so high, that those who carried the canoes were 
frequently blown down, and one of the boats was so 
much shattered as to be rendered unserviceable. 
The ground was covered with snow; and though the 
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swamps were frozen^ yet the ice was often not suf- 
ficiently strong; so that they plunged in knee- 
deep. A fire^ however^ was made of the bark and 
timbers of the broken canoe ; and after having fasted 
three days^ their last meal of portable soup and ar. 
row-root was cooked. Each man's allowance at this 
melancholy dinner was exceedingly scanty ; but it 
allayed the pangs of hunger^ and encouraged them 
to press forward at a quicker rate. They had now 
reached a more hilly country, strewed with large 
stones, and covered with gray lichen, well known to 
the Canadians by its name tripe de roche. In cases 
of extremity, it is boiled and eaten ; but its taste is 
nauseous, its quality purgative, and it sometimes 
produces an intolerable griping and loathing. The 
party not being aware of this, gathered a consider- 
able quantity. A few partridges also had been 
shot ; and at night some willows were dug up from 
under the snow, with which they lighted a fire and 
cooked their supper. 

Next day they came to Cracroft's River, flowing 
to the westward over a channel of large stones, that 
rendered it impossible to cross in the canoe. No al- 
ternative was left but to attempt a precarious pass- 
age over some rocks at a rapid ; and in effecting this 
some of the men losing their balance slipt into the 
water. They were instantly rescued by their com- 
panions; but so intense was the frost, that their 
drenched clothes became caked with ice, and they 
suffered much during the remainder of the day's 
march. The hunters had fallen in with some par- 
tridges, which they shot, and they found enough of 
roots to make a fire ; so that their supper, though 
scanty^ was comparatively comfortable. Next mom- 
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ing they pushed forward with ardour^ and pass- 
ed the river Congecathawhachaga of Mr Heame. 
The country which lay before them was hilly^ and 
covered with snow to a great depth. The sides of 
the hills were traversed by sharp angular locks^ 
where the drifted snow filling up the interstices, [Re- 
sented a smooth but fallacious surfilce^ which i^Oten 
gave way and precipitated them into the chanos 
with their heavy loads. In this painful and ardu- 
ous manner they struggled forward sevei^ days, 
feeding on the tripe de roche^ which was so firoaien 
to the rocks, that their hands were benumbed before 
a meal could be collected, and so destitute of nutri. 
tive juices, that it allayed hunger only for a very 
short time. At length reaching the summit of aliill, 
they, to their great delight, beheld a herd of muak- 
oxen feeding in the valley below ; an instant halt was 
made, the best hunters were called out, and whilst 
they proceeded with extreme caution in a circuitous 
route, their companions watched their proceedings 
with intense anxiety. When near enough to open 
their fire, the report reverberated through the hills, 
and one of the largest cows was seen to fall. '^ This 
success," says Franklin, in that simple and beautiful 
account of his journey which any change of language 
would only weaken, " infused spirit into our sti^ing 
party. The contents of its stomach were devoured 
upon the spot ; and the raw intestines, which were 
next attacked, were pronounced by the most delicate 
of the party to be excellent. A few willows, whose 
tops were seen peeping through the snow in the bot- 
tom of the valley, were quickly grubbed, the tents 
pitched, and supper cooked and devoured with avi- 
dity. It was the sixth day since we had had a good 
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meaL I do not think that we witnessed, through 
the oonne of our journey, a more striking proof of 
the wise di^nsation of the Almighty, and of the 
weakness of our own judgment, than on this day. 
We had considered the dense fog which prevailed 
thiooghout the morning as almost the greatest in- 
convenience which could have be&llen us, since it 
rendered the air extremely cold, and prevented us 
from distinguishing any distant object towards which 
our course could be directed. Yet this very dark- 
ness enabled the party to get to the top of the hill, 
which bounded the valley wherein the musk oxen 
waie grazing, without being perceived. Had the 
herd discovered us and taken alarm, our hunters, in 
their'present state of debility, would in all proba- 
bility have fidled in i^proaching them."* 

Qathe following day a strong southerly wind blow- 
ing^th a snow-drift, they took a day's rest, and as 
only enough remained of the musk ox to serve for two 
days, they contented themselves with a single meal. 
Next morning, though the gale had not diminished, 
they pushed forward, and notwithstanding their rest 
and recent supply of animal food, the whole party felt 
greater weakness than they had hitherto experienced. 
The weather was hazy, but after an hour's march 
the sky cleared, and they found themselves on the 
borders of a lake, of which they could not discern the 
termination in either direction. In these circum- 
stances they travelled along its banks to the west- 
ward, in search of a crossing-place. Credit, one of 
the Canadians, left the party in hopes of falling in 
with deer, but did not return ; and on encamping 

* Fiankliii's Journey, toL iv. p. 13^ small editioo of 1829> 
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in the evening, hungry and fatigued^ they had to 
divide for supper a single partridge and some tripe 
de roche. This weed from the first had been un- 
palatable^ but now became insupportably nauseous, 
and began in many to produce severe pains and bowel- 
complaints^ especially in Mr Hood, one of the young 
officers attached to the expedition. This solitaiy par- 
tridge was the last morsel of animal food that remain- 
ed ; and they turned with deep anxiety to the hope 
of catching some fish in the lake, but discovered that 
the persons intrusted with them had improvidently 
thrown away three of the nets and burnt the floats on 
leaving Hood's River. Things now began to look very 
gloomy ; and as the men were daily getting weaker, 
it was judged expedient to lighten their burdens of 
every thing except ammunition, clothing, and the in- 
struments necessary to guide them on their way. The 
dipping-needle, the azimuth compass, the magnet, a 
large thermometer, and the few books they carried, 
were therefore deposited at this encampment, after 
they had torn out from these last the tables neces- 
sary for working the latitude and longitude. Re- 
wards also were promised by Franklin to such of the 
party as should kill any animals, and in the morn- 
ing they prepared to go forward. 

At this moment a fine trait of disinterestedness 
occurred : As the officers assembled round a small 
fire, enduring an intense degree of hunger which 
they had no means of satisfying, Perrault, one of the 
Canadians, presented each of them with a piece of 
meat out of a little store which he had saved from his 
allowance. '^ It was received," says Franklin, *' with 
great thankfulness, and such an instance of self-de- 
nial and kindness filled our eyes with tears." Press- 
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ing fiirwaid to a river issuing fmm the lake, they 
met their eomrade^ Credit, and reoeiTed tiie joyfai 
intelUgeneetiiat he had killed two deer. Oneofthese 
was Immediately cat up and prepared for break&st; 
and having sent scmie of tiie party for the other, the 
rest proeeeded down the river, which was about 900 
juds broad^ in search of a place to cross. Hav. 
ingdiosen a spot ndiere the current was smooth^ 
immediatdy above a rapid, Franklin and two Ca- 
muUan boatmen, St Grermain and Belanger, poshed 
from the diore. The breeze was fresh, and the cor- 
mt stronger than they imagined, so that they ap- 
pioadied the voy edge of the rapid ; and Belanger 
coi^oying his paddle to steady the canoe, lost his 
balance, and overset the bark in the middle of it. 
The party dang to its side, and reaching a rock 
wbere the stream was bat waist-deep, kept their 
fiioCing till tiie canoe was emptied of water, after 
vHikli Belanger held it steady, whilst St Germain 
r^laeed Franklin in it, and dexteroosly leaped 
in liimsdf. Sodi was their sitoation, that if the 
man who stood on the rock had raised his foot 
they would have been lost. His friends therefore 
weie oompeUed to leave him, and after a second 
dinsto', in vdiich the canoe struck, and was as 
expeditiously righted as before, they reached the 
opposite bank. Meanwhile Belanger suffered ex- 
trandy, immersed to his middle, and enduring in. 

cold. He called piteously for relief, and St Ger. 

le-embai^ing attempted to readi him, but was 
honied down the n4>id, and on coming ashore, was 
ss benumbed as to be incapable of farther exertion. 
A seeond effort, but equally unsuccessful, was made 
hy Adam: they then tried to carry out a line formed 
of the slings of the men's loads, but it broke, and 
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was carried down the stream. At last^ when he 
was almost exhausted^ the canoe reached him with 
a small cord of one of the remaining nets^ and he 
was dragged to shore quite insensihle. On be. 
ing stripped^ rolled in blankets^ and put to bed 
between two men^ he recovered. During the«e 
operations Franklin was left alone upon the bank, 
and it seemed a matter of the utmost doubt 
whether he should be ever rejoined by his com- 
panions. '' It is impossible/' says he» ** to describe 
my sensations as I witnessed the various unsuccess- 
ful attempts to relieve Belanger. The distance pre- 
vented my seeing distinctly what was going on^ and 
I continued pacing up and down the rock on which 
I stood^ regardless of the coldness of my drendied 
and stiffening garments. The canoe^ in every at- 
tempt to reach him^ was hurried down the rapid, 
and was lost to view amongst the rocky islets, with 
a fury which seemed to threaten instant destruc- 
tion; once indeed I fancied that I saw it over- 
whelmed in the waves ; such an event would have 
been fatal to the whole party. Separated as I was 
from my companions, without gun, ammunition, 
hatchet, or the means of making a fire, and in wet 
clothes, my doom would have been speedily sealed. 
My companions too, driven to the necessity of coast, 
ing the lake, must have sunk under the fatigue of 
rounding its innumerable arms and bays, which, as 
we learned afterwards from the Indians, are ex- 
tensive. By the goodness of Providence, however, 
we were spared at that time, and some of us have 
been permitted to offer up our thanksgiving in a ci- 
vilized land for the signal deliverance we then and 
afterwards experienced."* 

* Franklin's Jouraey, pp. 410, 411. 
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Oil settiiig out next moniiiig, Perraolt broag^t in a 
fine nuJe deer, wliidi raised the spirits of the party^ 
as it secured tbem in provisicms for two days ; and 
they trvCed to support themselves for a third on die 
skin wfaidi they carried with them. Having ascend- 
ed the Willingfaam Mountains^ tiiey entered upon 
a ragged country intersected by de^ ravines^ the 
of wfaidi was so difficolt that they could <mly 
ten miles with great fintigue. llie deer was 
pdked to tiie last morsel^ and they ate pieces of 
tiie singed hide with a little tripe de roche. At 
other times this meal might have sufficed ; but^ ex. 
hantlffd by dender food and continued toil, their 
appetites had become ravenous. Hitherto events 
had been so merdfully ordered, that in their utmost 
need some little suf^y in the tripe de roche had never 
&iledthem; but it was the will of God that their con- 
fidence should be yet more strongly tried ; for they 
now enteied upon a level country covered with snow^ 
even this miserable lichen was no longer to be 
; and a bed of Iceland moss, which was boiled 
te sapper, proved so bitter that none of the party, 
thuo^ enduring the extremities of hunger, could 
more than a few spoonfuls. Another distress 
attidced thon : The intensity of the cold increas- 
ed, while they became less fit to endure it. Their 
blankets did notsuffice to ke^ than warm, and die 
sii|^itest breexe pierced through their delnlitated 
frames. '' The reader," says Franklin, ^' will pro- 
baUy be desiroos to know how we passed our time 
in socfa a comfortless situation. The first operation 
after encamping was to thaw our finosen shoes, if a 
fuflicient fire could be made ; dry <»ies were thai put 
cm. Eadi person thai wrote his notes of the daily 
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occurrences, and evening prayers were read» As soon 
as supper was prepared it was eaten, generally in the 
dark, and we went to bed and kept up a dieerful 
conversation uptil our blankets were thawed by the 
heat of our bodies, and we had gathered sufficient 
warmth to enable us to fall asleep. On many nights 
we had not even the luxury of going to bed in dry 
clothes ; for, when the fire was insufficient to dry 
our shoes, we dared not venture to pull them off 
lest they should freeze so hard as to be unfit to put 
on in the morning, and therefore inconvenient to 
carry/'* 

Hunger, fatigue, and disappointment, began now 
to have a calamitous effect upon the tempers of the 
men. One, who carried the canoe, after several 
severe falls, threw down his burden, and obstinate- 
ly refused to resume it. It was accordingly given 
to another, who proved stronger, and pushed for- 
ward at so rapid a rate that Mr Hood, whose weak- 
ness was now extreme, could not keep up with 
them; and as Franklin attempted to pursue and 
stop them, the whole party were separated. Dr 
Richardson, who had remained behind to gather tripe 
de roche, joined him, and on advancing they found 
the men encamped among some willows, where they 
had found some pieces of skin and a few bones of deer 
which had been devoured by the wolves. On these 
they had made a meal, having burnt and pounded 
the bones, boiled the skin, and added their old shoes 
to the mess. With this no fault could be found ; but 
on questioning the person to whom the canoe had 
been intrusted, it was discovered that he had left 

* Franklin's Journey, p. 414. 
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the boat behind, it having, as he said, been broken 
by a fall and rendered entirely useless. 

To the infatuated obstinacy of the men in refus- 
ing to retrace their steps and fetch it, even in its 
shattered state, is to be ascribed much of the distress 
of their subsequent journey. Every argument and 
entreaty seemed entirely thrown away; and the)^ 
had apparently lost all hope of being preserved. 
Wben the hunters who had been out for some 
time did not make their appearance, they became 
furious at the idea of having been deserted, and 
throwing down their bundles, declared they would 
follow them at all hazards, and leave the weakest 
to keep up as they best could. The remonstrances 
of the officers at length opened their minds to 
the madness of such a scheme; and on encamping 
in the evening, they found some pines seven or eight 
feet high, which furnished a comfortable fire, when 
they made their supper on tripe de roche. Next 
morning a herd of deer came in sight, and they 
killed five, — a supply which, considering the extre- 
mity of hunger and despair to which they were re- 
duced, was especially providential. It was evident 
that He, without whom not a sparrow falls to the 
ground, was with them in their extremity of dis- 
tress; and, casting themselves upon his care, every 
heart expanded with hope and gratitude. 

The Canadians now earnestly petitioned for a day's 
rest. They pleaded their recent sufferings, and that 
the enjoyment of two substantial meals, after eight 
days' famine, would enable them to press forward 
more vigorously. The flesh, the skins, and even 
the stomachs of the deer, were accordingly equally 
divided among the party, and some of them suffered 
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severely from too free an indulgence in the lue 4 
this food after so long an ahstinenoe. Next m<ffii^ 
ing the party resumed their journey^ and aft^ a 
walk of three miles catne to the Coppermine River. 
Its current was strong, hut with a canoe there 
would have heen no difficulty in crossing ;' and the 
reckless folly of the men in ahandoning their onlj 
means of transport was now hrought strongly to theii 
mind. No ford could he discovered, and the plan 
was suggested of framing a vessel of willows, eo- 
vered with the canvass o£ the tent ; but the most 
experienced boatmen declared the willows were 
too small to bear the weight; and no pines could 
\ye found. Nothing reniained but to resume their 
march along the borders of the lake ; and looking 
out eagerly, but in vain, for some fordable place, they 
encamped at the east end. Anxious to adopt every 
possible means for preserving the party, Franklin 
sent Mr Back forward with the interpreters to hunt 
He was directed to halt at the first pines and con- 
struct a raft ; and if his hunters had killed animals 
sufficient to provision them, he was to cross imme- 
diately and send the Indians with supplies of meat 
to the party behind. 

At this time it was discovered that two of the 
men had stolen part of the officers' provision, though 
it had been doled out with the strictest impartiality, 
and they saw their leaders suffering more acutely 
than themselves. To punish this was impossible, 
except by the threat that they should forfeit their 
wages, which produced little effect. Despondency 
had deeply seized upon, the party, and in the mom- 
iitg strict orders could not prevent them from strag- 
gling in search of the remains of animals ; in conse- 

5 
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ger and Benoit^ the two strongest men of the partyj 
repeatedly attempted to take the raft over^ but for 
want of oars were driven bac]^. The tent-staves were 
then tied together^ and formed a strong pole ; but 
it was not long enough to reach the bottom even at 
a short distance from the shore. Dr Richardson 
next produced a paddle he had brought from the 
coasts but which was found not powerfrd enough to 
impel the raft against a strong breeze. The fiBulure of 
every attempt occasioned a deep despondency^ which 
threatened to have the most fatal effects^ when Dr 
Richardson^ with a disinter^ted courage that made 
him forget his own weakness^ threw off his upper 
garments^ and attempted to swim with a rope to the 
opposite iMmk. Plunging in with the line round 
his middle he at first made some way^ but the ex- 
treme cold was too much for him^ and in a few mo- 
ments his arms became powerless ; still, being an 
expert swimmer, he not only kept himself afloat, 
but made way by turning on his back and using 
his legs, so that he had nearly reached the other 
side, when, to the inexpressible anguish of those who 
watched his progress, his limbs became benumbed, 
and he sank. All hands now hauled on the line, 
and drew him ashore almost lifeless; but, placed 
before a fire of willows and stript of his wet clothes, 
he gradually revived enough to give directions as to 
the mode of treating him. His thin and emaciated 
limbs, which were now exposed to view, produced an 
involuntary exclamation of compassion and surprise: 
— '^ Ah, que nous sommes maigres !" said the French 
Canadians; but it is probable that few of them 
would have presented so gaunt and attenuated an 
appearance as the brave and excellent man who had 
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tlras neavly fidloi a saaiSce to his hmnamty, fiv it 
diseoveied about this time that the hanters 
in the practiee of withholding the game fdiidi 
they flhoty and derooring it in secret* 

Soon after this the par^ weie jdned by Mr Bade, 
iHiohad traced the kke aboot fifteen miks fiuther op 
without diseovering any jJaee ^dieie it was possible 
togetacHMs; andtowardseveningCredit, who had 
beat out hontingy refnmed without any game of 
his own killing ; but bioa^t the antlos and back- 
bone of a deer shot during the sonuner. These re. 
lies had been already pideed dean by the wolves 
and birds of prey^ bat the marrow remained in the 
^ine; and thoai^ oomfJetdy potrid, and so acrid 
as to excoriate the l^s, it was not tiie less accept- 
able. The bones weie rendered friable by boming, 
and the whole esgeriy deFoored. St Germain, one 
of the voy agc ff i, now suggested tiiataeanoe might 
be made of the painted camTass osed to wnp np the 
beddings and olEered to cmstroct it upaa a frame, 
wok of willows. For this pmpose he and Adam 
iCBOved to a dump of willows, whilst another 
party proceeded to the spot where they had en- 
cashed on the 25th, to cc^lect pitdi amongst the 
snnn pines to pay orer the seams. A snow- 
Mofin at this moment came on, and the safferings 
of the men hooriy increasing, a deep g^oom settled 
n|Hin their ^irits. Mr Hood was by this time 
rednced to a perfect shadow; Mr Batk reqoir. 
ed the sup por t of a stide; Dr Ridiardsim was 
fauBe; and Fruiklin so feeble, that, after a struggle 
of tihree hours, he found himself utteriy unable to 
fcadi the tfOt ndiere St Germain was at work, a 

• Fndkfii's Jomej, pp. 42S, 43t 
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distance of only three quarters of a mile^ and re- 
turned completely exhausted. The Canadian voy- 
af^ers had now fallen into a state of despondency 
which bordered on despair^ and, indifferent to their 
fate, refused to make the slightest exertion. The of- 
ficers were unable to undergo the labour of gathering 
tlie tripe de roche, and Samandr6, the cook, sullenly 
declined continuing his labours. At this miserable 
risis the conduct of John Hepburn, an English sailor, 
was especially admirable, presenting a striking con- 
trast to the gloomy selfishness of the Canadians. 
His firm reliance on the watchful goodness of God, 
and a cheerful resignation to his will, never f(Mr a 
moment forsook him ; and, animated by this bless- 
ed principle, his strength appeared to be preserved 
iis the means of saving the party. He collected the 
tripe de roche for the officers' mess, cooked and 
served it out, and showed the most inde&tigable 
zeal in his efforts to alleviate their sufferings. 

A gleam of hope at length arose, when St Grermain 
<*ompleted the canoe. It was impossible not to feel 
that their last chance of escape seemed to hang upon 
this little bark ; — ^would it prove sufficient for its 
purpose? or, constructed of such wretched materials^ 
would it not at once sink to the bottom ? Amid this 
conflict of contending emotions it was launched on 
the river, and every heart bounded with exultation 
when it floated and St Germain transported himself 
to the opposite side. It was drawn back, and, one 
by one, the whole party were ferried over, though, 
from the leaky state of the little bark, their gar- 
ments and bedding were completely drenched. 
Franklin immediately despatched Mr Back and 
three men to p\\s\i on Xo ¥w\ ilwterprise in search 
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of the Indians^ whilst he himself followed with 
the rest. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Canadian 
voyagers at this unlooked-for deliverance. Their 
spirits rose from the deepest despondency into tu- 
multuous exultation. They shook the officers by the 
hand^ cried out that their worst difficulties were at 
an end^ and expressed a confident hope of being able 
to reach Fort Enterprise in the course of a few days^ 
-—a boisterous and sudden confidence^ to which the 
silent gratitude and quiet resolution of the pious 
Hepburn presented a striking contrast. 

Their tents and bedclothes were so much frozen^ 
and the men^ who had kindled a small fire^ so weary^ 
that it was eight in the morning before the bundles 
were packed^ and the party set forward. They tra. 
veiled in single files^ each at a small distance from 
his neighbour. Mr Hood, who was now nearly 
exhausted, was obliged to walk at a gentle pace in 
the rear, Dr Richardson kindly keeping beside 
him; whilst Franklin led the foremost men, that 
he might make them halt occasionally till the strag. 
glers came up. Credit, hitherto one of their most 
active hunters, became lamentably weak from the 
effects of tripe de roche on his constitution, and Vail. 
lant, from the same cause, was getting daily more 
emaciated. They only advanced six miles during 
the day, and at night satisfied the cravings of hun. 
ger by a small quantity of tripe de roche mixed up 
with some scraps of roasted leather. During the 
night the wind increased to a strong gale, which 
continuing next day, besides being piercingly cold^ 
filled the atmosphere vnth a thick snow-drift. Hav- 
ing boiled and eaten the remains of lYvdx o\di ^q^%, 
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and every shred of leather which could be picked 
up^ they set forward at nine over bleak hills s^- 
rated by equally barren valleys. 

In this manner they journeyed till noon^ not 
without much straggling and frequent halts^ at 
which time Samandr^ came up with the melancholy 
news that Credit and Vaillant had drc^t down and 
were utterly unable to proceed. Dr Richardson went 
back^ and discovering Vaillant about a mile and a 
half in the rear^ assured him that a fire was kindled 
a little way on^ and that he would recover if he 
could but reach it ; the poor fellow struggled up on 
his feet^ and feebly tried to advance^ but fell down 
every step in the deep snow. Leaving him^ Dr Rich- 
ardson retraced his steps about a mile farther in a 
fruitless search for Credit. In returning he passed 
Vaillant^ who had fallen down^ utterly unable to 
renew his efforts to rejoin the party. Belanger went 
back to carry his burden and assist him to the fire ; 
but the cold had produced such a numbness that he 
could not speak or make the slightest exertion. The 
stoutest of the party were now implored to make a 
last effort to transport him to the fire^ but declared 
themselves utterly unable for the task. They eager- 
ly requested leave to throw down their loads^ and 
proceed with the utmost speed to Fort Enterprise^ — 
a scheme projected in the despair of the moment^ and 
which must have brought destruction upon the whole. 

Matters had now reached a dreadful crisis ; it 
was necessary to come to an immediate decision 
regarding their ultimate measures^ and a plan pro- 
posed by Mr Hood and Dr Richardson was adopted. 
These gentlemen consented to remain with a single 
attendant at the first spot where there were sufficient 
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firewood and tripe de roche for ten days' consump. 
tion^ whilst Franklin and the rest were to proceed 
with all expedition to Fort Enterprise^ and send 
immediate assistance. This scheme promised to re. 
tieve them of a considerable portion of their burdens, 
— ^for one of the tents and various other articles were 
to be left ; and it gave poor Credit and Vaillant a 
fiurer opportunity^ should they revive, of regaining 
their companions. On the resolution being commu- 
nicated to the men, they were cheered with the pros, 
pect of an alleviation of their misery, and pressed 
forward in search of a convenient spot for the pro. 
posed separation. Near nightfoll they encamped 
under the lee of a hill amongst some willows, which 
furnished a small fire, but not sufficiently strong 
to thaw their frozen clothes ; and no tripe de roche 
having been found during the day, they lay down 
hungry, cold, and fidl of the gloomiest apprehensions, 
whilst sleep fled from their eyelids, and the images 
of their dying companions rose before their imagina. 
tion in colours which made them shudder for a 
fate that might so soon become their own.* Next 
morning the weather providentially was mild, and 
setting out at nine they arrived towards noon at a 
thicket of willows, in the neighbourhood of some 
rocks bearing a pretty full supply of tripe de roche. 
Here Dr Richardson and Mr Hood determined to 
remain. The tent was pitched, a barrel of ammu. 
nition and other articles were deposited, and Hep- 
burn, who volunteered the service, was appointed to 
continue with them. The rest of the party now 
had only to carry a single tent, the ammunition, and 
the officers' journals, in addition to their own clothes 

* Franklin^B Journey, pp. 431, 432. 
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and a single blanket for Captain Franklin. When 
all was ready^ the whole party united in ihanksgiy- 
ing and prayers to Almighty God fbr their mutnsl 
preservation, and separated with the melancholy re- 
flection, that it might in all probability be the last 
time they should ever again meet in this worid. 

On leaving their friends Captain Franklin and 
his party descended into a more level oountry ; hot 
the snow lay so deep, and they were so little able to 
wade through it that they encamped, after a painfdl 
march of only four miles and a half, in whkh Be- 
langer, and Michel an Iroquois, were left fiur behind, 
yet still struggling forward. In the evening they eame 
in dreadfully exhausted, and Belanger, till now one 
of the strongest of the party, could not refrain from 
tears as he declared he was totally unable to {Hoceed, 
and implored permission to return to Dr Richardion 
and Mr Hood. Michel made the same request, and it 
was agreed that they should do so. The cold of the 
night was excessive, and the men were so weak that 
they could not raise the tent ; from its weight it was 
impossible to transport it from place to place, and 
it was cut up, the canvass serving them for a cover- 
ing ; but, though they lay close together, the in- 
tense frost deprived them of sleep. Having no tripe 
de roche they had supped upon an infrision of the 
Labrador tea-plant, vfith a few morsels of burnt 
leather. Michel and Belanger, being apparently 
more exhausted in the morning than over night, 
were left, whilst the rest moved forward. After a 
very short progress Perrault was attacked with a fit 
of dizziness ; but, on halting a little, again proposed 
to proceed. In ten minutes, however, he sunk 
down, and, weeping aloud, declared his total in- 
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ability to go on. He was accordingly advised to 
RJ<Nn Michel and Belanger^ — a pn^wsal in which 
ibe acqidesoed. These examples of the total £ulare 
<rf the strongest in the party had a Tery unfAvoor- 
Me effect cm the q»irits of the rest^ and the exerdon 
ai wading through the snow and crossing a lake on 
tlie ioe^ where they were frequently blown down^ 
was so severe^ that Fontano^ after having repeatedly 
£d]en, piteously complained that he was utterly 
unaUe to go £aurther. Being not two miles from 
the others^ it was thought best that he also should 
attempt to rejoin them;* and as he was much 
beknred^ the parting was very distressing. They 
watdied him for some time^ and were comforted by 
seeing that^ though his progress was very slow^ he 
kiq>t his feet better than before. 
. The whole party was now reduced to five persons^ 
Ci4>tain Franklin^ Adam^ Peltier^ Benoit^ and Sa. 
mandr^y the interpreter Augustus having pressed 
fiirward by himself during the late frequent halts. 
They made Uiat day only four miles and a half, 
and encamped for the night under a rock^ supping 
again on an infusion of the Labrador tea-plant and 
some shreds of boiled leather.- The evening was 
compazatively mild^ the breeze li^t^ and having 
the comfort of a fire they enjoyed some sleep. This 
was of infinito advantage ; it gave them new spirits^ 
wiudi were fiurther invigorated by a iHreak&st of 
tr^ de roche^ this being the fourth day since they 
had a regular meal. On reaching Marten Lake 
they framd it frozen over, — a circumstance which 
they knew would enable them to walk upon the ice 
straight to Fort Enterprise. 

* Franklm'ii Joarney, pp. 43^ 437* 
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It may be easily imagiDed what wefe the 
tions of the party in approaching the spot wfaidi 
they trusted woold be the end of all their toQt 
and privations. From the arrangements pfevioaily 
made, it was judged certain that Hbey woold here ind 
relief, and be able to send assistance to their imferto- 
nate companions. It was a spot where they had ea- 
joyed, at a former period of the ezpediti(Mi, the greatot 
comfort ; but it was possible, thou^ th^ scaiedtf 
permitted themselves to contemplate so dreadftd aa 
idea, that circumstances might have ooconred to it- 
feat their present expectations. On approaching the 
house their minds were strongly agitated betwixt 
hope and fear, and, contrary to their usual custom, 
they advanced in silence. At length they readied 
it, and their worst apprehensions were realized. It 
was completely desolate. No provisions had been da- 
posited — ^no trace of Indians could be discovered- 
no letter lay there from Mr Wentzel to inform them 
where the Indians might be found. On entering 
a mute despair seized the party. They gazed on the 
cold hearth, comfortless walls, and broken sashes, 
through which the wind and snow penetrated, and, 
awakening to a fiill sense of the horrors of their 
situation, burst into tears.* On recovering a little, 
and looking round with more attention, a note was 
found from Mr Back, stating that having two dxp 
before this reached the house, he had proceeded m 
search of the Indians ; but it described his party as so 
debilitated that it was doubtful whether they woold 
be able to reach Fort Providence. The sufferings en- 
dured by this meritorious officer and his little party, 
one of whom was frozen to death, were equally 

• FiaiAs^^a JWKTDK^, ^V'^^'®^ 
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dreadful with those which fell to the share of his 
excellent commander.* 

The poor sufferers^ thus ^evously disappointed^ 
now examined the deserted habitation for the means 
of subsistence^ and found several deer-skins thrown 
away during their former residence at the fort. The 
heaps of ashes were carefiilly raked^ and a consi- 
derable collection of bones discovered^ which were 
hoarded up for the purpose of being pounded and 
manu£Eu;tured into soup. The parchment originally 
employed instead of glass had been torn from the 
windows^ and the place was exposed to all the in- 
clemency of an arctic winter ; but they succeeded in 
filling the sashes with loose boards^ and as the tem- 
perature of the outer air was now from 15^ to 20"* 
below zero^ this precaution was especially necessary. 
To procure water they melted the frozen lumps of 
snow^ and the flooring of the neighbouring apart- 
ment was broken up for fiiel. 

Having completed these arrangements, they as- 
sembled round the fire, and were busy singeing the 
hair off a deer-skin, when they were cheered by the 
entrance of the interpreter, who had made his way 
to the fort by a different route, through a country 
he had never traversed before. Though by far the 
strongest of the party, he was now so enfeebled by 
^unine that he could not follow two deer which 
he had seen on his way. Next morning there was 
a heavy gale from the south-east, and the snow 
drifted so thick that no one ventured abroad. On 
the evening of the succeeding day, a figure covered 
with ice, benumbed with cold, and almost speech, 
less, staggered into the house : It was one of the 

* See Mr Backus iateresiiag Narrative, Franklin^s Souroi&^^Y* *^' 
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Canadians who had been despatched with a note by 
Mr Back^ and having fallen into a rapid narrowly 
escaped being drowned.* To change his dress, wrap 
him in warm blankets, and poor some soap over his 
throat, was their first care ; and after a little he re- 
vived enough to answer the anxious questions with 
which he was assailed. From his replies but little 
comfort was derived. Mr Back had seen no trace of 
the Indians, and the messenger's recollection appear- 
ed confused with regard to the part of the country 
where he had left his officer, who, as he stated, in- 
tended to proceed to the spot where the Indian 
chief Akaitcho had encamped last sununer,-^a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles. Thither he proposed to 
follow when he was a little recruited ; and, thou^^ 
dissuaded from the attempt^ persisted that as the 
track was beaten he would be able to make it out, 
and to convey intelligence of the situation of Cap- 
tain Franklin's party. Accordingly, the fifth, day 
after his arrival, he departed from the fort with a 
small supply of singed hide. 

Not long after^ Adam^ one of the five men who 
now remained with Captain Franklin, became so 
ill that he was utterly incapable of moving, and it 
was discovered that he had been for some time 
afflicted with oedematous swellings in various parts 
of his body, which he had hitherto generously con- 
cealed from a wish not to impede the movements of 
his companions. As it was impossible for this poor 
man to travel, it was necessary to abandon the ori- 
ginal intention of proceeding with the whole party to 
Fort Providence, and Peltier and Samandr6, who were 
in almost as weak a state^ having expressed a wish to 

* Franklin's Journey, ppp 440, 441. 
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remain with Adam^ Captain Franklin^ along with 
Augustus and Benoit^ determined to press on to Fwt 
Pnmdence^ and to send relief to their companionB 
by the first party of Indians they should meet 

Having aeoordin|^y given directions regarding the 
journals and diarts which were left in their custody^ 
and the best mode of forwarding succour to Mr Hood 
and Dr Richardson, Franklin set forward with his 
two attendants; but so feeble had they become^ 
that the distance accomplished in six hours was only 
four miles. They encamped on the borders of Round 
Rock Lake, and, unable to find any tripe de roche, 
made their supper upon firied deer-skin. The night 
IHPored intensely cold, and although they crept as 
close to each other as possible, they shiver^ in every 
limb, and the wind pierced through their fomished 
firames.* Next morning was mild, and they set out 
eariy, but had scarce proceeded a few yards, when 
Franklin fell between two rocks and broke his 
snow-shoes, an accident which incapacitated him 
from keeping up with Bendt and Augustus. In a 
very short time his attempt to press forward com- 
l^etely exhausted him; and as the cmly hope of pre- 
serving the lives of the party appeared to rest on their 
qpeedily reaching Fort Providence, he determined, 
rather than retard them, to retrace his steps to the 
boose whilst they proceeded for assistance. Call- 
ing a nmnenf s halt, he addressed erne note to Mr 
Back, requesting an immediate su|^ly of meat from 
Rein Deer Lake, and another to the commandant 
at Fort Providence, with urgent intreaties for assist- 
ance. This done, Augustus and Benoit resumed 
their journey, and Franklin returned to the house. 

* Franklm^s Journey, p. 444. 
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On arriving he found Adam^ Samandr^^ and Pd^ 
tier still alive; but the two first, whose minds seem- 
ed quite enfeebled, could not be prevailed on to leave 
their bed, and their nervous weakness was so grett 
that they scarcely ceased shedding tears all dsy. 
It was even with difficulty that they were prevailed 
on to take any nourishment ; and the labour of cut- 
ting and carrying fuel, gathering the tripe de rodie, 
and cooking, fell entirely upon Franklin and Peltier. 
The frost was now so severe that it was evident 
this lichen would soon be bound up in ice, and, ai 
their strength daily declined, every exertion became 
irksome. When once seated, it required a painfial 
effort to rise up, and not unfrequently they had to 
lift each other from their chairs. This miBerable 
condition could not last long. Peltier soon became 
almost incapable of holding the hatchet ; the bone, 
soup had grown so acrid as to corrode the inside of 
their mouths ; the tripe de roche, covered with ice, 
defied all efforts to detach it from the rock ; and 
though the rein-deer sported on the banks of the 
river, no one had strength to go after them, or to 
hold a gun so steadily as to secure an aim. 

Still the hopes and cheerfulness of Franklin did 
not desert him. From his knowledge of the places 
mostly frequented at that season by the Indians, he 
was sanguine as to the likelihood of their bein^ 
found ; and their speedy arrival formed a constant 
subject of conversation. At length on the evening 
of the 29th, when talking of this long looked-forre- 
lief, and sitting round the fire, Peltier suddenly leapt 
up and uttered a joyful exclamation, imagining he 
heard the bustle of the Indians in the adjoining 
room. It was not the Indians, however, but Dr 
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Richardson and Hepburn^ who came in each car. 
rying his bundle. The meeting was one of mingled 
joy and sorrow. Poor Hood's absence was instantly 
perceived^ and their saddest anticipations were con- 
firmed by Dr Richardson declaring that this young 
officer and Michel were dead^ and that neither Per. 
fault nor Fontano had reached the tent^ or been heard 
of. Such news could not fail to create despondency. 
All were shocked at the emaciated countenances 
and hollow voices of Dr Richardson and his com- 
panion^ while Captain Franklin and his fellow, 
sufferers^ having become gradually accustomed to 
the dreadful effects of famine upon each other^ were 
not aware that^ to the eyes of their friends who had 
just arrived^ the alteration upon themselves was 
equally melancholy. ^^ The doctor/' says Frank- 
lin, ^^ particularly remarked the sepulchral tone of 
our voices^ which he requested us to make more 
cheerful if possible, not aware that his own partook 
of the same key."* 

The arrival of these friends, however, was soon at- 
tended with a favourable change. Though greatly 
reduced they were still in a better condition than 
their unfortunate companions, and it was not long till 
Hepburn shot a partridge. Dr Richardson speedily 
tore off the feathers, and having held it for a few mi- 
nates at the fire divided it into six pieces : Franklin 
and his companions ravenously devoured their por- 
tions, ^' being the first morsel of flesh that any of them 
had tasted for thirty-one days," and Dr Richardson 
cheered them with the prospect that Hepburn might 
possibly bring in a deer in his next expedition. 
The counsels and example of this pious and intelli- 
gent man produced the best effects on the spirits 

"I ■■^— ^Hito— ^—^O ^M» ■ » ■ ■ ■■-— i — ■ — — -■— ■ — ■■ ■ ■ 

* Franklin's Journey, p. 447* 
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of the party. He had hrougfat with him his Testiu 
ment and Prayer-hook, and hy reading portiiHU of 
scripture appropriate to their sitnatioiij and en- 
couraging them to join in prayer and thankagiving, 
he led them to the only source whence, under 
the awful circumstances in which they were placed^ 
they could derive hope or consolation. He tau|^ 
them the necessity of exertion, whatever pain it 
might at first cost ; roused them to pay some atten- 
tion to the cleanliness of their apartment, and in- 
sisted particularly, that during the day they shmold 
roll up their hlankets, vihidi they had hem in the 
practice of leaving heside the fire where they si^ 
Their several tasks were now allotted to each; 
Hephum and Richardson went out in search of deer ;. 
while Franklin, heing unahle to walk fiur, remain- 
ed nearer the house, and digged under the snow lor 
skins, which, during their former happy winter leil- 
dence at this station, when they killed and ate 
abundance of game, were thrown away as useless, 
but now in their almost putrid state formed their 
principal support. The cutting of firewood wu 
intrusted to Peltier and Samandr6 ; but both weie 
so weak and dispirited that it was generally per- 
formed by Hepburn on his return from hunting; 
as for Adam, his legs were still so severely swoUen 
that he kept his bed, though an operation perfonn- 
ed by Dr Richardson gave him some ease. In the 
midst of these necessary cares, all seemed for a 
while to dread approaching the subject of Hood and 
Michel's death ; but at length one evening, on the 
return of the Doctor from hunting, and after haviiig 
despatched their usual supper of singed skin and 
bone-soup, they requested him to relate the particu- 
lars, and a more afflicting, or in some respects a 
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more terrific story^ as it appears in his published 
narrative^ could not well be conceived. 

He stated, Uiat after being left by Captain Frank, 
lin they remained beside the fire as long as it lasted. 
Having no tripe de roche, they sapped on an infusion 
of the country tea-plant, which was grateful from its 
wannth, but afforded no nourishment, and retired to 
rest. Next day proved stormy, and the snow being 
so deep that a fire could not be kindled with the green 
willows, they lay in bed reading some religious books 
with ¥duch the party had been furnished before leav. 
ing England by the affectionate and pious care of a 
lady. " They proved," says Richardson, " of in- 
adcolable benefit to us. We read portions of them 
to each other as we lay in bed, in addition to the 
morning and evening service, and found that they 
inspired us cm each perusal with so strong a sense of 
the omnipresence of a beneficent Grod, that our si. 
toaticm in these wilds appeared no longer destitute ; 
and we conversed not only with calmness but with 
eheerfalness, detailing with unrestrained confidence 
the post events of our lives, and dwelling with hope 
iqion our future prospects."* 

The weather clearing up, Dr Richardson went out 
in search of tripe de roche, leaving Mr Hood in bed 
and Hepburn cutting willows for a fire; but the rocks 
were covered with ice and snow, and he was unsuc- 
oeMfdL On his return he found Michel the Iro- 
qaois, who delivered the note from Franklin.t All 
were surprised to see him alone ; but he stated that 
Belanger had separated from him, and, as he sup. 
posed^ lost his way, he himself having wandered hr 
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• 
from the straight road. Thej had afterwards good 
reason to suspect the truth of this story, hot bdiefed 
it at that moment^ and were rejoioed to see him 
produce a hare and a partridge^— ^m unloc^ediir 
supply^ which thej receiyed with hmnUe thankflil- 
ness to the Giver of all good. Franklin's note sd- 
vised them to advance to a little wood of phia 
which would afford hetter fuel ; and to this they re- 
moved under the guidance of Michel, who led them 
straight to the spot. 

As he had declared himself so little acquainted 
with the country as to lose his way, it leemed 
strange that he should at once conduct them to the 
thicket. This roused their attention, and made 
them feel rather uneasy as to his honesty; and ▼»• 
rious circumstances occurred to increase theur sus- 
picions. He requested the loan of a hatdiet, when 
any other hunter would have taken only his knife* 
He remained abroad all day without any definite 
employment. He brought them some raw meet, 
saying it was part of the carcass of a wolf; bat 
which they had afterwards reason to believe wsi s 
portion of the bodies of Belanger and Perrault, 
whom they suspected him to have murdered. He 
shunned the society of Dr Richardson and Mr Hood, 
refusing to sleep in the tent, and preferring to lie 
alone at the fire. On going out with the purpose d 
remaining a whole day, he often returned abruptly^ 
and when questioned gave vague answers. In t 
few days he began to regret that he had left Csp- 
tain Franklin's party, refused to take any share in 
the labour of cutting wood, talked in a surly and 
insolent maimer, and could scarcely be prevailed 
upon to go out an^\v\iii\.^\.^. These symptoms 
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of gloomy dissatisfaction increased ; he resisted all 
entreaties^ and when Mr Hood^ who was now re- 
duced by fiunine to the last extremity^ remonstrated 
with him^ he flew into a violent passion^ and ex. 
daimed^ '^ It is of no use hunting ; there are no ani- 
mals ; you had better kill and eat me." He after. 
wards^ however^ consented to go out^ but returned 
upon some frivolous pretence ; and on the succeed, 
ing day that dreadful catastrophe took place^ which 
will be best given in the words of Dr Richardson's 
Journal. 

*' In the morning," says he, '^ being Sunday, Oc- 
tober 20th, we again urged Michel to go a-hunting, 
that he might, if possible, leave us some provision, 
to-morrow being the day appointed for his quitting 
us ; but he showed great unwillingness to go out, 
and lingered about the fire under the pretence of 
deauing his gun. After we had read the morning 
lervice I went about noon to gather some tripe 
de roche^ leaving Mr Hood sitting before the tent 
at the fireside arguing with Michel. Hepburn 
was employed cutting down a tree at a small dis. 
tanoe from the tent, being desirous of accumulat. 
ing a quantity of firewood. A short time after 
I went out I heard the report of a gun, and about 
ten minutes afterwards Hepburn called to me in 
a voice of great alarm to come directly. When I 
arrived I found poor Hood lying lifeless at the 
fireside, a ball having apparently entered his fore. 
head. I was at first horror-struck with the idea 
that in a fit of despondency he had hurried him- 
self into the presence of his Almighty Judge by 
an act of his own hand ; but the conduct of Michel 
soon gave nse to other thoughts^ and esidX;^ ^\]&^\. 
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cions which were confirmed^ when^ upon examin- 
ing the body, I found that the shot had entered the 
back part of the head and had passed out at the fore- 
head^ whilst the muzzle of the gun had been ap- 
plied so close as to set fire to the nightcap behind. 
The gun^ which was of the longest kind supplied to 
the Indians^ could not have been placed in the po- 
sition to inflict such a wound except by a second 
person. Upon inquiring of Michel how it hap. 
pened^ he replied that Mr Hood had sent him into 
the tent for the short gun^ and that during his ab- 
sence the long gun had gone off^ he did not know 
whether by accident or not He held the short gun 
in his hand at the time he was speaking. Hepburn 
afterwards asserted^ that previous to the report of 
the gun^ Mr Hood and Michel were speaking to 
each other in an elevated angry tone; — ^he added, 
that Mr Hood being seated at the fireside was hid 
from him by intervening willows; but that on 
hearing the report he looked up^ and saw Michel 
rising up from before the tent-door^ or just behind 
where Mr Hood was seated^ and then going into the 
tent. Thinking that the gun had been discharged 
for the purpose of cleaning it^ he did not go to the 
fire at first ; and when Michel called to him that Mr 
Hood was dead^ a considerable time had elapsed. 
* * Bickersteth's Scripture Help was lying open 
beside the body^ as if it had fallen from his hand^ 
and it is probable he was reading it at the instant 
of his death."* 

Such was the melancholy fate of Mr Hood^ 
a young officer of the highest promise^ who by his 

I. I ' ■■ ■ 

* Franklin^s Journey, vol iv. 12ino ed. p. 109—112. 
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conduct had endeared himself to every member of the 
expedition^ and whose sufferings^ as they were more 
intense from the peculiarity of his constitution^ 
were borne with a placid and unpretending forti- 
tude^ which it was impossible to contemplate with- 
out emotion. Both Dr Richardson and Hepburn 
were convinced he had met his death from the hands 
of Michel; but to have accused him at that mo. 
ment would have been the extremity of rashness. 
They were so reduced by famine that he could easi- 
ly have overpowered both. His appearance showed 
that he possessed secret supplies of food ; he was 
of great bodily strength^ and was armed to the 
teeth^ carryings besides his gun^ a brace of pistols^ 
an Indian bayonet^ and a knife. To have hinted a 
suspicion^ therefore^ might have been instantly fatal^ 
and they affected to consider the death of their com- 
panion entirely accidental. As his weakness had 
been the chief cause of delaying their journey, they 
now set out for the fort, having first paid the last rites 
to the dead in the only way which their situation 
would permit. The ground was so hard and their 
strength so exhausted, that to dig a grave was impos- 
sible ; so they carried the body into the willow grove 
bdiind the tent, and returning to the fire read the 
funeral service in addition to their evening devotions. 
In the morning, having singed the hair off a por- 
tion of Mr Hood's buffalo robe, they boiled and ate 
it for break&st. Meanwhile, the conduct of Michel 
was so extraordinary, that had they not been already 
convinced of his guilt, no doubt of it could have 
remained. Though not a breath of their suspi- 
cions reached his ears, he repeatedly protested that 
he was incapable of committing such an act ; he 
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kept constantly on his guard; appeared fearfiol of 
leaving Dr Richardson and Hepburn alone even 
for the shortest time ; and when Hepburn spoke he 
listened anxiously^ though very imperfectly te- 
quainted with the English language^ fixed his eyv 
keenly upon him^ and asked fiercely if he aoeused 
him of the murder. He evinced great unwillingnoi 
to set out for the fort^ and wished Dr Riehardson to 
proceed to the Ck>ppermine River^ where he said the 
woods would supply plenty of deer. On finding 
this advice disregarded his conduct became more and 
more alarming; he muttered to himself Mi into 
sullen fits of abstraction^ and used those eonTolsife 
and abrupt gestures often involuntarily exhibited bj 
a person whose mind is fiill of some dreadful purpoM. 
Suddenly awakening from this reverie^ he again ex* 
pressed his unwillingness to return to the fort, and 
renewed his solicitations to Dr Richardson to repair 
to the southern woods^ where they would find 
ample subsistence. On being requested to pume j 
his own plan alone and leave them to continue 
their journey, he broke into an ungovernable farj, 
accused Hepburn of having told stories against 
him, and assumed such airs of superiority as showed 
that he knew they were both in his power, at the 
same time giving vent to expressions of hatred against 
the white people, calling them deadly enemies, and 
affirming they had killed and eaten his unde and 
two of his relations. 

None of these menaces were lost upon Richard- 
son and Hepburn ; both felt they were not safe in 
this man's company; and these dreadful surmiMB 
rose into certainty when he threw out hints that he 
would free himself from all restraint on the morrow. 
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Being now convinced that, as he had cruelly mur- 
dered Hood^ he was resolved also to sacrifice them, 
they ascribed his not having already done so to the 
circunistance of his not knowing the way to the fort, 
and requiring their guidance. They came to this 
omclusion without any communication with each 
other; for their fierce companion would not leave 
them a moment, watching them with a malignant 
look, and frequently muttering threats against Hep- 
bum. Towards evening, as they approached the spot 
where it would be necessary to stop for the night, 
Michel halted to gather tripe de roche, and to their 
surprise bade them walk on and he would soon over- 
take them. Hepburn and Dr Richardson, now left 
alone together for the first time since Mr Hood's 
death, rapidly opened their minds to each other. In 
addition to the facts already mentioned, others came 
to light, which left not the slightest doubt as to 
Michel's guilt ; and so convinced was Hepburn of 
there being no safety for them but in his death, that, 
though a man of extreme benevolence and deep re- 
ligious principle, he offered to be the instrument of it 
himself. ^\ Had my own life," says Dr Richardson, 
'^ alone been threatened, I would not have purchas- 
ed it by such a measure ; but I considered myself 
as intrusted also with the protection of Hepburn's, 
a man who by his humane attentions and devoted- 
ness had so endeared himself to me, that I felt more 
anxiety for his safety than for my own." Animat- 
ed by such feelings, and convinced that Michel's 
death was necessary to self-preservation, he deter, 
mined that it ought to be by his own and not by Hep* 
bum's hand, and on his coming up shot him through 
the head with a pistol. It appeared that he had ga- 
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thered no tripe de roche^ and had halted to put his 
gun in order^ no doubt with the intention of attack- 
ing them when in the act of encamping.* 

Dr Richardson and Hepburn now puisued thdr 
way to the fort; but fatigue^and want of fbodandfod, 
had nearly proved fatal to them. They remarked^ 
however^ that repeatedly when death seemed inevit. 
able an unexpected supply of provisions again restor. 
ed them ; and the confidence that^ when no humui 
help was nigh^ they were supported by a merdfiil 
God^ inspired them with renewed hope. At last th€j 
had the delight of beholding from an eminence tb 
smoke issuing from the chimney of the fort^ and 
immediately after embracing those friends for \duNe 
fate they had entertained so many melancholy fine* 
bodings. So ended this interesting narrative. 

The whole party were now once more united, 
but under circumstances of the most distressing pri- 
vation ; all emaciated to such a degree as to hot 
like living skeletons ; their hands shook from weak- 
ness^ so that to take an aim was impossible ; knd 
the rein-deer^ partridges^ and other game^ flew or 
bounded past in joyousness and security^, whilst the 
unhappy beings who beheld them were gaunt with 
hunger. The winter was closing in with all its 
horrors ; it became daily more difficult to procure 
fuel^ the labour of cutting and carrying the logs be- 
ing so grievous that only Dr Richardson and Hep- 
burn could undertake it; and to scrape the ground 
for bones^ and to cook this miserable meal^ was all 
Captain Franklin could accomplish. On 1st Nou 
vember, the Doctor obtained some tripe de roche; and 
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as Pelti^ and Samandre were in the last stage of 
exhaustion^ it was hoped a little of the soup mi^t 
reyive them. All was in vain ; they tasted a few 
spoonfuls, but soon complained of a soreness in their 
throats^ and both died in the course of the ni^t^ ap- 
parently without pain. To inter the bodies, or even 
carry them to the river, was a task for which the unit- 
ed strength of the survivors was inadequate; all they 
could do was to remove them into an opposite part 
of the house; and the living and the dead remained 
in awful contiguity under the same roof. 

The party was now reduced to four, — Frank- 
lin, Richardson, Hepburn, and Adam. The last 
bad become dreadfully low since the death of his 
companions, and could not bear to be left alone for 
a moment. Their stock of bones was exhausted, and 
•in a diort time it was evident that the severity of the 
fiost must render the gathering of the tripe de roche 
imponible. Under these circumstances, with death 
bj Hunine approaching every hour, this little band 
of pious and brave men were supported by an un. 
wavering reliance on the mercy of God. " We read 
frMjen," says Captain Franklin, '^ and a portion of 
the New Testament in the morning and evening, 
as had been our practice since Dr Richardson's ar- 
rival; and I may remark, that the performance of 
these duties always afforded us the greatest conso. 
lation, serving to reanimate our hope in the mercy 
of the Qmnipotoit, who alcme could save and deli- 
ver us."* It seemed as if it were the mysterious 
dengn of the Almighty to permit them to be re- 
duced to the lowest depth of suffering, that his 
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power might be magnified at the very moment 
when every human effort appeared utterly impo- 
tent. Hitherto Dr Richardson and Hepburn had 
been the healthiest of the party^ but they had over- 
wrought themselves^ and both sunk rapidly. Owing 
to their loss of fleshy the hardness of the floor^ fnjm 
which they were only protected by a single blanket^ 
rendered the whole surface of their bodies sore; yet 
the labour of turning from one side to the other was 
too much for them. As their strength sunk^ their 
mental faculties partook of the weakness of their 
frame ; and^ to employ the candid and simple ^- 
pressions of the excellent leader^ '^ an unreason- 
able pettishness with each other began to manifest 
itself^ each believing the other weaker in intel- 
lect than himself^ and more in need of adviee and 
assistance." During this gloomy period^ after the first 
acute pains of hunger^ which lasted but for three or 
four days^ had subsided^ they generally enjoyed the 
refreshment of sleep^ accompanied by dreams which 
for the most part partook of a pleasant character, and 
very often related to the pleasures of feasting.* 

Help, however, was now near at hand, and we 
shall not impair the affecting description of their 
deliverance by giving it in any other than Captain 
Franklin's own words : — ." On November 7th, Adam 
had passed a restless night, being disquieted by 
gloomy apprehensions of approaching death, which 
they tried in vain to dispel. He was so low in the 
morning as scarcely to be able to speak, and Cap- 
tain Franklin remained by his bedside to cheer 
him as much as possible, whilst the Doctor and 

* Fraoklin's Journey, ppb 465, 466. 
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Hepburn went out to cat woocL They had hardly 
begun their hiboiir when they were amazed at 
hearing the report of a mnsket^ and eoold scarcely 
beliere that there was any one near till they heard 
ashont, and espied three Indians dose to the hoose. 
Adam and Franklin heard the latter noise^ and 
were fearful that some part of the house had 
fidlen upon one of their companions^ — a disaster 
which had been thought not unlikely. The alarm 
was only momentary ; for Dr Richardson came in 
to communicate the joyful intelligence that relief 
had arrived. He and Captain Franklin inmie- 
diately addressed their thanksgivings to the Throne 
of Mercy for this deliverance ; but poor Adam was 
in so low a state that he could scarcely comprehend 
the information. When the Indians entered he at- 
tempted to rise^ but immediately sank down again. 
But for this seasonable interposition of Providence, 
Ms existence must have terminated in a few hours, 
and that of the rest probably in not many days."* 
The Indians who had been despatdied by Mr Back 
had traveUed with great expedition, and brought 
a small supply of provisions. They imprudent- 
ly presented too much food at first; and though 
aware of the effects which might arise firom a sur- 
feit, and warned by Dr Richardson to eat very spar- 
ingly^ the sight of the venison was irresistible ; and 
it was devoured by them all, not excluding the Doc- 
tor himself, with an avidity that soon produced the 
most acute pains, which during the night deprived 
tiiem of rest Adam, whose weakness rendered him 
anaUe to feed himself, was not subjected to the 
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same mconvenience^ and taking moderate meak 
revived hourly. All now was thankfulness and 
cheerful activity. Boudel-kell^ the youngest Iiu 
dian^ after an hour's rest^ returned to the eiu 
campment of Akaitcho^ the Dog-rib chiefs carry- 
ing a note from Captain Franklin^ and a request 
for another supply of provisions. The two others^ 
named in their ifomiliar maimer Crooked Foot and 
the Rat^ remained to nurse the white men. Under 
their care the apartment lately so desolate^ and 
something between a sepulchre and a lazar-housej 
assumed a gladdened look which had the best ef- 
fect. The dead bodies were removed^ the room 
cleaned of its filth and fragments of pounded bones, 
and large cheerful fires produced a sensation of 
comfort to which they had long been strangers. 
The poor sufferers had often cast a wishfid eye on 
a pile of dried wood near the river, but were utter- 
ly unable to carry it up the bank. When pointed 
out to the Indians, they fetched it home with a ra- 
pidity which astonished their feeble friends. " Th^ 
set about every thing," says Franklin, '' with an 
activity which amazed us. Indeed, contrasted with 
our emaciated figures and extreme debility, thdr 
frames appeared to us gigantic, and their strength 
supernatural." 

Under the care of the Indians, and the bless- 
ing of wholesome and regular meals, the strength 
of the party was so far restored, that, althou^ 
still feeble, on the 16th, after having united in 
prayer and thanksgiving to God for their deliver- 
ance, they left Fort Enterprise, — a spot where, 
as they had formerly enjoyed much comfort if 
not happiness, they had latterly experienced a de- 
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gree of misery scarcely to be paralleled.* The 
Indians treated thepi with unremitting kindness^ 
gave them their own snow-shoes^ and walked at 
their side to be ready to lift them up when they 
feU. In this manner they pushed forward to the 
abode of Akaitcho^ the Indian chiefs who welcomed 
them with the utmost hospitality. Soon after they 
received letters from their friends at Fort Provi- 
dence^ and the messenger also brought two trains of 
dogs^ a package of spirits and tobacco for the In- 
dians, and a supply of shirts and clothes for Cap.i 
tain Franklin and his companions. The gratifica- 
tion of changing their linen^ which had been unin- 
terruptedly worn ever since their departure from 
the seacoast^ is described as conveying an intensity 
of comfort to which no words can do justice. From 
this spot their progress to Fort Providence and thence 
to Montreal was prosperous and easy; and thus 
terminated their long^ fatiguing^ and disastrous tra- 
vels in North America^ having journeyed by water 
and by land^ including their navigation of the Po- 
lar S^^ 5550 miles. 

So disastrous had been the result of his first expe- 
dition^ and so appalling the sufferings with which 
it was accompanied^ that nothing assuredly can con- 
vey a more honourable testimony to the enthusias- 
tic zeal and unshaken perseverance of Captaia 
Franklin^ than the statement of the simple fact^ 
that towards the close of 1823^ having learnt the 
determination of government to make another at- 
tempt to effect a northern passage by sea between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans^ he^ to use his own 

* Franklin's Journey, p. 470. 
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wordfl^ '^ ventured to lay befbre his Majesty's go- 
vernment a plan for an expedition overiand to the 
mouth of the Mackenzie River^ and thenee by fet 
to the north-virestem extremity of America^ with 
the combined object also of survejong the coast bft* 
tween the Mackenzie and the Coppermine Riven." 

It was the opinion of this able officer that^ in the 
course he now proposed to follow^ reverses simikr 
to those which had surrounded his first joumej 
were scarcely to be apprehended ; and his views hav- 
ing met the approbation of government^ he received 
directions for the equipment of the expedition^ sod 
was nominated its commander. He had the satii- 
Action also of being once more accompanied by hk 
valued friend Dr Richardson^ who^ unappalled l^ his 
former dreadful sufierings^ again offered his serviea 
as naturalist and surgeon^ and volunteered to nn- 
dertake the survey of the coast between the Macken- 
zie and Coppermine Rivers, while Captain Franklin 
was occupied in an attempt to reach Icy Cape.* Pre. 
vioiis to the departure of the ships a correspondence 
was opened with the governor and directors of die 
Hudson's Bay Company ; who transmitted injunc 
tions to their officers in the fur-countries^ to provide 
depots of provisions at the stations pointed out by 
Franklin. 

The building of proper boats for the navigation of 
the Arctic Sea, as well as the passage of the rapids 
between York Factory and Mackenzie River^ formed 
the next object of attention. It was evident that the 
canoes of birch-bark employed by Sir A. Macken- 
zie, and by Captain Franklin in his first journey, 

* Franklin's Narrative of a Second Expedition to the Shores fii 
the Polar Sea. Introductory Chapter, p. 10. 
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>ugh excellently adapted for the American rivers, 
iting lightness and facility of repair with speedy 
sre yet^ from the tenderness of the bark, little fit- 
i to resist the force of the arctic waves, or the 
Uision of the sharp-pointed masses of ice. Captain 
ranklin accordingly obtained the Admiralty's per- 
ission to have three boats constructed at Wool- 
ich under his own superintendence. '^ They were 
lilt," says he, " of mahogany, with timbers of ash, 
>th ends exactly alike, and fitted to be steered 
ther with a ship-oar or a rudder. The largest, 
sing twenty-six feet long and five feet four inches 
XNid, was adapted for six rowers, a steersman, and 
I officer ; it was found to be capable of carrying 
iree tons weight in addition to the crew, and could 
i transported with ease on the shoulders of six men. 
he two other boats were twenty-four feet in length, 
ur feet ten inches broad, and held a crew of five 
.en, besides a steersman and an officer, with an 
:tra weight of two and a half tons. In addition 
• these another little vessel was constructed ' at 
Woolwich, which reflected great credit upon its 
ventor, Lieutenant-Colonel Pasley of the Royal 
ngineers. Its shape was exactly that of one of 
le valves of a walnut-shell, and it was framed of 
ell-seasoned planks of ash fastened together with 
longs, and covered with Mackintosh's prepared can- 
188. It weighed only eighty-five pounds, and when 
ken to pieces could be made up in five or six par- 
Is, and again put together in less than twenty mi- 
iites, although it was nine feet long by four feet 
ur inches in breadth."* Each person on board 
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was provided with two suits of water.proof dresses, 
prepared by Mr Mackintosh of Glasgow ; the gtXBB, 
which were of the same bore as the fowling-pieees 
furnished by the Hudson's Bay Company to the In- 
dian hunters^ had their locks tempered to resist the 
cold ; each being fitted with a broad Indian dagger 
similar to a bayonet^ which^ on being disjoined, 
could be used as a knife. Ammunition of the best 
quality^ and a store of provisions sufficient for two 
years, were also supplied. 

The expedition sailed from Liverpool on 16th 
February 1825, and after a favourable passage to 
New York proceeded to Albany, travelled throngfa 
Utica, Rochester, and Geneva, crossed the Niagara 
and Lake Ontario, coasted the northern shore €i 
Lake Superior, and thence pushed forward throngfa 
Rainy Lake, the Lake of the Woods, Lake Winipeg, 
Saskatchawan River, and arrived at Cumberland 
House on 15th June. From this station, proceeding 
northward to Isle a la Crosse, and passing through 
Deep River and Clear and Buffalo Lakes, they 
overtook their boats in Methye River on the morn- 
ing of 29th June. The advanced period of the sea- 
son rendered it impossible to embark on the Mac- 
kenzie before the middle of August, so that it be- 
came necessary to postpone the great expedition 
till the ensuing summer. They accordingly esta- 
blished their winter.quarters on the banks, erecting 
a habitation ind store, which they named Fort 
Franklin. The superintendence of these buildings 
was committed to Lieutenant Back, while Captain 
Franklin determined to descend the river, take a 
view of the state of the Polar Sea, and return to 

winter-quarters before the extreme cold should set in. 

6 
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In this voyage there occurred nothing worthy of 
particular notice till the arrival at Whale Island^ 
where^ though Mackenzie had the strongest reasons 
to conclude that he had reached the sea^ he appears 
not to have been completely satisfied on that point. 
Probably his doubts arose from the firesh taste of 
the water. Franklin^ however, proceeded beyond 
Whale Island, and reached the shore of the great 
Arctic Ocean. " Embarking/' says he, '^ at eleven 
A.M., we continued our course along the shore of 
Ellioe Island, until we found its coast trendingsouth- 
ward of east. There we landed, and were rejoiced 
at the sea-like appearance to the northward. An 
island was now discovered to the north-east, looking 
Mae from its distance, towards which the boat was 
immediately directed. The water, which for the last 
eight miles had been very shallow, became gradu- 
ally deeper, and of a more green colour, though still 
firesh, even when we had entirely lost sight of the 
eastern land. In the middle of the traverse we 
were caught by a strong contrary wind, against 
which our crews cheerfully contended for five hours. 
Unwilling to return without attaining the object of 
our search, when the strength of the rowers was 
nearly exhausted the sails were set double-reefed, 
and our excellent boat mounted over the waves in 
a most buoyant manner, whilst an opportune alter- 
ation of the wind enabled us in the course of another 
hour to fetch into smoother water under the shelter 
of the island. We then pulled across a line of strong 
ripple, which marked the termuiation of the fresh 
water, that on the seaward side being brackish ; and 
in the farther progress of three miles to the island, 
we had the indescribable pleasure of finding the wa- 
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ter decidedly salt The sun was setting as the 
lM)at touched the beach ; we hastened to the most 
elevated part of the island^ about 250 feet lu^> 
to look around; and never was a prospect more 
fi^ratifying than that which lay open to us. The 
Rocky Mountains were seen fix>m S. W. to W.^N., 
and from the latter point, round by the norths the 
sea appeared in all its majesty^ entirely free from 
ice, and without any visible obstruction to its navi- 
gation. Many seals and black and white whales 
were seen sporting on its waves, and the whole scene 
was calculated to excite in our minds the most flat- 
tering expectations of our own success and that of 
our friends in the Hecla and the Fury."* Frank- 
lin pronoimces a high encomium on the accuracy of 
Mackenzie, and considers him as completely on- 
titled to the praise of having reached the Arctic Sea, 
although, owing to the frail construction of the Li* 
dian canoes, it was impossible for him to sail to the 
point where the water became salt. 

Having accomplished his design in this prelimi- 
nary journey, Franklin returned on 5th Septem- 
ber to his winter-quarters on Great Bear Lake. 
About the saipe time Dr Richardson arrived fnm 
lus excursion to the north-eastern shores of the same 
extensive sheet of water, having completed his sur- 
vey as far as the influx of Dease's River, and as- 
certained that the first rapid was the best point to 
which tbe eastern detachment of the expedition 
should direct its course on their return fh)m the 
Coppermine in the following season. Meantime 
the people were so busily employed that time never 

— -- 

* Franklin'ti Second Jonrney, p. 34-^36. 
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hong heavy on their hands^ and the shortest day 
came almost miexpectedly upon theuL The Ca- 
nadjans and Indians were engaged in fishing and 
hunting for the support of the whole party^ and 
during the autumn the nets yielded daily eight 
hundred fish of the kind called herring-salmon. 
Four Dog-rih Indians, along with the two interpre- 
tesB, Augustus and Oolighuck, were employed in 
hunting rein-deer, and the sailors were divided into 
different parties, to whom separate duties were al- 
lotted ; such as attending on the nets, hringing home 
the venison killed hy the hunters, felling, carrying, 
and splitting wood, and exercising themselves in 
nmning as letter-carriers on snow-shoes between 
Fort Franklin and two other small posts established 
on the Mackenzie and Slave Lake. A school also 
was opened, in which, during the long winter even- 
ings, the officers instructed the sailors in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; and during the hours of 
relaxation the hall was given up to the. men to di- 
vert themselves with any game they chose; on 
wiiidi occasions they were always joined by the 
officen. Sunday was invariably a day of rest, and 
the idiole party attended divine service morning 
and evening. Besides this, the officers had ample 
emi^yment in noting down the thermometrical, 
magnetical, and atmospherical observations, in writ- 
ing their journals, finishing their diarts and draw- 
ings, and arranging the objects of natural history 
which had been collected.* They were amused by 
oeeasional visits of the Dog-rib Indians and various 
otiier tribes ; and Christmas-day fidling on a Sun- 

— ,1 imjm - I • ~ "^ " " 
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day^ they oh the succeeding evening gave a danee 
and sapper^ which was attended by sixty persont 
induding savages. " Seldom/' says Franldin^ " in 
such a confined space as our hall^ or amongst the 
same number of persons^ was there a greater variety 
of character or greater confusion of tongues. The 
party consisted of Englishmen^ Highlanders (who 
mostly conversed with each other in Ghielic)^ Cana. 
dians (who spoke French)^ Esquimaux^ Chipewy- 
ans^ Dog-ribs^ Hare Indians^ Cree women and cfail* 
dren^ all mingled together in perfect harmony, 
whilst the amusements were varied by Englidi^ 
Gkielic^ and French songs.'** 

The spring now approached, and the migratory 
animals, which observe with beautiful exactness 
their periods of departure and arrival, began to ap. 
pear, gladdening the yet wintry face of nature. 
On 5th October the last swan had passed to the 
southward, and on the 11th the last brown duck 
was noticed. On 6th May the first swan was seen, 
and on the 8th the brown ducks reappeared On the 
lake. The mosses began to sprout, and various 
singing birds and orioles, along with some swifls 
and white geese, arrived soon after. It is remarked 
by Dr Richardson, that the singing birds, which 
were silent on the banks of the Bear Lake during 
the day, serenaded their mates at midnight; at 
which time, however, it was quite light. On 20th 
May the little stream which flowed past the fort 
burst its icy chains, and the laughing geese arrived 
to give renewed cheerfulness to the lake. Soon after 
this the winter green began to push forth its flowers ; 

* FranUin's Second Jooniey, p. 67. 
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and under the increasing warmth of the sun's rays 
the whole face of nature underwent a delightful 
change. The snow gradually melted, the ice hroke 
up from the shores of the lake, the northern sky 
became red and luminous at midnight, the dwarf, 
birch and willows expanded their leaves, and by 
the 3d June the anemones, the tussilago, the Lap. 
land rose, and other early plants, were in full flower.* 
Admonished by these pleasing changes Captain 
Franklin prepared to set out, and on 15th June the 
equipments for the boats were completed. Four, 
teen men, including Augustus the Esquimaux in- 
terpreter, accompanied the commander-in-chief and 
Lieutenant Back in the two larger boats, the Lion 
and the Reliance; whilst nine men, and Oolig- 
buck another interpreter, attended Dr Richard- 
son and Mr Kendall in the Dolphin and the Union. 
Spare blankets, and all that could be useful for 
the voyage, or as presents to the Esquimaux, were 
divided between the eastern and western parties. 
On the Sunday before their departure, the offi- 
oers and men assembled at divine worship, and, in 
addition to the. usual service, the special protection 
of the Almighty was implored for the enterprise 
upon which they were about to be engaged. All 
was now ready, and on Tuesday, 28th June, they 
embarked upon the Mackenzie, with the navigation 
of which the reader is already familiar. On the 
4th July they reached that part where the river 
divides into various channels, and the two parties had 
determined to pursue different directions. The expe- 
dition which was to follow the western branchy 

* Richardson's Meteorological Tables. 
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oommanded by Captain Franklin^ embarked fint 
at Dr Richardson's desire^ with a salute of three 
hearty cheers from their companions^ and as thej 
dropt down the river and passed round a point (x 
land they perceived their friends who were to fd 
low the eastern branch employed in the bustle o 
embarkation. All were in high spirits^ and it ym 
impossible not to contrast their present oompleb 
state of equipment with the circumstances of then 
first disastrous journey. 

On reaching the mouth of the Mackenzie^ thf 
western expedition came almost immediately intc 
contact with the Esquimaux. Captain Franklin ob- 
served an encampment upon a neighbouring islandj 
-and instantly proceeded to open a communication. 
A selection of presents was made^ and at the same 
time every man was directed to have his gnn 
ready for use. Having adopted these precautions; 
they steered direct for the island with their ensigm 
flying. The boats touched ground when aboni 
a mile from the beach. Signs were made to tlM 
Esquimaux to come off, and the English pullec 
back a little to await their arrival in deeper water 
Three canoes, each carrying only a single person 
pushed off, and these were followed rapidly by others 
so that in a few minutes the whole space betweei 
the boats and the shore was alive with those littl 
vessels which they name kayaks. An attempt wsj 
at first made to count them, and the sailors go 
the length of seventy; but they increased in sud 
quick succession as to baflle their farther efforts. 
' At first every thing proceeded in a friendly man- 
ner. Augustus, after delivering a present, informed 
them, that if the English succeeded in finding a na- 
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vigable channel for large ships^ an advantageous trade 
would be opened. This intimation was received 
with a deafening shout^ and the sight of the present9 
which had been carried away by the three foremost 
kayaks inflamed the cupidity of their companions ; 
80 that the boats were in a moment surrounded by 
nearly 300 persons^ offering for sale their bows, ar- 
rows, and spears, with a violence and perseverance 
which became at last exceedingly troublesome, and 
Captain Franklin directed the boats to be put to 
seaward. At this moment a kayak was upset by 
one of the oars of the Lion, aad its unhappy pos. 
sessor was stuck by the accident with his head in 
the mud, and his heels in the air. He was in- 
stantly extricated, wrapt in a warm great-coat, and 
placed in the boat, where, although at first exces- 
sively frightened and angry, he soon became recon- 
died to his situation, and looking about, discovered 
many bales and other articles which had hitherto 
be^i carefully concealed. His first impulse was to 
ask for every thing he saw, his next to be indignant 
that his requests were not granted; and on join- 
ing his companions, as they afterwards learned, he 
harangued on the iaexhaustible riches of the Lion, 
and proposed a plan for a general attack and pillage 
of both the boats. This scheme was immediately 
carried iato execution ; and although tiie plunderers 
at first affected to be partly in sport, matters soon 
assumed a serious complexion. Two of the most 
powerful men, leaping on board, seized Captain 
Franklin, forced him to sit between them, and 
when he shook them off, a third took his station in 
front to catch his arm whenever he attempted to 
raise his gun or lay his hand on the broad dagger 
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whidi hung by his side. During this assault the 
two boats were violently dragged to the shore, and 
f numerous party^ strij^ing to the waist and bran- 
dishing their long sharp knives, ran to the Reliaaoe, 
and commenced a regular pillage, handing the mr- 
tides to the women, who, ranged in a row behind^ 
quickly conveyed them out of sight. No soon^ 
was the bow cleared of one set of maraudera than 
another party commenced their operations at the 
stem. The Lion was beset by smaller numbers, 
and her crew, by firmly keeping their seats on the 
canvass cover spread over the cargo, and beating oH 
the natives with the butt-end of their muskets, 
succeeded in preventing any artide of importance 
from being carried away. Irritated, at length, by 
their frequent failure, the Esquimaux made a si* 
multaneous charge, and, leaping on board, began to 
wrest the daggers and shot-belts from the sailofs, 
and to strike with their knives. In the midst of 
this attack, when the crew in the Lion were nearly 
overpowered and their commander disarmed, all at 
once the natives took to their heels, and concealed 
themselves behind the drift-timber and canoes on 
the beach. This sudden panic was occasioned by 
Captain Back, whose boat at this time had been got 
afloat, commanding his crew to level their muskets, 
— a proceeding which was immediately observed by 
the Esquimaux, though not noticed by Captain 
Franklin's men, who were wholly occupied in de- 
fending themselves. The Lion happily floated soon 
ftfter; and as both boats pulled off. Captain Frank- 
'in desired Augustus to inform some of the Esqui- 
aaux, who manifested a disposition to follow and 
View the attack, that he would shoot the first 
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man who ventured to approach within musket* 
range** 

In the evenings Augustus anxiously entreated 
permission to attend a conference of his countrymen 
on the shore^ to which he had heen formally invited. 
The courage and fidelity of this person had much 
endeared him to the English^ and it was not with- 
out hesitation that Captain Franklin agreed to his 
request^ as he stated his determination to reprove 
the natives for their disgraceful conduct. He was 
at length allowed to go^ and hy the time he reached 
tl^ shore the numher of Esquimaux amounted to 
forty^ all of them armed. On landings he walk, 
ed undauntedly into the middle of the assembly^ 
md addressed them in the following animated 
speech^ which he afterwards repeated to his English 
friends : — *' Your conduct," said he, " has been very 
ba4> and unlike all other Esquimaux. Some of 
you even stole from me, your countryman — but that 
I do not mind. I only regret that you should have 
treated in this violent manner the white people, 
who came solely to do you kindness. My tribe 
were in the same unhappy state in which you now 
are before the white people came to Churchill ; but 
at present they are supplied with every thing they 
need ; and you see that I am well clothed, I get 
every thing I want, and am very comfortable. You 
cannot expect, after the transactions of this day, 
that these people will ever bring any articles to your 
x>untry again, imless you show your contrition by 
■etuming the stolen goods. The white people love 
he Esquimaux, and wish to show them the same 
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kindness that they bestow upon the Indians. Do 
not deceive yourselves and suppose that they are 
afraid of you ; I tell you they are not^ and that it 
is entirely owing to their humanity that many of 
you were not killed to-day^ for they have all guns 
with which they can destroy you either near or at 
a distance. I also have a gun^ and can assure you 
that if a white man had fallen^ I would have been 
the first to have revenged his death." During this 
speech, which was delivered, as they perceived from 
the boats, with much energy and spirited gesticu- 
lation, the Esquimaux expressed their approbation 
by frequent shouts, and on its conclusion made a 
very penitent, though somewhat singular apology : 
" They had never seen whitQ men before," they 
said, ^^ and really all the things in the boats were 
so beautiful and desirable that it was impossible 
not to steal them. As they were very anxious, 
however, for the friendship and trade of the white 
men, they solemnly promised never to repeat such 
conduct, and, at the request of Augustus, sent back 
the large kettle, the tent, and some pairs of shoes 
which they had carried off."* The interpreter was 
afterwards invited to a dance, and a friendly un- 
derstanding seemed to be established ; but Captain 
Franklin soon discovered that the professions of the 
natives were hollow and treacherous ; and nothing 
but his jealous precautions saved him and his com- 
panions from massacre, in which it had been resolved 
to include the faithful Augustus. 

Their voyage along the coast in the direction of 
west-north-west, after a progress of twelve miles, was 

* Franklin's Second Journey, pp. 108, 109. 
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impeded by the ice stretching from the shore far to 
seaward. The boats were in consequence hauled 
up ; and as the frozen masses were piled round to 
the height of thirty feet, it became necessary to 
await the breaking up of this formidable barrier. 
Having gone to sleep, the officers were startled at 
midnight by the guard calling to arms : Three Es- 
quimaux, belonging to a larger party encamped at 
some distance, had stolen forward, and been only 
discovered when close at hand. Alarmed at the ap- 
pearance of the men, who stood to their arms, the 
strangers were on the point of discharging their ar- 
rows, when they were arrested by the loud voice of 
Augustus, who explained the object of the expedi- 
tion, and dilated upon the advantages which they 
would derive from it. A present confirmed his 
statement, and an amicable intercourse was opened, 
— a line, however, being first drawn at a certain 
distance from the tents, across which no Esquimaux 
was to pass under the penalty of being instantly 
shot. Against this they made no remonstrance, 
<mly remarking, when informed of the treacherous 
conduct of the natives at the mouth of Mackenzie 
River, that ^^ these were bad men, altogether dif- 
ferent from them, and never failed either to steal 
or quarrel whenever an opportunity was oflTered." 
The delight exhibited by these people, including the 
most elderly among them, on receiving any little 
present, was exactly similar to that of children when 
they get hold of toys. They ran from one thing to 
another; examined with restless quriosity every 
part of Augustus' dress, who, to gratify hia vanity, 
had put on his gayest apparel ; and, ignorant of the 
uses of the articles presented to them, they walk. 
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ed about with cod-fish hooks and awls dann^in; 
from the nose^ and copper tfiimUes strong to thdr 
trousers or rein-deer jackets. The men were ro- 
bust^ and taller than those seen on the east coast by 
Captain Parry^ thou|^ their manner of life appeir- 
ed to be nearly the same. With the faroad nm 
and small eyes^ which pecnliariy distingoish the 
whole Esquimaux tribes, they had the diedibones 
less projecting than those of the eastern coast ¥vm 
a constant exposure to theglareof the iee and snow, 
the whole party were aflUeted with sore eyei^ snd 
two of the old men seemed nearly bund. Tkq 
wore the hair on the upper lip and.diin, and efoy 
man had pieces of bone or shells thrust thvoa^tlK 
septum of the nose, whilst holes were ptossd on 
each side of the under lip, in which weve pheed 
circular pieces of ivory with a large Uue boid in 
the centre,— omammts which they valued laijoij, 
and declined selling. Their clothes consisted of a 
jacket of rein-deer skin, with a skirt behind and 
before, and a small hood; breeches of the same 
material, and large seal-skin boots. The dress of 
the females differed from that of the men only in 
their wearing wide trousers, and in the size of their 
hoods, which did not fit dose to the head, but w^ 
made large for the purpose of receiving their chil- 
dren : these were ornamented with stripes of dif- 
ferent coloured skins, and round the top was fts- 
tened a band of wolf's hair, made to stand erect 
The women were from four feet and a half to four 
feet three quarters high, and some of the younnefj 
though too corpulent, were pretty ; their black hair 
was tastefully turned up from behind to the top of 
the head, and braided with strings of white and 
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blue beads and cords of white deer-skin. BoUi 
men and women were much pleased by having Iheir 
portrails sketched by Captain Back ; and one young 
lady, who aat for a full-length and chose the extra- 
ordinary attitude of etufling Ixith bands into her 
breei^hes-pocketS] interrupted the labours of the 
draughtsman by repeatedly jumping into the air, 
and smiling in a very ludicrous and irresistible 
manner. The men were armed with bows and ar- 
rows, long knives, which they concealed in the sliirt- 
I aleeve, and spears tipped witl) bone.* 

Franklin's Second Jaumcj, pp. US, 119. 
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The Esquimaux had predicted^ that as soon si a 
strong wind began to blow from the land it would 
loosen the ice ; and on 12th July a heavy rain with a 
pretty high gale set in^ and opened up a passage. The 
boats accordingly were launched; and, passing a 
wide bay named by the commander after his friends 
Captains Sabine and King, they were suddenly ar- 
rested by a compact body of ice^ and enveloped at 
the same time in a dense fog. On attempting to 
pull back for the purpose of landing, they disoover. 
ed that the ice had dosed between them oad the 
shore. In this situation only one alternative was 
left^ which was to pull to seaward and trace the 
outer border of the ice. This they at last eflfected; 
though a sudden change of wind brought on a heavy 
swells and surrounded them with floating masNS of 
ice, which threatened to crush the boats to pieces. 
They succeeded, however,'after five hours employed 
in pulling in and out between these floating icebefgs, 
in reaching the shore and landing a little to the west 
of Point Sabine. After a detention of two days they 
proceeded as far as Point Kay ; but being here agam 
impeded by a compact body of ice, which extended 
to seaward as far as the eye could reach^ they were 
obliged to encamp and wait patiently for the first 
strong breeze from the land. 

The time of their sojourn in these arctic solitudes 
was pleasantly occupied in making astronomical ob- 
servations, collecting specimens of the plants in 
flower, sketching scenery, and completing charts of 
the coast. Augustus went in search of his countiy- 
men, and returned at night with a young Esqui- 
maux and his wife, who^ after a few presents, became 
loquacious, and informed them that the ice would 
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soon break up. Symptoms of this desirable change 
were accordingly observed next day^ and with great 
labour they reached Herschel Island. At the mo- 
ment they made the shore a herd of rein-deer came 
bounding down to the beach^ pursued by three 
Esquimaux hunters^ and immediately took the 
water^ whilst the natives^ startled at sight of the 
strangers^ gazed for a moment^ consulted amongst 
themselves^ changed the heads of their arrows^ and 
prepared their bows. Their hostile intentions^ how- 
ever^ were laid aside when they were addressed by 
Augustus ; and in the evening a large party arrived^ 
bringing dried meat^ fish^ and game^ for which they 
received presents in exchange^ which set them sing- 
ing and dancing round the encampment for the 
greater part of the night. 

From these people was collected some curious in- 
formation. They stated that they procured beads, 
knives^ and iron^ principally from Esquimaux re- 
siding far away to the west^ and also from Indians 
who came annually from the interior by a river di- 
rectly opposite the encampment^ to which Captain 
Franklin gave the name of Mountain Indian River.* 
Whence thelndiansor the Esquimaux obtained these 
goods they could not tell, but supposed it was from 
Kabloonacht or white men, at a great distance to the 
west. The articles were not of British manufacture, 
from which Captain Franklin concluded that the 
Kabloonacht must be the Russian fur-traders. 

It was with great difficulty that the boats made 
even a short distance from Herschel Island. The ice 
repeatedly closed in upon them, leaving onlyanar- 

* Franklia^s Second Journej) pp^ 130, 131. 
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fow diumdy often too shalfew to float tbe boatey nl 
dense fogs now became frequent^ rendering their m^ 
vigation peculiarly hazardoos. These dreary cortaiM 
hanging over the ice gave it the qqpearanee of wUa, 
and exposed them to the danger oi being shut in lij 
an impenetrable barrier when they expected an opa 
sea. They continued their course^ however, till 
they came abreast of Mount Conybeure, when thqf 
encamped^ and crossing a swampy level aseendedts 
the summit^ from which they enjoyed a strikiiy 
view into the interior* Three noble ranges of mooa- 
tains were seen parallel to the Buckland chaiUj M 
of less altitude^ whilst the prospect was bounded lij 
a fourth range, mingling their pyramidal sununils 
with the clouds, and covered with snow. Frm 
this last encampment their advance was extr en d y 
slow. The boats were pushed forward thvooi^ 
small lanes, the utmost vigilance being necewiy 
to prevent their being entirely shut in, as a isv 
hours often made essential changes, and their 
frail craft could only be saved by being frequentlir 
hauled upon the beach. The calm weather also re- 
tarded them, and they earnestly longed for a stnng 
gale to break up the compacted fields of ioe, anl 
permit them to continue their voyage. 

After a detention of some days their wishes seen* 
ed about to be gratified : At midnight, on the 26tk 
July, a strong south-westerly breeze sprung Uf, 
accompanied by thunder and lightning ; but in the 
morning an impenetrable fog hung over the sea 
On the land side the prospect was equally dieaiy; 
an extensive swamp, in which they sunk aiikleudeep 
at every step, prevented any excursions into the la- 
terior, and the clouds of musquitoes which for enr 

8 
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bused around them kept them in a perpetual irrita- 
tkn. At lengthy however^ the fog dispersed^ disclos- 
ing an open lane of water about half a mile from 
dK»e ; following its course for eight miles they came 
to the mouth of a wide river^ which had its rise in the 
British range of mountains. Its course approached 
near the line of demarcation between the American 
dominions of Great Britain and Russia, and Cap- 
tain Franklin named it the Clarence River after 
his present Majesty^ then Lord High Admiral. 
Qn the most elevated part of the coast near its 
month they erected a pile of drift wood, under 
which was deposited a tin box, containing a royal 
silver medal, and an account of the proceedings of 
the expedition; after which the Union flag was hoist- 
ed with three hearty cheers. 

They now continued their voyage, though often 
beset by ice and interrupted by fogs, and passing the 
boundaiy between Russian and British America des- 
cried an encampment of natives on a low island, sur- 
rounded by many oomiaks and kayaks guarded by 
Esquimaux dogs, whilst their masters were fast asleep 
in the tents. The interpreter being despatched to rouse 
them, a singular scene took place. At his first call a 
little squabby woman rushed out in a state of perfect 
nudity, uttered a loud yell, and instantly ran back 
again to rouse her husband, who, shouting out that 
strangers were at hand, awoke the whole band. In 
a moment all seized tiieir arms, and without wait- 
ing to put on their deer-skin breeches or jackets, 
swarmed out upon the beach, which in an instant 
was covered with fifty-four grown-up persons com- 
pletely naked, very outrageous, dirty, and ugly. A 
short parley quieted their fears, an interchange of 
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presents took plaoe^ and the boats crossed Camden 
Bay^ having in view the noble range of the Roman- 
2off Mountains^ whose peaks were covered with snow. 
Soon after they arrived at the mouth of a river^ 
which discharged into the sea so great a volume 
of water^ that even three miles from land the 
taste was perfectly fresh ; and having reached lati- 
tude 70** Ty &rther progress was prevented by ice 
closely packed on the outer border of a reef, and 
they discovered that the great chain of the Rocky 
Mountains either terminated abreast of their pre- 
sent situation^ or receded so ^ to the southward 
as to fade away in the distance. During their 
detention Captain Back^ to whose pencil we are 
indebted for many admirable drawings of arctic 
scenery, made a sketch of the most western moun* 
tain, which they named Mount Copleston.* Various 
circumstances now warned them that much farther 
progress along this inhospitable coast was impracti- 
cable. The fogs became more frequent and perilous, 
the water was often so shallow that even at two 
miles from shore the boats grounded, and on getting 
into deeper soundings, the repeated shocks received 
from masses of floating ice severely injured their 
timbers, especially those of the Lion, which was very 
leaky. Still they struggled on from Flaxman Island 
along a low desolate shore, rendered more dreary by 
the stormy weather, till on the 10th a gale brought 
along with it a thick fog, and they hauled up the 
boats, encamping on a low spot, which they named 
Foggy Island. Here they kindled fires, dried their 
clothes, which were completely wet with the mois- 

• * Franklin's Second Journey, p. 160. See the Vignette to this 
Volume. 
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ture of the atmosphere^ and amused themselves in 
their mnriiy prison by proceeding in search of rein- 
deer. The fog caused frequent and sometimes ludi- 
crous mistakes ; and on one occasion^ after the men 
had spent a long time in stealing upon some deer^ and 
were etmgratulating themselves on coming within 
shoty to their amazement the animals took wing and 
disappeared in the fog^ with a scream and cackle 
which at once declared their genus^ and seemed to 
deride the credulity of their pursuers. ^' We wit- 
nened with regret," says Captain Franklin^ ^^in 
these siMirt rambles, the havock which this dreary 
weather made among the flowers. Many which had 
been blooming upon our arrival were now lying 
prostrate and withered, and these symptoms of de- 
cay could not fail painfully to remind us that the 
term of our operations was fast approaching. Often 
at this time did every one express a wish that we 
had some decked vessel, in which the provisions 
could be secured from the injury of salt water, and 
the crew sheltered \dien they required rest, that we 
might quit this shallow coast and steer at once to- 
wwrds Icy Cape."* So frequently did they attempt to 
fulfil this desire, and so perpetually were they driven 
\mA 1>y the fog closing in upon them, that the sail- 
ors declared the island was enchanted. Indeed, to 
a superstitious mind, the appearances furnished some 
ground for believing it. The fog would often dis- 
perse^ and permit a short ^impse of a point about 
three miles distant, bearing north-west by west; 
in a moment every hand was at work, the boats 
were launched, the crews embarked; but before they 

* Franklin's Second Jonraey, p. Ib4i, 
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eould be dragged into deep water the spirit of the 
mist once more drew his impenetrable curtain lound 
them^ and after resting a while on their oars^ they 
were compelled to pull back to their old quarters. 
Scarcely had they kindled a fire and begun to dry 
their clothes^ soaked with wading over the flats^ 
when the fog again opened^ the boats were launched, 
and the desired point almost gained ; but their tor- 
mentor once more enveloped earth and ocean in a 
thicker gloom than before. '' Fog is, of all others," 
says Captain Franklin, " the most hazardous state 
of the atmosphere for navigation in an icy sea, es- 
pecially where it is accompanied by strong breeses; 
but particularly so for boats where the shore is un- 
approachable. If caught by a gale, a heavy swell, or 
drifting ice, the result must be their wreck, or the 
throwing their provisions overboard, to lighten them 
so as to proceed in shoal-water. Many large pieces 
of ice were seen on the border of the shallow water, 
and from the lowness of the temperature we conclud- 
ed that the main body was at no great distance."* 

The nights were now lengthening; the grasses and 
the whole aspect of the vegetation was autumnal ; 
their stores of drifUwood had been so much drawn 
upon, that though the tents were wet through, and 
they were for warmth obliged to wrap their feet in 
blankets, no fire was allowed except to cook the 
victuals. The provisions were barely sufficient for 
the support of the party on their return, whilst 
the frequency of the fogs, the shallowness which 
prevented the boats from floating, the heavy swell 
that, as the wind freshened, rose upon the flats, 
L_ ———^_^— ««__«««»__». 

* Franklin^s Second Journey, p. 16S. 
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compelled them to haul farther from land^ and the 
danger which in doing so they necessarily incurred 
from the drift-ice^ — formed an accumulation of 
difficulties which rendered their progress from Point 
Anxiety across Prudhoe Bay to Return Reef the 
most ^Uscouraging and painful part of the whole 
voyage. It was now the 16th of August^ and the 
boats^ though the exertions of the crews had been 
unwearied^ were only half-way between the mouth 
of Mackenzie River and Icy Cape. The young ice 
had already begun to form at night on the pools of 
fresh water^ and the mind of the commander re- 
curred naturally and wisely to his former experience. 
He recollected that only one day later^ and in a la. 
titnde two degrees more southerly^ he had in his 
first voyage encountered severe storms of wind and 
mow^ and that in another fortnight the winter would 
set in with all its horrors. Already the sun began 
to sink below the horizon^ and with this change the 
mean temperature of the atmosphere rapidly de- 
creased ; the deer Were hastening from the coast ; the 
Esquimaux had ceased to appear ; no winter houses 
gave indications that this remote coast was inhabit- 
ed ; and the autumnal parties of geese hourly wing- 
ing their flight to the westward^ indicated that win- 
ter had already surprised them in their polar soli- 
tudes. It had been Franklin's great object to double 
Icy Cape, and meet the expedition under Captain 
Beechey in Kotzebue's Inlet ; but from the distance 
and the advanced season this was now impracticable. 
On the other hand, his instructions directed him, 
" if, in consequence of slow progress, or other un- 
foreseen accident, it should remain doubtfril whether 
the expedition should be able to reach Kotzebue's 
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Inlet the same leaBcm^ to oommenee tlieir retoni on 
the 15th or dOth of AugUBt** To rdinqiinh fte 
great object of his ambition^ and to dimppomt the 
confidence reposed in his exertions^ warn a noilK 
which cost him no ordinary pain ; and had he bea 
then aware of the hct (with whidi the reader wiH 
be immediately acquainted) that the faurge of the 
Blossom was at that moment only 146 miles diSk 
tant^ we have his own authority for stating that bd 
difficulties or dangers would have jnevailed on luB 
to return ; but^ under the drcumstanoes in whkhhe 
was placed^ to make any &rther effort in advance mi 
incompatible with the higher duties iidiieh he owed 
to his officers and crew. After a mature ooiisidaai» 
tion of every things he formed the reluctant conchu 
sion that they had reached the point where pene- 
verance would have been rashness, and their bat 
efforts must have only led to a more calamitous All- 
ure.* It was resolved therefore to return ; and m 
the morning of the 18th August they began their 
retreat to the Mackenzie River, which, withoot 
any material danger, with the exception of a severe 
gale encountered off Point Kay, they regained on 
the 4th of September. Thence they proceeded to 
Fort Franklin, where they met Dr Richardson, Mr 
Kendall, and their friends of the eastern expedition, 
who, after a prosperous and interesting voyage to 
the mouth of the Coppermine, had returned to the 
Fort on the Ist September. 

Of this interesting journey our limits will only 
permit a very cursory glance. Fortunately for the 
eastern expedition, the coast between the mouths 

* FmnUin's Second Journey, pp. 161, IflS, 16S. 
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[ackenzie and the Coppermine Riven pie^. 
me of those serious obstacles which at every 
e starting up in the dreary and protracted 
the western party ; and they consequently 
shed a voyage of about 500 miles^ betwe^ 
of July and 8th of August. It was emi- 
uccessful in the accurate survey of this 
unexplored coasts but unvaried by any re- 
s incidents. The Esquimaux on various 
;he coast were more numerous^ pacific^ com- 
and wealthy^ than the western tribes; but 
ilisation had not eradicated the propensities 
ing. On one occasion the boats were sur- 

by a fleet of about fifty kayaks^ and an 
BLS made exactly similar to that upon Frank. 

though the object was the same it was 
yith less vigour^ and the m(Mnent the sailors 
their muskets the whole party dispersed 
npitation. 

*iving at Atkinson Island they diflcovered> 
elter of a chain of sand-hills drifted by the 
he height of thirty feet^ a small Esquimaux 
isisting of seventeen winter houses^ besides a 
ilding^ which Dr Richardson at first oonjec- 
)e a house of assembly for the tribe. Oolig-. 
interpreter, however, whose ideas were more 

commonplace, pronounced it to be a gene- 
T-room. " This large building," says Dr 
3n, " was in the interior a square of twenty- 
, having the log roof supported on two strong 
3s two feet apart, and resting on four up- 
l8. The floor in the centre formed of split 
t and laid with great care, was surrounded 
Mi border about three feet wide, which was 
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no doubt meant for seats. The walls three feet high 
were inclined outwards^ for the convenience of lean- 
ing the back against them^ and the ascent to the 
door^ which was on the south side^ was formed of 
logs. The outside^ which was covered with earthy 
had nearly a hemispherical form, and round its base 
were ranged the skulls of twenty-one whales. There 
was a square hole in the roof, and the central log of 
the floor had a basin-shaped cavity one foot in 
diameter, which was perhaps intended for a lamp. 
The general attention to comfort in the oonstmetion 
of the village, and the erection of a building of such 
magnitude, requiring a union of purpose in a con- 
siderable number of people, were evidences of a more 
advanced progress towards civilisation than had yet 
been found amongst the Esquimaux. Whale-skulls 
were confined to the large building, and to one of 
the dwelling-houses, which had three or four placed 
round it. Many wooden trays and hand-barrows 
for carrying whale-blubber were lying on the ground, 
most of them in a state of decay."* 

On making the traverse of Harrowby Bay, land 
was seen round the bottom ; and on nearing shore 
twelve tents were distinguished on an adjoining 
eminence. When the boats appeared, a woman 
who was walking along the beach, gave the alarm 
and the men rushed out, brandishing their knives, 
and employing the most furious expressions. In vain 
Ooligbuck endeavoured to calm their apprehensions, 
explaining that the strangers were Mends; they 
only replied by shouts, leaps, or hideous grimaces, 
intended to inspire terror, and displayed great agi- 

* Franklin's Second Jonraey, p. 217. 
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lity; frequently standing on one foot and throwing 
the other nearly as high as their head. Dr Richard- 
son^ nothing intimidated by these gesticulations^ be- 
thought himself of enouncing, at the highest key he 
oould reach^ the word ^^ Noowoerlawgo/' meanings 
^^ I wish to barter/' and the sound operated like 
a spell. The savages instantly became quiet ; one 
of them ran to his kayak^ paddled off to the boats^ 
and was followed by crowds^ who fearlessly came 
alongside^ readily exchanging bows^ arrows^ spears^ 
and dressed seal-skins^ for bits of old iron-hoop^ files^ 
and beads. " The females," says Richardson^ " un- 
like those of the Indian tribes^ had much handsomer 
features than the men ; and one young woman of 
the party would have been deemed pretty even in 
Europe. Our presents seemed to render them per. 
fectly happy^ and they danced with such ecstasy in 
their slender boats as to incur more than once great 
hazard of being overset. A bundle of strings of 
beads being thrown into an oomiak^ it was caught 
by an old woman^ who hugged the treasure to her 
breast with the strongest expression .of rapture; 
while another elderly dame^ who had stretched out 
her arms in vain^ became the very picture of de- 
spair. On its being explained, however^ that the 
present was intended for the whole party^ an ami- 
cable division took place ; and to show their grati- 
tude, they sang a song to a pleasing air^ keeping 
time with their oars. They gave us many pressing 
invitations to pass the night at their tents^ in which 
they were joined by the men ; and to excite our li- 
berality the mothers drew their children out of 
their wide boots^ where they are accustomed to 
carry them naked, and holding them up, begged 
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beads for them. For a time their entreaties were 
successfal ; but being desirous of getting dear of GUI' 
visiters before breakfast-time^ we at length told them 
the stock was exhausted^ and they took leave."* 

The voyage^ owing to the clear atmosphere, the 
unencumbered state of the coasts and the abundant 
supply of provisions^ was pursued with ease and com. 
fort; and on 8th August having made a bold eape^ 
rising precipitously firom the sea to the height of 350 
feet^ Dr Richardson and Mr Kendall dimbed the 
promontory^ and descried in the distance the gap in 
the hills at Bloody Fall^ through which the Cq>per- 
mine holds its course. Delighted with the prospect 
of so near a termination of their labours, they com- 
municated the intelligence to the crew, who reoelTed 
it with expressions of profound gratitude to the Di- 
vine Being for his protection during the voyage. On 
reaching the river the men were in exoell^ot con-^ 
dition, firesh and vigorous for the march across the 
barren grounds on their return to Fort Franklin, 
which, as already mentioned, they reached in 
safety on the 1st of September. On approadi- 
ing within a few days' journey of the fort, a plea, 
sant adventure occurred, characteristic of Indian 
gratitude and friendship. The party had supped, 
and most of the men were retired to rest, when Mr 
Kendall, in sweeping the horizon with his telescope, 
descried three Indians coming down a hill towards 
the encampment. More moss was thrown on the 
fire, and the St George's ensign hoisted on the end 
of a musket, to show the comers that they were ap- 
proaching friends; but they hid the youngest of 

* Franldm's Second Journey, p. 226. 
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their number in a ravine^ and approached slowly 
and with suspicion. Mr Kendall and Dr Richard- 
son immediately went unarmed to meet them^ and 
as they came up one held his bow and arrows ready 
in his hand^ and the other cocked his gun; but 
as soon as they recognised the Doctor's dress^ — ^the 
same he had worn the preceding autumn in his 
voyage round Bear Lake^ and which was familiar 
to most of the Hare Indians^ — they shouted in an 
ecstasy of joy^ shook hands most cordially^ and called 
loudly for the young lad whom they had hid to 
eoine up. ^'The meeting/' says Dr Richardson, 
'^ was highly gratifying to ourselves as well as to 
the kind natives; for they seemed to be friends 
oome to rejoice with us on the happy termination 
of our voyage."* 

It had naturally occurred to government, that 
if Uie expeditions under Captains Parry and Frank- 
lin should be successful, their stores would be ex- 
hausted by the time they reached Behring's Strait. 
It was certain also that Franklin would be destitute 
of any means of conveyance to Europe; and to 
supply these wants government resolved that a ves- 
sel should be sent out to await their arrival in Beh. 
ring's Strait. For this purpose, accordingly. Cap- 
tain F. W. Beechey sailed in the Blossom from 
Spithead on the 19th May 1825. The vessel was 
a twenty-six-gun ship ; but on this occasion mount- 
ed only sixteen. She was partially strengthened, 
and adapted to this peculiar service by increasing 
her stowage. A boat was also supplied to be us^ 
as a tender, built as large as the space on deck would 

* Frai^lin's Sec(»id Journey, p. 274. 
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allow^ schooner-rigged^ decked^ and fitted up in the 
most complete manner. Cloth^ beads^ cutlery^ and 
various other articles of traffic^ were put on boards and 
a variety of antiscorbutics were added to the usual 
allowance of provision. Aware that he must tra- 
verse a large portion of the globe hitherto little ex- 
plored^ and that a considerable period would elapse 
before his presence was required on the coast of 
America^ Captain Beechey was instructed to survey 
the parts of the Pacific within his reach^ of whidi it 
was important to navigators that a more correct de- 
lineation should be laid down. These observations 
were not^ however^ to retard his arrival at the apu 
pointed rendezvous later than the 10th of July 1826; 
and he was directed to remain at Behring^s Strait 
to the end of October^ or to as late a period as the 
season would admits without incurring the risk of 
spending the winter there. During this interval he 
was to navigate from Kotzebue's Sound northward^ 
and afterwards to continue in an easterly course 
along the main shore as far as the ice would allow. 
Captain Beechey's survey of various portions of the 
Pacific does not fall within the plan of this work. 

On the 2d of June^ having left the Sandwich 
Isles^ he shaped his course for Kamtschatka^ and on 
the 27th was becalmed within six miles of Petro- 
palauski. The best guides to this harbour are a 
range of high mountains^ on one of which^ upwards 
of 11^000 feet in height^ a volcano is in constant 
action. It was a serene and beautiful evening when 
they approached this remote quarter of the worlds 
and all were struck with the magnificence of the 
mountains capped with perennial snow, and rising 
in solemn grandeur one above the other. At inter- 
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vals the volcano emitted dark columDs of smoke ; 
and from a sprinkling of black spots upon the snow 
to the leeward it was conjectured there had been 
a recent eruption. From Petropalauski Captain 
Beechey sailed on the 1st of July for Kotzebue's 
Sound. ''We approached," says he, "the strait 
which separates the two great continents of Asia 
and America, on one of those beautiful still nights 
well known to all who have visited the arctic re- 
gions, when the sky is without a cloud, and when 
Uie midnight sun, scarcely his own diameter below 
the horizon, tinges with a bright hue all the north, 
em circle. Our ship, propelled by an increasing 
breeze, glided rapidly along a smooth sea, startling 
from her path flocks of aquatic birds, whose flight, 
in the deep silence of the scene, could be traced by 
the ear to a great distance." Having closed in with 
the American shore some miles northward of Cape 
Prince of Wales, they were visited by a little Esqui. 
maux squadron belonging to a village situated on a 
low sandy island. The natives readily sold every 
thing they possessed, and were cheerfid and good- 
humoured, though exceedingly noisy and energetic. 
Their bows were more slender than those of the 
islanders to the southward, but made on the same 
principle, with drift-pine, assisted with thongs of 
hide or pieces of whalebone placed at the back, and 
neatly bound with small cord. The points of their 
arrows were of bone, flint, pr iron, and their spears 
headed with the same materials. Their dress was 
similar to that of the other tribes on the coast It 
consisted of a shirt which reached half-way down 
the thigh, with long sleeves and a hood of rein-deer 
skin, and edged with gray or white fox fur. Be- 
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sides this they had a jacket of eider-drake skini 
sewed together^ which^ when engaged in war^ they 
wore below their other dress^ reckoning it a toler- 
ably efficient protection against an arrow or a spear, 
thrust. In wet weather they threw over the fiir 
dress a shirt made of the entrails of the whale, 
which, being well saturated with oil and grease, wu 
water tight ; and they also used breeches of deei's 
hide and seal-skin boots, to the upper end of whidi 
were fixed strings of sea-horse hide. It was thdr 
fashion to tie one of these strings round the waist, 
and attach to it a long tuft of hair, the wing of a 
bird, or sometimes a fox's tail, which^ dangling be^ 
hind as they walked, gave them a ridiculous i^ 
pearance, and may probably have occasioned the 
report of the Tschuktscbi recorded in Mailer that 
the people of this country have tails like dogs.* 

On the 22d July, the ship anchored in Kotzebue's 
Sound, and after exploring a deep inlet on its nor- 
thern shore, which they named Hotham Inlet, pro- 
ceeded to Chamisso Island, where the Blossom was 
to await Captain Franklin. A discretionary power 
had, however, been permitted to Captain Beechey, 
of employing the period of his stay in surveying the 
(!oast, provided this could be done without the nsk 
of missing Captain Franklin. Having accordingly 
directed the barge to keep in-shore on the look-out 
for the land-party, he sailed to the northward, and 
doubling Cape Krusenstem, completed an examina- 
tion of the coast by Cape Thomson, Point Hope, 
Cape Lisbum, Cape Beaufort, and Icy Cape, the 
farthest point reached by Captain Cook. As there 

* Beechey*8 Voyage^ toL L p. 841. 
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were here strong indications of the ioe closing in^ 
and his instructions were positive to keep in open 
water if possible^ he determined to return to Kotze. 
hue's Sounds whilst he despatched the barge under 
Mr Elson and Mr Smyth to trace the coast to the 
north-eastward^ as far as they could navigate. 

On this interesting service the barge set out on 
17th August^ whilst Beechey returned towards 
Kotzebue's Sound. On the night of the 25th they 
beheld, for the first time in these northern latitudes, 
a brilliant display of the Aurora Borealis. *' It first 
appeared," says Captain Beei;hey, '^ in an arch ex- 
tending from west by north to north-east ; but the 
arch shortly after its first appearance broke up and 
entirely disappeared. Soon after this, however, a 
new display began in the direction of the western 
foot of the first arch, preceded by a bright flame 
from which emanated coruscations of a pale straw 
colour. An almost simultaneous movement occur- 
red at both extremities of the arch, until a complete 
segment was formed of wavering perpendicular 
radii. As soon as the arch was complete, the light 
became greatly increased, and the prismatic colours, 
which had before been faint, now shone forth in a 
very brilliant manner. The strongest colours, which 
were also the outside ones, were pink and green, on 
the green side purple and pink, all of which were 
as imperceptibly blended as in the rainbow. The 
green was the colour nearest the zenith. This mag- 
nificent display lasted a few minutes ; and the light 
had nearly vanished, when the north-east quarter 
sent forth a vigorous display, and nearly at the 
same time a corresponding coruscation emanated 

from the opposite extremity. The western foot of 

5 
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the arch then disengaged itself from the horiion, 
crooked to the northward^ and the whole leUxed to 
the north-east quarter, where a bright spot Mand 
for a moment, and all was darkness. There mi 
no noise audible during any part of our obsenra- 
tions, nor were the compasses perceptibly aflbcted.*^ 
During the voyage back to Chamisso Island, where 
they arrived on 27th August, they had repeated hu 
terviews with the Esquimaux, whose halnts and 
disposition were in no respect different from thoR 
of the natives already described. They found them 
uniformly friendly, sociable, devotedly fond of to^ 
bacco, eager to engage in traffic, and upon the whok 
honest, though disposed to drive a hard bazgshk 
On some occasions they attempted to impose i^qb 
their customers, by skins artfully put together ao 
as to represent an entire fish; but it was diffieolt 
to determine whether they intended a serious frand 
or only a piece of humour, for they laughed heartily 
when detected, and appeared to consider it a good 
joke. Their persons, houses, and cookery, were sll 
exceedingly dirty, and their mode of salutation mi 
by a mutual contact of noses ; sometimes licking 
their hands and stroking first their own foces, sod 
afterwards those of the strangers.t The rapidilj 
with which these people migrated from place to 
place was remarkable. On one occasion the motiou 
of two baidars under sail were watched by the crew 
of the Blossom. The people landed at a spot nesr 
Choris Peninsula, drew up the boats on the beacki 
turning them bottom upwards, pitched tents, and 
in an incredibly short time transferred to them the 
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wliole oontaits of their litUe vessels. On visiting 
the encampment an hour after, every thing was 
found in as complete order as if they had be^i do- 
miciliated on the spot for months ; and the surprise 
of the sailors was raised to the highest hy the va- 
riety of articles idiidi, in almost endless succession, 
they produced from their little hoats. " From the 
two haidars they landed fourtem persons, eight tent- 
poles, forty deer-skins, two kayaks, many hundred- 
weight of fish, numerous skins of <m1, earthen jars 
for cooking, two living foxes, ten large dogs, bundles 
of lances, harpocms, bows and arrows, a quantity of 
^vdialebone, skins jfull of clothing, some immense nets 
made oi hide for taking small whales and porpoises, 
dg^t broad planks, masts, sails, paddles, &c., be. 
aides sea-horse hides and teeth, and a variety of 
nameless articles always to be found among the 
Esqfoimaux."* 

In the mean time, Mr Elson in the barge proceed. 
ed afong the shore for seventy miles, as far as a pro- 
montory, denominated by Beechey Cape Barrow, 
which was afterwards discovered to be only distant 
146 mUes from the extreme point of Franklin's dis- 
coveries. Upon this new line of coast posts were 
erected at various distances, with directions for 
CSi^>tain Franklin, should he succeed in pushing so 
fiur to the westward. A frequent communication 
was opened with the inhabitants, who were found to 
KKmble the other Esquimaux, with the unpleasant 
difference that their manners were more rude and 
boiateroiis, and their conduct in some instances dedd. 
edlj hostile. Point Barrow, the most northerly 
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part of America yet duoovered^ formed the termi- 
nation to a spit of land jutting out serenl miles 
from the more regular ooast-line. The width of the 
neck did not exceed a mile and a half; on the ex- 
tremity were several small lakes^ and on its eastern 
side a village. The danger of being shut in hy the 
ice was now greats and Mr Elson determined to 
land^ obtain the necessary observations, eroct a post, 
and deposite instructions for Franklin. This pbn, 
however^ was frustrated by the violent conduct of 
the natives^ who assembled in formidable numbers, 
and threatened to attack the crew of the barge, 
which consisted only of eight men. It was there- 
fore judged prudent to proceed as speedily as possi- 
ble to the rendezvous at Ghamisso Island^ vriAdi 
they reached on the 9th of September, not without 
considerable difficulty, having been obliged to trad 
the barge round Cape Smyth, through a sea thick- 
ly beset with ice, that threatened every moment to 
close with its impenetrable walls and cut off their 
return. The result of Captain Beechey's voyage, 
and of the expedition undertaken under his cotlas 
by Mr Elson and Mr Smyth, was the addition of 
a new and extensive line of coast to the geography 
of the polar regions. The actual distance between 
the extreme points reached by Captain Franklin 
and Mr Elson being so small, there is every rea- 
son to believe that . the navigation of this remain- 
ing portion will not be attended with any very for. 
midable or insurmountable obstacles. 

In the following year Beechey, in obedience to 
his instructions, returned to Kotzebue's Sound, and 
recommenced his examination of the coast in the 
hope of extending his survey beyond Cape Barrow, 
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and either joining Franklin or collecting some cer. 
tain intelligence regarding his enterprise. In hoth 
ohjects he had the mortification to fail : He found 
the posts erected the preceding year and the huried 
bottles remaining untouched^ and the state of the 
weather rendered it necessary to put about be- 
fore reaching Icy Cape. It had been previously 
arranged^ that the signal to be used by Franklin, if 
he arrived on an unknown coast during the night, 
should be a beacon kindled on the cliffs ; and, on 
passing Cape Krusenstem after dark^ their attention 
was arrested by a large fire blazing on an eminence. 
Every eye on board was fixed on the welcome light, 
and every bosom beat with the delightful expec- 
tation of soon seeing their fi-iends. The ship was 
brought to, and hope almost passed into certainty, 
as a boat was seen pulling from the shore. On ex- 
amining her through the telescope by the light of 
the Aurora Borealis, some sanguine spirits declared 
they could discern that she was propelled by oars 
instead of paddles, and it needed only a slight ad- 
ditional exertion of the fancy to be assured that the 
dress of the crew was European. In the midst 
of these excited and enthusiastic feelings, the harsh 
and boisterous voices of the natives suddenly broke 
on their ear^ and the pleasing picture which their 
imagination had been so busy in constructing faded 
away in a moment^ leaving nothing before them 
but two sorry Esquimaux baidars and their unlovely 
occupants. 

From this point Captain Beechey's voyage pre- 
sented few features of new or striking interest. In 
Behring's Strait they were visited by a splendid 
exhibition of the Aurora Borealis^ and under its 
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coruscations of pink^ purple^ and green rays^ which 
shot up to the zenith in the shape of a gigantic 
cone^ they anchored off Chamisso Island. After 
the discovery of two capacious harbours^ which they 
named Port Clarence and Grantley Harbour, they 
took their final departure from the Polar Sea on 
the 6th October 1827. On the 29th, a flight of 
large white pelicans apprized them of their approach 
to the coast of California; and after touching at 
Monterey and San Bias, they arrived at Valparaiso 
on the 29th April 1828. On the 30th June, they 
passed the meridian of Cape Horn in a gloomy 
snow-storm, and made Rio on the 21st July. Their 
voyage from Eio to England was completed in forty- 
nine days, and they arrived at Spith€»d on the 12th 
October 1828. He found that the expedition of 
Franklin had preceded him in his return by more 
than a year, having reached Liverpool on the 26th 
September 1827; its transactions occupied two years 
and nearly eight months, whilst Beechey had been 
absent on his voyage three years and a half. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Introductory Ohservationg. 

Amelioratioii in the Character of European Intercourse with unciyil- 
ized Nations— The Absence of Sandy Deserts, a arand Feature 
in the Physical Attributes of America — General Boundaries of 
the Distncts afterwards treated of in Detail — Early Sources of 
Information r^;ardingrthe Natural History of North America — 
General View of the rur-countries — Passages across the Rocky 
Mountains — ^^Plains and Valleys along the Pacific Shore. 

The preceding historical narrative will have rendered 
our readers familiar with the progress of navigation and 
discovery along the shores of North America ; while the 
sketches which, have heen presented of the journeys of 
Heame and Mackenzie^ as well as of the more recent 
expeditions of Franklin and Richardson, will have exhi. 
bited an accurate and interesting picture of whatever is 
most worthy of record in the history and habits of the 
more central tribes. The unextinguishable boldness and 
persevering bravery of the human race are strikingly 
manifested by these achievements in maritime and inland 
adventure ; and while we are too often shocked by the 
recital of deeds of violence and bloodshed^ — by unprovoked 
and unpardonable aggression on the part of the invaders, 
and by unsparing revenge, in retaliation, by the darker 
savage, — we cannot but admire the energy and reckless 
daring exhibited on either side, though we may too often 
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regret the want of a gentler and more humanizing spirit 
In r^urd, however^ to the later expedition!^ espeoallj 
those from the British shores, the plmanthropist and pfau 
losopher must have been alike delighted by the amdionu 
tion which has taken place in our mode of intercourse 
with the " painted men/' who are no longer massacred as 
the beasts that perish^ but, even when sought after origi- 
nally from motives not entirely disinterested, are yet re- 
garded as beings in whom the great Creat<lr has implanted 
3ie germ of an immortal life. > But by what a catalogue 
of crimes was the name of Christian first made known to 
many nations of the Western World ; and by what crnd 
tyranny and the sword of an exterminating war, were iiot 
tne insidious pretences of peace so often followed up by 
the civilized nations of £urope ! The cross was indeed 
but a vain and hollow symbol in the hands of those blood- 
stained and avaricious men, who sought to plant upon a 
false foundation that glorious banner to which God alone 
giveth the increase. The last entry in the following 
sumptuous enumeration was probably omitted in the 
books of those proud traders: — ^^The merchandise of 
gold, and silver, and precious stones, and of pearls, and 
fine linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet, and all thy. 
ine wood, and all manner vessels of ivory, and all mj^nnw 
vessels of most precious wood, and of brass, and iron, and 
marble, and cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, and 
frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, 
and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and slavey 
and — souls of men* * 

We have now to describe the characteristic features of 
the Natural History of the Northern Parts of America, a 
task rendered comparatively easy, in many important par- 
ticulars, by the labours of those intrepid men, the recital 
of whose adventurous expeditions by land and sea has 
already engaged the attention of the reader. Indeed we 
know of no better or more conclusive argument against 
those who venture to doubt the propriety of scientific ex- 
ploration, on account of the uncertain fulfilment of some 
of our most sanguine expectations, than the great advance- 
ment which has recently been effected in our natural know- 
ledge of far countries. It is true that the north-west pas- 
sage has not yet been achieved, and it may be true that it 
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never will be achieved^ consistently with the strictly utili. 
tarian views of merely commercial enterprise; but even 
although we should never have it in our power to substi- 
tute bad muskets for the arrows and harpoons of the skin- 
clad Esquimaux^ and should be for ever doomed to a con- 
tinuance of our present lengthened navigation to the east- 
em shores of Asia^ — still it is something to say that we 
have almost completed our geographical knowledge of the 
circumference of the northern parallels of the eardi ; and 
that if the merchant cannot exchange his commoditi^ by 
a more rapid route, a stock of intellectual food, and a 
ridi library both of useful and entertaining knowledge, 
has been already provided, and will doubtless increase for 
the benefit of j&ture generations. It is to the two expe- 
ditions under Sir John Franklin that we owe the better 
part of our information regarding the natural history of 
the interior districts of the fur-countries of North Ame- 
rica; and although the collecting of specimens did cer. 
tainly form but a secondary object in comparison with 
those great geographical problems, the solution of which 
was looked forwanl to as the principal and more important 
result^ yet it is gratifying to know that in the performance 
of higher duties of difficult and dangerous achievement, 
these resohite men neglected nothing which could in any 
way conduce to the completion of our knowledge of thte 
countries they explored. 

Before entering into any zoological details, we shall de- 
vote a brief space to the consideration of one of the most 
peculiar and influential features in the physical character 
of the New World, viz. the absence of sandy deserts. It 
has been well observed that the physical conformation of 
North America precludes the possibility of those arid 
wastes. They result from a want of moisture, and attach 
to sudi extended plains, in the more immediate vicinity of 
the tropics, as are too vast and disproportioned in relation 
to the quantity of rain which nature has assigned them ; 
for Ihere — 

^ No cloud of moraing dew 
Doth travel through the waste air*s pathless blue, 
To nourish ^ose far deserts.^' 

They drink and are for ever dry ; for the castellated do- 
ries of doud-land float over them in vain ; and even when 
rent by thunderbolts, or illuminated by the blinding glare 
of the red lightning, they never hear the refreshing music 
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of the voice " of many waten." Geognphiad otamu 
tion points out tbmt wheneyer a oontiiient or oouitiy b 
expanded for more than a few fanndred ndki bcneidi la 
equatorial Aj, with a surfooe oompaiatiTeiy low and ftil^ 
it will become a desert This ia nothing move tfum ^ 
natural result of its inability to be supplied with moistaR. 
A great proportim of Africa, the central legioDa of An, 
Arabia, and even those parts of Indostan where momi- 
tains do not prevail, have became steril and deaorted. VMt 
chaisms are tnus created in which neither animal nor vegs- 
taUe life can floorish. 

New Holland |m>bably owes its moistare to its insuhr 
situation; and the peninsular form ia no doabC-fai|^ 
advantageous in that respectto the r^ionsof Steon, Itily, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, while themountain-xM« of la. 
dostan render it essential service. It is duefly owug cidicr 
to the vicinage of the sea, or of some Alpine tract of teni- 
tory, that those parts of Asia and Africa which the poit 
deserts do not r&uch, have become the fit abodes octte 
human race. Over a great extent of Central Afiici^ ttid 
some parts of Asia, almig the coasts of the Red Sea and 
of the Indian Ocean, there does not seem to exist a soifi- , 
ciency of mountain-ranges to coUect from the atmos^Mve 
such stores of moisture as are necessary to fertiliie tboee 
thirsty plains, and clothe their arid wastes with vodme. 
No commanding Cordilleras overlook those boming de- 
serts, — ^no upland vales, nor cool and doud-capped som- 
mits, each with its huge recess, 

^ That keeps till June December's snow,** 

serve as the perennial fountains of refreshing water. 

Let us briefly consider a few of the leading physicai 
characters of America, with a view to ascertain the caoae 
of its exemption from desert regions.* Within and in the 
vicimty of the tropic. North America is composed of what 
may, comparatively, be r^^arded as a narrow slip. It 
enjoys all the advantages of an insular position, and is re- 
freshed on either side by the vapours of the translucent 
sea. Besides, the Cordilleras traverse the whole space, 
rising upon the Mexican table-land to. an elevation of 

* See a short paper entitled << The United States are ezeapt 
from Deserts, ana all tlie Evils consecjuent thereon," pnbluhed m 
Mr Featherstonhan&fh^s Monthly American Journal of Geobfj anl 
Natural Science, rhlladelphia, August 1831. 
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11^000 feet All the winds of heaven, and especially the 
deeply-saturated trades^ pour forth dieir never-ceasing 
vapours on tliis well-disposed region, and clothe its 
lei^thened slopes and undulating plains with all the rich 
hnrarianoe of a life-sustaining v^etation. '' These friend- 
ly mountains^ after upheaving the tropical parts of our 
continent to the regions of eternal verdure^ hear aloft 
their wide-spread arms (the Chipewyan and All^iany 
rmges) as far as it is necesspy to counteract the heats 
of a southern sun, and impart fertility to the great valley 
of the Mississippi, which seems especially confined to their 
fostering care. But when elevations become no longer 
essential to the certainty of moisture and v^etation, they 
sink into the great plains of Canada, and disappear. How 
wise is this arrangement ! For, if these mountains had 
carried their characteristic elevation far north, they would 
have diilled, with their eternal snows, all die northern 
portion of our countrv, and rendered it barren, — ^not from 
droo^t and deserts, but, what is equaUy to be deprecated, 
the Imghts of intolerable cold. These friendly ranges of 
mountains are thus the everiasting guarantee of our coun- 
try's fertility. The All^any range derives its moisture 
mm the Atlantic, and waters not only all the states that 
intervene between it and that ocean, but the states and 
districts that rest upon its western base, and contributes 
its full part to the great plains of Mississippi and Missouri. 
The Rocky, or Chepewyan range, draws heavily from 
the Pacific Ocean, and abundantly waters, not only that 
slope, but the extended plains which meet its eastern base. 
The narrow slopes of the two ranges of mountains which 
border the two oceans, are easily and very naturally ir. 
rigated from those oceans ; and their slopes, pointing in. 
wards from the oceans and the plains immediately in 
contact with them, draw moisture from the numerous 
founts and reservoirs of the mountains themselves. The 
great valley of the Mississippi, however, is too extensive, 
and too important to the rising generation of this coun- 
try, to be left to any uncertain supply of moisture. The 
sources of the mountains with whirch it is enfiladed might 
prove to be inadequate, and certainly would, if all de- 
pended on them. Other guarantees are found, and pow. 
erful aids provided in the case. That great valley opens 
itself without barrier, on the southern end, to the ti^e- 
winds, which become deflected by the Mexican coast. 
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enter it fraught with all the moisture of the gulf^ and 
deposite on this region a~supply literally inexhaostiUe, 
because those winds themselves are perpetual"* 

But even should the vast masses of vapour which gather 
over these majestic mountains^ and are carried thitte* by 
the trade-winds^ be insufficient to supply with moisture tbe 
almost boundless plains of the Western Worlds Providence 
has there collected the mightiest reservoirs of fresh water 
which exist on the surface of the known earth. The vast 
lakes of Canada^ over which the winds are perpetually 
sweepings and from which arise innumerable clouds <n 
vapour^ insure a never-failing supply of water to the con- 
tiguous portions of the pMn. Tnus^ table-lands and 
rocky mountains^ a circumambient ocean^ and the most 
magrdficent internal reservoirs^ all co-operate to insure, 
especially to the territory of the United States, aneipetual 
supply of moisture. The natural fertility of uie soil is 
therefore great, and yields abundantly and with certainty 
to the wants of man. This humidity is moreover welL 
tempered, and is rarely poured forth m superabundance. 
In some northern European countries, and even in Great 
Britain and Ireland, our own familiar holies, the crops 
more frequently fail from excess than deficiency of mois- 
ture.. In the former case, the grain is either blighted 
in the field, or it moulds and rots in the granary, or ac 
qipres a musty smell and flavour which render it unfit 
for the production of the finer breads. 

Wherever deserts prevail to a great extent,' they not only 
prevent v^etation, and, consequently, preclude the pos- 
sibility of a numerous population, but they also exercise 
a prejudicial influence over all the habitable neighbour, 
ing r^ons. They draw from them their moisture, and 
thus render their v^etation precarious. The heats that 
steam from deserts enfeeble the v^etable life of the ad. 
joining districts, and the sirocco-winds, collecting delete- 
rious matters from their fevered surface, carry languor, 
disease, and death, in their course, and convert the ver- 
dant freshness of nature into an arid wilderness. When 
the seasons and the climate of a country are uncertain, 
when no human effort can control them, and no art 
or foresight render the results of labour available, the 
human creature himself partakes of the wildness and ir- 

■ ■ > I III . II ill! I ■« I 
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regularity of outward nature^ and is either a victim of the 
wrathful elements^ or a fierce and relentless devastator in 
his turn. Even the very form of man^ in connexion with 
deserts, is deprived of much of its natural symmetry ; it 
is thin, dry, emaciated, and of a black or swarthy hue. 
He seems there formed, as it were, to drift with the sands, 
to move his limber and elastic frame witii all the quick, 
ness that uncertainty may require ; but he possesses not 
tile muscular powers requisite to continuous and effective 
labour. '^ In such countries population is sparse, and the 
few who draw a scanty support from the stinted and un. 
certain vegetation are unfixed in their habits, and wan. 
derers. They realize nothing — ^improve not tiieir condi- 
tion — are actuated by the sudden impulses of want, or the 
emergency occasioned by the irr^ularities of the elements 
around tiiem. If industry exists not, and human labour 
be unavailable, none of tiiose improvements which change 
tiie condition of our race, and give to us character and 
comfort, have any existence. Without surplus produc 
tion diere can be no conunerdal exchanges ; a limit is 
thus placed to social improvement, and a barrier erected 
against civilisation. Man, under such a state of things, 
cannot multiply his race, because his supply of food is 
limited, — ^nor create wealth, because his labour is mipro. 
ductive and witiiout stimulus, — ^nor make valuable im- 
provements in tiie arts, comforts, and intercourse of society, 
because he has neitiier the means nor the necessary num- 
bers, — ^norcan he polishand refine himself, because his state 
of society is essentially wild and violent"* In America tiie ^ 
natural condition and consequent tendency of all things is ' 
widely different, for tiie human race is there exempted from 
deserts and tiidr concomitant evils. Hence a mighty power 
of fertility is slumbering even among the most unpeopled 
wastes ; and nothing is wanting but me skill and persever. 
anoe of man to make the " desert blossom as the rose." 

** Pore element of waters ! wheresoever 

Thou dost forsake thy subterranean haunts, 

Green herbs, brk^ht flowers, and berry-beanng plants, 
Rise into life, and m thy train appear ; 
And, through the sunny portion of the year. 

Swift insects shine, tny hovering pursuivants. 

But, if thy bounty fail, the forest pants. 
And hart, luod hind, and hunter with his spear. 
Languish and droop together." 

* Fmtber8toDbaugb*a Monthly American Journal, no\. v "^ ^^- 
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The portion of North America with the natnral his- 
tory of which we are now ahout to he engaged^ is exchudve 
of the southern parts of the Canadas, and of the whole 
of the United States. But it comprehends the aitire of 
those vast territories which lie to the northward of the 
48th parallel^ from the northern shore of Lake Superior 
to Melville Island, in relation to latitude ; and from New- 
foundland and the eastern cape of Lahrador to the Pe- 
ninsula of Alaska, the western termination of the Rus- 
sian dominions in America, in r^;ard to lon^tude.* These 
districts are very generally known imder me name of the 
American /tir-counfrtetf, and it is indeed to the emphySs 
of the Hudson's Bay Company and other conuneroal 
travellers that we are largely indebted for information re- 
garding the zoological productions of several extensive 
tracts. For example; theearliest collections of the birds 
of Hudson's Bay were formed about 90 years ago by Mr 
Alexander Light, who was sent out by the Company in 
consequence of bds knowledge of natural history. It has 
been luso recorded that Mr Isham, for a long time a resi- 
dent governor of various forts in the fur-countries, oc- 
cupied his leisure in preparing the skins of beasts, birds, 
and fishes. These two gentlemen, we are informed by 
Dr Richardson, returned to England about the year 1745, 
and, fortunately for the advancement of science, intrusted 
their specimens to Mr Greorge Edwards, the ingeidous 
author of the '' Natural History of Birds, and other rare 
undescribed Animals," — a publication which has been 

* In speaking of the boundaries of the almost boundless territo- 
ries of the Russian dominion, we feel inclined to qualify the expres- 
sion by the words used in the spirited inscription engraved on the 
piece of plate presented to Colonel Behm. That ^ntleman was 
commandant ofthe province of Kamtschatka in the tmie of Captain 
Cook, and had entertained the great navi^tor and his crews in a 
humane and generous s}»rit The inscription, of which the compo- 
sition is graceful, runs as follows ^— 

ViRO EGKEGio MAONO DE Behm ; qul Imperatricis Augus- 
tissimae CatherinaBauspiciis,summaque*animibenig|iiitate, S8eva,qui- 
bus prseerat, Kamtschatkas littora, navibus nautisque Britanmcis 
hospita prsBbuit ; eosque in terminis, si qui essent Imperio RussicOi 
irustra explorandis, mala multa perpessos iteratSi vice exce^ui, re- 
fecit, recreavit, et commeatii omni cumulate auctos dimisit ; Rei 
NAVALis BRiTANNlCiE 8EPTEMVIRI in aliqoam benevolentisB 
tarn insignis memoriam, amidssimo gratissimoque animo, suo, patri- 
aetme nomine, D. D. D. 

MDCCLXXXI. 
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efaancteriied as die most origiiial and Tahuble woii: of 
die kind in die En^iish language. In die oonrse of die 
jear 1749, Ellis* and I>n^e,t die latter of whom was derk 
to die Cafifomia, published die le^ectiye narratives of 
didr Tovage, bcMh (ji which tend to die iUustraticm of 
natoial hi^ory. 

little information a^ears to have been reoeiyed regards 
ing these northern regions for aboat twenty years sac- 
ceeding die last-mendoned period. Mr William Waiies 
went to Hudson's Bay in 1768 for die purpose of making 
observations on die transit of Venus, and was intrusted 
oo his return by Mr Graham, governor <^ the Company's 
fort at Severn River, with a collection oi quadrupeds, 
birds, and fishes, for pnesentation to die Royal Society. 
Tbese specimens were described by John ReinhcM For. 
ster,^ and a^^iear to have excited so mudi attention that 
the Royal Society requested that directions should be 
given 1^ die governor and committee of the Hudson's 
B«y Company, with a view to die mare Sequent and ex. 
tensive collection and transmission of olpects of natural 
InstDry. Aoondin^y several hundred qwdmens iji ani- 
■Mb and ^ants, collected at Fort Albany, were trans, 
mitted by Mr Humphrey Martin. His successor, Mr 
Hutchins, was still more industrious ; for he not only 
prepared numerous specimens, but drew up minute de- 
ao^lioiis of whatever quadnqieds and iHrds he could 
p roc ure . It was in fact fimn his observadons (preserved 
in a fofio volume in the Library of the Hudson's Bay 
Companyll) that Pennant and T^tham diiefly derived 
whatever was valuable in their works§ regarding the 
fe ad iered tribes ui Hudson's Bay. Code's third voyage 
duew aome li^t, from circumstances not now very em- 
cient, on the species of die north.west of America and 
Bduii^s StraitB.ir Pennant's '' Arcdc Zoology" was 
pnhiidifd in 1785, and contains die most ample descrip. 
live catalogue of Arcdc American quadnqieds and iHids 

* Voyage to Hndmo's Bay in the Dobbs and Cafifornia. 

-f Vome by Hmbon's Stra^fats. * PhiL Trans. 1772. 

I For tBOB infonnatioo we are indebted to Dr Birhardaon. 
FaaaK Boraali-Americana) toL iL, IntrodactioB, p^ xL 

$ Arctic Zoologj, and General Sjnopns of Birds. 

^Fn»i the want ofeiyaTedrepresaitations, and the so biiieq i i a i t 
i njtmikm or digpergion of the roeonens collected, it is now difi- 
«dt to idatify die^ecitt with 
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wliicli liail appeared prior to Dr Richardson's recent 
volumes. 

These may be reganled as among the more accu- 
rate sources of information up to the commencement 
of our own scientific expeditions by land and sea, — ^for 
although Umfraviile and Heame no doubt illustrate the 
habits of some of the more common species^ and the welL 
known voyages of Vancouver, Poitlock, Meares, and 
Langsdorff, to the north-west, — and the journeys of 
Lewis and Clarke to the banks of the Columbia^ contii^ 
bute to our stock of knowledge, yet no very important 
results were thereby obtained. The naturalists attached 
to Kotzebue's expedition also acquired some information 
regarding the zoology of the north-west coasts ; and the 
A])])endix to Captain Beechey's Voyage, now in prepara- 
tion, will probably throw considerable light on those for- 
lorn regions of the world.* 

The most exact and Systematic information which we 
|)Osscss regarding the zoology of the extreme northem 
shores and insular groups of America is contained in the 
Api>endices to the voyages of Oaptains Ross and Parry, in 
Mr Joseph Sabine's Api)endix to the Narrative of Sir J6tm 

* Wp Hhould gladly have availed ourselves of the informatioD 
contained in the Zoofoj^ical Appendix to Captain Beeohey*8 pub- 
li.slird voyage, which we understand has been for some time printed. 
It has not yet, h(»wever, made its appearance. Few specimens of 
r{uadru|)eds were brouirht by that expedition from Nortn America; 
and we are informed that tne only new one was a squirrel from Ca- 
lifornia. Dr Richanlson has supplied a list of all the manunalia 
known to inhabit the Pacific Coast to the north of California. It 
includes 70 species, of which the foUowinjr are not in the Fauna 
Boreali- Americana : viz. Can is whrvptm, Eschscholtz, Zoolo^^iscb* 
Atl. pi. 2 ; Ff'/is coiirnhr ; F. onca ; six species of seal ; Tn- 
chechus rosmarus; DidFlphis Virainiana ; Arnicola rttf/ricu' 
tns I^Rich.), described from Mr Colliers notes — {X\\\» animal wa» 
obtained in Behring*s Straits, but no specimen was brought home; 
it is allied to Arv'wola (ccononius of Pallas) ; Arctomys caiifHita^ 
Flschsch. pi. t>, a s{)ecies resembling Arcitmii/s pruinthsus of Pen- 
nant; and Srimu.s- Colliai (Rich.), from San Bias, California. 

We are further informed that in this forthcoming A|)pendix, Mr 
Vigors enumerates nearly 100 sjiecies of birds; but as the localities 
at which they were procuretl were not oritfinall^' noted with preci- 
sion, it will be the more difficult to define the ranges of those wliich 
characterize tlic northem n>gi()ns. 

Few nortliem fishes were obtained ; but Mr Bennet lias furnished 
an account of such as were procured at Kamtschatka. 
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Franklin's ^r*^ Journey, and in Dr Richardson's ^' Fauna 
l^oreali-Americana/' — ^a work lately characterized as an 
" admirable volume, which, while it conveys more sub- 
stantial information on the subject of Arctic zoology than 
any publication that has appeared since the time of Pen- 
nant, is also highly valuable as correcting the occasional er. 
rors of that excellent work, and adding all the most useful 
and interesting information which has been more recently 
acquired."* The best account which we yet possess of 
the zoology of Greenland is that of Otho Fabricius.t 
The ornithology of that country has likewise been ably 
illustrated by Captain Sabine, j; 

We shall now proceed to give a concise general view of 
the nature of the different tracts of country of which we 
are afterwards to describe the zoological productions. 
This we shall do in conformity with the views so lucidly 
presented by Dr Richardson. 1 1 

The Rocky Mountains form the most interesting and 
prominent feature in the physical geography of North 
America. Though much nearer the western than the 
eastern shore of that great continent, they appear to form, 
in relation to the distribution both of plants and animals, 
a strongly-marked line of demarcation, which presents a 
barrier to the progress or migration of many species. No 
doubt, the direction of this vast chain being from south 
to north, it hes in the hne of, rather than at right angles 
to, the usual course of migration, and therefore opposes 
a less formidable barricade than if it were stretched across 
the continent As it is, however, the natural produc 
tions which occur on the plains on different sides of this 
lengthened range exhibit a considerable dissimilarity. 
Nature, under the regulation of the laws of Providence, 
has no doubt made many exceptions to this rule in favour 
of species which occur on both sides of the chain ; but 
die distribution both of plants and animals, if not regu- 
lated, is at least modified by the intervention of these 
mountains. 

This continuous chain, of which the loftiest peak at- 
tains to an elevation of 15,000 feet, stretches from Mexico 
in a north-west direction, and, pursuing a course nearly 

I * Edinbnr^h Review, No. 106, p. 346. ^f* Fauna Gnsnlandica. 
X Memoir on the Binds of Greenland. Linn. Trans, vol. xiL 
II Fauna Boreali-Americana, yoL L, Introduction, pp. six. xxi?. 
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parallel with the shores of the Pacific Ocean, terminates 
about the 70th degree of north latitude, to the westward 
of the mouth of the Mackenzie River, and within si^t of 
the Arctic Sea. Though much inferior in height to the 
Andes of the southern continent, of which, however, in 
a general sense, they may be regarded as the northem 
continuation, they greatly exceed in elevation the other 
mountain-chains of North America. This^ indeed, be- 
comes apparent from a consideration of the courses of the 
great rivers of the country, all of which, with the excep- 
tion of the lake-bom St Lawrence, derive their sources 
and primary streams from the Rocky Mountains, how- 
ever different may be the direction in which their waters 
flow. The Columbia, for example, which falls into the 
Northem Pacific Ocean in the 46th parallel, derives its 
primary streams from the western slopes of the same rodcy 
chain, the eastern sides of which give rise to the waters of the 
Missouri, which, following a south-easterly and southern 
direction, terminate their long-continued coarse of 4500 
miles in ihe Gulf of Mexico. The Saskatchawan, in both 
its great branches, likewise flows from the eastern slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains, and, uniting its streams a shcHt way 
below Carlton House, it flows through Lake Winipeg, and 
then, assuming the name of Nelson River, it empties itsdf, 
in the vicinity of Cape Tatnam, into Hudson's Bay. 
In like manner, the Mackenzie, which, in respect of size, 
may be regarded as the third river in North America 
(being inferior to the Missouri and St Lawrence alone), 
derives its two main branches, the Elk and Peace Rivers, 
from these mountains ; and ere long, flowing northwards 
and in a north-westerly direction, it opens its numerous 
mouths into the Polar Sea, after a course of nearly 2000 
miles. It may be mentioned as a singular fact, that the 
Peace River actually rises on the western side of the 
Rocky Mountain ridge, within 300 yards of the source 
of the Tacootchesse, or Eraser's River, which flows into 
the Strait of Greorgia, on the western shore.* 

At a considerable distance below its issue from Great 
Slave Lake, and where the Mackenzie makes its first 
near approach to the Rocky Mountains, it is joined by 
a large stream which runs a little to die noithward <n 
the Peace River, and flows along the eastern base of the 
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moimtaiiis. It was called the River of the Mountains by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie; but it has since^ on account of 
its great magnitude, become more generally recognised 
by me traders under the name of the South Branch of 
the Madsenzie. The Mackenzie also receives several 
other large streams in the course of its seaward journey, 
and among others Great Bear Lake River, whose head^ 
waters draw their source from the banks of the Copper. 
mine River, and Peel's River, which issues from the 
Rocky Mountains in latitude 67°. '^ Immediately after 
the junction of Peel's River," Dr Richardson observes, 
'^ the Mackenzie separates into numerous branches, which 
flow to the sea through a great delta composed of alluvial 
mud. Here, from the ricnness of the soil, and from the 
liver bursting its icy chains comparatively very early in 
the season, and irrigating the low delta with the warmer 
waters brought from countries ten or twelve d^ees 
farther to the southward, trees flourish, and a more lux- 
uriant v^etation exists than in any place in the same 
parallel on the North American continent."* In latitude 
68^, there are many groves of handsome white spruce, 
firs, and in latitude 69°, on the desolate shores of the 
Polar Sea, dense and weIl.grown willow-thickets cover 
die flat islands ; while currants and gooseberries grow on 
the drier hummocks, accompanied by showy epuobiums 
and perennial lupins. The mooscdeer, the beaver, and 
the American hare, follow this extension of a lifcsus. 
taining v^tation, and the existence of these herbivorous 
#wifniLia induces a corresponding increase in the localities 
of wolves, foxes, and other predaceous kinds. 

The above mentioned are the principal rivers which 
traverse the fur-countries of America. There are, how. 
ever, a few others of smaller size, the banks of which 
yielded their share of the natural history collections, and 
may therefore be briefly noticed. Hayes River takes 
its origin from the neighbourhood of Lake Winip^ and, 
after running a course almost parallel to that of Nelson's 
River, it falls into the same quarter of Hudson's Bay. 
York Factory, so frequently mentioned in the narratives 
of our northern expeditions, stands on the low alluvial 
point that separates the mouths of these two rivers. The 
Missinnippi,^ or, as it is sometimes called, the English 



* Fanna Boreali-Americaiiay voL i, Introduction, p. xxii. 
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River, falls into Hudson's Bay at Churchin. Its upper 
stream is denominated the Beaver RiTer, and takes its 
rise from a small ridge of hills, intermeditte between a 
bend of the Elk River and the northern farandi of iSbt 
Saskatchawan. Lastly, the Copnermine Biver derives 
its origin not far from the east end of Great Slave Lake^ 
and pursuing a northeiiy course, already made fiunOiar 
to our readers, it flows through the Barrcn Ghtmnds into 
the Arctic Sea. It is inferior in die to several brandiei 
of the Mackenzie ; and as there are few allavial depoaitBi 
along its banks^ it is deficient in that comparative hun- 
riance of vegetation which, tikmg the banks of the Mac- 
kenzie, induces several species ofherfaivoroiis qnadmpedi 
to seek a higher latitude than they dsewhere attain. Did 
our limits permit we could dwdl with pleasure on diji 
example of the interconnexion or mutual dependence of 
the llnloi of a lengthened chain of facts in natural history. 

There are various practicable passages across the Rodgr 
Mountains. Sir Alexander Mackenzie crossed them in flie 
year 1 793, at the head of the Peace River, between latitudes 
66^ and 56°. The same route was followed in 1806 by a 
party of the Nortii-west Company, who went to fonn a set. 
dement in New Caledonia. It is still occasionally used hf 
the servants of the Hudson's Bay Company. In the yesr 
1805^ Lewis and Clarke effected a passage at tiie head of 
the Missouri, in latitude 47°, on their way to the mouth 
of the Columbia. Dr Richardson informs us, that for 
several years subsequent to that period, the Nortluweit 
Company were in the habit of crossing in latitude 52^°, at 
the head of the north branch of the Sadcatchawan, between 
which and one of the feeding streams of the Cohunbia 
there is a short portage; but of late years, owing to tiie 
hostility of the Indians, that route has been deserted, snd 
the Hudson's Bay Company, who now engross the whole 
of the fur-trade of that country, make use of a more length- 
ened portage between the northern branch of the Cdum- 
bia and the Red Deer River, one of tiie branches of the 
Elk or Mackenzie. We are likewise informed that at. 
tempts have been recentiy made to effect a passage in the 
62d parallel of latitude ; but although several ridges of the 
mountains were crossed, it does not appear that any 
stream flowing towards the Pacific was attained. 

The latest journeys across tiie Rocky Mountains widi 
which we happen to be acquainted, are those of MOMis 
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Dnmunond and Doug^^ two skilful and enterprising 
botanists, both belonging professionally to that high class 
of practical horticulturists for which Scotland haa been 
long famous, and of which she is so justly proud. 

Mr^Drummond acted in the capacity of assistant-natu- 
nJist to Sir John Franklin's second overland expedition, 
and it was to his unrivalled skill in collecting, and inde- 
fatigable zeal, that Dr Richardson was indebted for a large 
proportion both of the botanical and zoolc^cal collections. 
He continued at Cumberland House in 1825, and occupied 
himself collecting plants during the month of July, after 
the main body of the expedition had departed northwards. 
He then ascended the Saskatchawan for 660 miles, to 
Edmonton House, performing much of the journey on 
foot, and amassing objects of natural history by the way. 
He left Edmonton House on the 22d of September, and 
crossing a thickly- wooded swampy country to Red Deer 
River, a branch of the Elk or Athabasca, he travelled 
along its banks until he reached the Rocky Mountains, 
the ground being by this time covered with snow. Hav- 
ing explored the portage-road for fifty miles across the 
mountains towards the Columbia River, he hired an 
Indian hunter, with whom he returned to the head of the 
Elk River, on which he passed the winter making col- 
lections, imder privations which, Dr Richardson observes, 
'^ would have effectually quenched the zeal of a less hardy 
naturalist." He revisited the Columbia portage-road dur. 
ing the month of April 1826, and continued in that vi- 
cinity until the 10th of August, after which he made a 
journey to the head- waters of the Peace River, during 
which he suffered severely from famine. But nothing 
daunted, our enduring coimtryman, as soon as he had 
obtained a supply of provisions, hastened back to the 
Columbia portage, with the view of crossing to that river, 
and botanisingfor a season on its banks. However, when 
he had reached the west end of the portage, he was over- 
taken by letters from Sir John FrankKn, informing him 
that it was necessary to be at York Factory in 1827. He 
Was therefore obliged to commence his return, greatly to 
Ida own r^et ; for a transient view of the Columbia had 
vtimulated his desire to investigate its natural treasures. 
** The snow," he observes, " covered the groimd too deeply 
to permit me to add much to my collections in this hasty 
trip over the mountains ; but it was impossible to avoid 
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noddng the great superiority of the dhnate on liie naU 
ern side of that lofty range. From the inatantthednoeDt 
towards die Pacific commences^ there is a yiaifale improfe- 
ment in the growth of timber^ and the variety of liorat. 
trees greatly increases. The few mones that I gleaned 
in the excursion were so fine that I could not bat denly 
regret that I was unable to pass a season or two in laat 
interesting region." He now rdhictantly tamed his had 
upon the mountains^ and^ retuminf^ by £dmontoii House, 
wnere he spent some time, he jomed Dr Richardson it 
Carlton House, on his homeward journey. Mr Divm- 
mond's collections on the mountains and plains of tfie 
Saskatchawan amounted to about 1500 speoes of piantB, 
150 birds, 50 quadrupeds, and a conriderable nmnW of 
insects. He remained at Carlton House for six weeb 
after Dr Richardson had left that place, and, deacendhig 
to Cumberland House, he there met Captain Back, whom 
he accompanied to York Factory. He bad prerioody, 
however, nad the pleasure of bem^ joined by a coontiy- 
man and kindred spirit, Mr David Dooslas, the oliiff 
indefatigable collector to whom we have imready allnded. 
Mr Douglas had been engaged in gathering plants fiir 
three years for the Horticultural Society, in North C^ 
fomia and on the banks of the Columbia River. He had 
crossed the Rocky Mountains from the westv^ard, at tlie 
head of the Elk River, by the same portage-road pre- 
viously traversed by Mr Drummond, and having speat 
a short time in visiting the Red River of Lake Winipeg, 
he returned to England along with Mr Drummond by tfie 
way of Hudson's Bay.* '' Thus, a zone of at least two 
d^ees of latitude in width, and reaching entirdy acron 
the continent, from the mouth of the Columbia to ^ 
of the Nelson River of Hudson's Bay, has been explored 
by two of the ablest and most zealous collectors ^ 
England has ever sent forth; while a zone of similar 
width, extending at right angles with the other from 
Canada to the Polar Sea, has been more cursorily ex- 
amined by the expeditions."t 

* These enterprising men have been fm* a oonffldereble period 
respective]]^ engaj^ in a second journey ofgreat extent, throi^ 
Tanous regions of North America. The difierent departments of 
natural history are expected to gain a rich hanrest by their aealoQS 
and discriminating labours. 

•f Fauna BoTeB^^-Amfiscicaiia) voL i., Introdoctiooy pi xvsb 
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That widdy-extended tract of territory which lies to 
the eastward of the Rocky Mountains^ and to the north 
of the Missouri and the Great Lakes^ is now well known 
to the Hudson's Bay traders^ with exception of the shores 
of the Polar Sea, and a corner^ bounded to the westward 
fay the C(^permine River^ Great Slave, Athabasca, 
WoUaston, and Deer Lakes, to the southward by the 
Churchill or Missinnippi, and to the northward and east- 
ward by the sea. When viewed under a zoological aspect, 
we find that this north-eastern comer, more particularly 
known under the name of the ^' Barren Grounds," carries 
its purdv Arctic character farther to the south than any 
of ttie other meridians. This very bare and desolate por. 
tioQ of America is almost entirely destitute of wood, ex. 
oept along the banks of its larger rivers. The rocks of 
diis district are primitive, and rarely rise to such an ele- 
vation as to deserve the name of mountain-ridges, bdng 
rather an assemblage of low hills with rounded summits, 
and more or less precipitous sides. The soil of the nar- 
row valleys which separate these lulls is either an imper- 
fect peat-earth, affording nourishment to dwarf birdies, 
stunted willows, larches, and black spruce trees, — or^ 
more generally, it is composed of a rocky debris, consist. 
ing of dry, coarse, quartzose sand, unadapted to other ve- 
getation man that of lichens. The centres of the larger 
▼alleys are filled with lakes of limpid water, which are 
stored with fish, even though frequentiy completely land. 
locked. More generally, however, one of these lakes dis. 
charges its waters into another, through a narrow gorge, 
fay a turbulent and rapid stream ; and, indeed, most of 
toe rivers which irrigate these barren grounds may aL 
most be viewed as a chain of narrow and connected lakes. 
The reiiudeer or caribou, and the musk-ox, are the pre- 
vailing quadrupeds of these unproductive wastes, where 
the absence of fur-bearing species has prevented any set. 
tlement by the traders. The only human inhabitants are 
the caribou-eaters, — ^a people composed of a few forlorn 
fEunilies of the Cltipewyans. 

From the district above described, a belt of low primi. 
tive rocks extends to the northern shores of Lake Supe. 
rior. Dr Richardson calculates its width at about 200 
miles; and he states that, as it becomes more southerly, 
it recedes from the Rocky Mountains^ and ^fSsn from 
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the Banren Grounds in being wdl wooded. It k boundBd 
to the eastward by a narrow strip of Hmestonei beyond 
which diere is a flat, swampy, and partly aUnvial diilrifit 
forming the western shores of Hudson's Bay. TUstne^ 
from the western border of the low primitiye tnct jnik 
mentioned to the coast of Hudson's Bay^ baa been nandi 
the Eastern District, and presents us with sevenl uL 
mals unknown to the higher latitudes. 

• 
The Eastern District is bounded to the westwaid bf « 

flat limestone depodte ; and a remarkable chain of mm 
and rivers^ such as the Lake of the Woods^ Lake. 'Wiaii 
pe^, Beaver Lake, and the central portion of ChurduHcr 
MiBsinnippi^ all of which lie to the southward of Al 
Methye Portage^ marks the line of junction of the tw 
formations. This district, which Dr Richndioii hi 
named the Limestone Tract, is well wooded, and pn< 
duces the fur-bearing animals in great abundance. Ths 
white or Polar bear, the Arctic fox^ the Hudson's Btf 
lemming, and several other species disappear, lAm 
their places are filled up by bisons, bats, and squiinii^ 
unknown to the other r^ons. 

Intermediate between the limestone tract and the M 
of the Rocky Mountains, there occurs a wide expanse tf 
what is called in America prairie land. So sli^t are Hm 
inequalities of its surface, that the traveller, while CHMi 
ing it, is obliged to r^ulate his course either by the eoifc 
pass or the observation of the heavenly bodies. The iofl 
is tolerably fertile, though for the greater proportion. diy 
and rather sandy. It supports, however, a tnick grtw 
sward, which yields an abundant pasture to innumeniife 
herds of bison, and many species of deer ; and the gris^ 
bear, the fiercest and most powerful of all the Nocn 
American land-animals, properly so called, inhabits vaiw 
ous portions of this widespread plain. Prairies of a tt- 
milar aspect, and still greater extent, are known to bow 
der the Arkansa and Missouri rivers. ■ They are said to. 
become gradually narrower to the northward, and in 
the southern portion of the fur-countries they extend ftr 
about fifteen d^ees of longitude, from Maneetobaw, or 
Maneetowoopoo, and Winip^oos Lakes, to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. These magnificent plains are par- 
tially intersected by ridges of low hills, and also by sere- 
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ral streams^ of which the hanks are wooded ; and towards 
the ddrts cf the plains many detached masses of finely- 
formed timher^ and pieces of still water^ are disposed in 
so pleasing and picturesque a manner^ as to convey the 
idea rather of a cultivated English park than of an Ame- 
rican wilderness. There is^ however^ so great a deficiency 
of wood in the central parts of these plains^ that ^' the 
hunters/' says Dr Richiuxlson^ '' are under the necessity 
of taking fuel with them on their journeys^ or in dry 
weather of making their fires of the dung of the hison. 
To the northward of the Saskatchawan^ the country is 
more broken^ and intersected by woody hills ; and on the 
banks of the Peace River the plains are of comparatively 
small extent, and are detached from each other by woody 
tracts : they terminate altc^ther in the angle between the 
River of the Mountains and Great Slave Lake. The 
abundance of pasture renders these plains the favourite 
resort of various ruminating animals. '* 

The preceding summary brings us to the base of that 
vast and continuous cham alr^y so often mentioned 
under the name of the Rocky Mountains. It is inhabited 
by many singular animals, some of which do not occur 
amcmg uie lower grounds on either side of the range. We 
have already statd our opinion r^arding the character 
and physical influence of this extended group, and as we 
shall ere long describe the most remarl^ble of its zoolo- 
gical productions, we shall in the mean time request the 
reader to descend with us towards the western or Pacific 
shores. There we find several interesting tracts of coun- 
try, with the natural history of which we are, however, 
more imperfectly acquainted than we should desire. 

The countries between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pftdfic are in general of a more hiJly nature than those 
already described to the eastward ; but the upper branches 
of the Columbia are skirted by extensive plains, which 
present the same general character as those of the Mis- 
souri and Saskatchawan. New Caledonia extends from 
north to south about 500 miles, and from east to west 
about 350 or 400. Its central post at Stewart's Lake is 
placed in north latitude 54fi, and west longitude 125 de- 
grees. According to Mr Harmon, it contains so many 

* Fauna Boraali- Americana, toL L, Introductioii, p. 29. . 
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lakes that aboat one-sixth of its entire snrfiuse is under 
water. The weather here is mudi milder than on Hat 
eastern side of the moontains, — an amdioration whidi is 
no doubt owing to the oomparatLvdy narrow extent of 
land which intervenes between the mountains and Ihe 
sea.* However, for a few days during the dq^ of win- 
ter it must be ^^ pretty considerably" Md, as the Uiemio- 
meter is said to descend for a time to about thirty.two 
degrees below zero of Fahrenheit. Snow generally Mi 
about die 15th of November, and disappears by the 15tfa 
of May ;t from which the winter may be fainy inferred 
to be (Xf diorter duration by about one-third than it is ia 
some places situated under the same latitude on the other 
side. 

The only remaining district of North America to wlddi 
we need here allude, as falling within the scope of tlie 
present volume, is that forlorn r^on in the norduwofc 
comer of the continent, which frams the terminating por- 
tion of the vast Russian dominions. Its shores have been 
coasted by Cook, Kotzebue, and Beechey ; but of its in- 
terior nature and productions we are more sparindy iiu 
formed. Dr Richardson, indeed, reports, from inmrma- 
tion given by the few Indians of Mack^izie's River who 
have ever crossed the range of the Rodcy Mountains in 
that northern quarter, that on their western side there if 
a tract of barren ground frequented by rein-deer snd 
musk^xen ; and it may also be inferred, from the quan- 
tity of furs procured by the Russian Company, that woody 
regions, similar to such as exist to the eastward of liie 
mountains, also occur in this norih*west comer of Ame- 
rica. 

* Edinburgh Review, No. lOB, p. 2(55. 

•f Journal of Voyages and Travels in the Interim* of North 
America, between the forty-seventh and fifty-eighth d^rees of lati- 
tude, by Daniel William Harmon, a partner m the North- Wert 
Company. Andover, 1820. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Quadrupeds of the Northern Regions qf America. 

Inaccuracies of some Historical Writers — No Monkeys in North 
America — Bats — Shrewmice — Genus Scalops, or Shrewmole 
— ^Other Moles of America — The Star*no8e — Varions Bears — 
Differ«it Digitated Quadrupeds — The Canada Otter — The Sea- 
otter — The D^ and Wolves of America— The Foxes — The 
Beaver — ^The Musk-rat — Meadow Mice and Lemmings — ^The 
Rocky Mountain Neotoma — The American Fieldmouse — The 
Marmots — ^The Squirrel Tribe — ^The Canada Porcupine — The 
Americaii Hare— The Polar Hare — ^The Prairie Hare— The 
Little Chief Hare — Genus Cervus— The Elk, or Moose-deer — 
Tht Rein-deer— The Woodland Caribou— The Rocky Moun- 
tain Sheep — ^The Rocky Mountain Goat — The Bison, or Ameri- 
can Boffiuo — ^The Musk-ox. 

Haying in the preceding chapter exhibited a general 
fldcetch of some of the prevailing features in the physical 
geography of the northern countries of America^ we shall 
now proceed to a more detailed and systematic account of 
llieir natural history. But, in the first place, we may 
notice a dight inaccuracy which prevails in regeuxl to the 
comparative size of the ferine inhabitants of the Old and 
New World. " Nature/* says Dr Robertson,* " was not 
only less prolific in the New World, but she appears 
likewise to have been less vigorous in her productions. 
The animals originally belonging to this quarter of the 
gbbe appear to be of an inferior race, neidier so robust 
nor 80 fierce as those of the other continent. America 
gives birth to no creature of such bulk as to be compared 
with the elephant or rhinoceros, or that equals the lion 
and tiger in strength and ferocity. I'he tapir of Brazil^ 
the largest quadruped of the ravenous tribe in the New 
Worlds is not larger than a calf of six months old. The 
puma and jaguar, the fiercest beasts of prey, which £u- 

* In his History of America. 
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ropetns hmve inaccuratdy demnninated Horn and tigen, 
possess neither the undaunted oouraffe of the former^ m 
the ravenous cruelty of the latter.* I^'^mt aie inactife 
and timid^ hardly formidable to man^ and onen tmn thdr 
backs upon the least appearance of re8i8taiioe.t Tlie 
aame qualities in the diinate of America which stinted 
the growth and enfeebled the spirit of its natiTe animib^ 
have proved pernicious to such as hare migrated into it 
Toluntarily from the other continent^ or have been tnns- 
ported thither by the £uropeans.:t The bean, iIm wolva, 
the deer of America, are not equal in siie to thoae of ibe 
OldWorld."!! Now this idea, that the quadrupeds of die 
New World are smaller than thoae of tne Old, is conecl^ 
only in relation to the southern regions of eadi. Hie 
elephant and rhinoceros of India are of much more vait 
dimensions than the tapir and lama of South Ameria; 
but " the bears^ wolves, and deer" of North America axe 
much larger than those of Europe, and the rq>tile8 flf 
that same quarter of the globe are infinitely larger dum 
any which occur in corresponding latitudes of the andent 
oontanent Even in regard to the feline tribes which iSbe 
great Scotch historian considered as so inferior in the 
New World, perhaps there is less disparity than is usiuJh 
supposed. Buffbn's observations on the " cowardly tigenr 
of the new continent are known to be applicable to the 
amall species called the ocelot; and it is ascertained diat 
the real jaguar of the Orinoco sometimes leaps into the 
water and seizes the Indians in their canoes, — a practice 
not entirely consistent with the idea of its fearing & 
face of man. Let us peruse the following passages firon 
the vmtings of Humboldt: — ^^The night was gloomy; 
the Devil's Wall and its denticulated rocks appeand 
from time to time at a distance, illumined by the bunw 
ing of the savannahs, or wrapped in ruddy smoke. At 
the spot where the bushes were the thickest, our horeei 

* Buffon, Hist Nat torn. ix. p. 87. Mararavii Hist Nat Bn- 
_ji _ 229 

jh Ibid.'ix. 13, 203. Acosta, Hist lib. iv. c 34. PisoiuB Hist 
p. 6. Herrera, dec 4, lib. iv. c 1, lib. x. c 13. 

t Churchill, y. p. 691. Ovalle, Relat of ChilL ChnrduDyE 
pb 10. Sommario de Oviedo^ c 14 — 22. Voyage du Dea Mar* 
ehais, i£u299. 

II Bufibn, Hist Nat ix. 103. Kalm's Travels, i 102. fiist. 
Voj. de France Equinox, p. 339. 
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wcfe fijg^itened by the ydl of an animal that aeemed to 
follow-118 doady. It was a large jaguar that had roomed 
for three .years among these mountains. He had con- 
stantly escarped the porsoit of the hddest hnnten, and 
had carried off horses and mnks firom the midst of en- 
dosores; bat, having no want of food, had not yet attacked 
men. The negro who coodocted ns uttered wild cries. 
He thou^t he should fri^ten the jaguar; but these 
means were of course without effect The jaguar^ like 
ibe wdf of Europe, fc^ws travdlers even whoi he wiD 
not attadc them : the wdf in the open fidds and in un. 
shdtered ]^aoes, the jaguar skirting the road, and jn^. 
pearing only at interyds between the bushes."* Tne 
same illustrious observer also remarks, — " Near the Jord 
nature assumes an awful and savage aspect We there 
saw the largest jaguar we had ever met with. The na. 
tives diansdves were as^nushed at its prodigious length, 
idudi surpassed that of all the tigers of Incfia I had seen 
in iSbe odlections of £urope."t 

Hie first iaict to which we diaU here allude is one of a 
nmtive diaracter, viz. the entire absence of the monkey 
true, commonly caDed the Quadrumarunu order, from 
ibe countries of our present disquisition. The dimate is 
too rigoious and variaUe for that '^ pigmy peo;^" 

Of the next order, the Cheiroptera or bats, there are 
aererd North American species^ of whidi we diaU here 
name only the VeepertUio svJbulatue of Say, a smalL 
bodied ^edes, common near the eastern base of the Rodty 
Mountains, on the upper branches of the Peace River and 
Sflskatchawan. 

Tbe slender and ddicatdy-formed tribe of shrewmiee 
aie wdl known in America. Forster's shrew (Sore* For^ 
Heri, Ridi.) is widdy spread over the whde of the fur- 
mmtries as far as the sixty..seventh degree of north lati. 
tade; and wherever the snow is sufficiently firm to retain 
die impresdon, its Htde footmariu are seen diroug^hout 
die dreary winter. Dr Richardson often traced its paths 
to die top of a stalk of grass^ by which it i^meared to 
descend nom the surface of die deep snow ; butnedwajs 
80ii|^ in vain for its habitadon beneath. This is tne 
■niukst quadn^ed with which the Indianft «xe tkOos^kKoiSu 
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ed, and they carefully preaerve ita akin in their ooijiiiiiig- 
baga. It naa been a aouroe of wonder and fdrwii^tSf 
how the vital power ahould preaerre ita ddicate Imibi 
from freenng in a country waen the winter tempcratme 
ainka to fifty degreea below lero. Of,thia apeciea thetafl 
ia of a square form, and of the aame length with the head 
and hody^ which t^ether meaaure rather more than t 
couple of inchea. The eara are abort and furry, the back 
ia (» a clove-brown colour, and the under parte are pak 
yeUowifih-brown. 

A singular animal (dasaed under the genua Scakpi of 
Cuvier) is known to the American naturuiataby the name 
of shrewmole. It has a thick cylindrical body, reaem- 
bling that of the common mole, without any distinct 
neck. Its limbs are ver^ short, and appear remarkaUy 
80 in consequence of their being envek^ied in the akin oi 
the body as far as the wrists and ankle-jmnta. Thesnoot 
is Hnear and moveable, and prqjecta above the third of in 
inch beyond the incisive teeth. The ^ea are concealed 
by the mr, and are so exceedingly small, accordu^ to Dr 
Grodman, mat the aperture of the akin is just large eiraadi 
to admit the entrance of an ordinary-sized human bur. 
The paws closely resemble those of the European mole, 
and me fur has me same rich velvety appearance. It if 
of a brownish-black colour, with a slight chestnut tinge 
upon the forehead, and somewhat paler on the throat 

Considerable confusion exists in me history of the Ame- 
rican moles, and it is still a matter of doubt whether aoT 
true mole (of the genus Talpa) inhabits the New Worn 
'^ Before the sun rose," says Sir Alexander Mackenife, 
" our guides summoned us to proceed, when we de- 
scended into a beautiful valley, watered by a small river. 
At eight we came to the termination of it, when we saws 
great number of moles."* Now, in this country, thoa{^ 
moleJiills are abundant, it seldom happens that we see of 
the creatures themselves more than one at a time, and 
even that but rarely. From this it may perhaps be in- 
ferred that the species are distinct. However, the one 
which we have described above is frequent on ihe banb 
of the Columbia and the neighbouring ooaats of the Fi- 
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* Voyages from Montreal, on the river St Lawrence, throagfathe 
Continent of North America, to the Frozen and Pacific Ooeaai) 
p. 314. 
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cific. According to Lewis and Clarke^ '' it difibrs in no 
respect from the species so common in the United States."* 
The northern range of the shrewmole is still imknown. 
It is supposed not to advance heyond the fiftieth degree 
of latitude^ hecause its favourite food consists of earth- 
worms^ which are unknown in the countries of Hudson's 
Bay^ although it may probahly reach a somewhat higher 
latitude along the milder Pacific shores. Its general ha- 
bits resemble those of our own kind. It is a subterranean 
dweller, excavates galleries, throws up moimds, and feeds 
on insects. This species is said to have the singular cus- 
t(Mn of coming to the surface exactly at noon, A domes- 
ticated individual kept by Mr Titian Peale was lively, 
playful, and familiar ; — ^it would follow the hand of its 
feeder by the scent, and then, after burrowing for a short 
distance in the loose earth, and making a small circuit, 
would return again for a supply of food. It fed on 
j&esh meat, either cooked or raw, and was observed to 
drink fredy.t 

Another singular subterranean species is the long-tailed 
mole of Pennant ( Condylura longicaudata, Harlan). The 
length of this animal, exclusive of the tail, is nearly five 
inches. It is covered with a brownish-black velvety coat 
of fur, and the extremity of its snout is furnished with a 
cartilaginous fringe of eighteen rays, with two short bifid 
ones beneath the nostrils. It is from these appendages 
that it has obtained the name of star-nose. Specimens 
were transmitted to the Zoological Society from Moose 
Factory, Hudson's Bay. It is called naspass-kasic by the 
Salteur Indians. 

We come now to the group of bears Tgenus Ursiis), 
which includes the largest and most powerrul of the Ame. 
rican beasts of prey. It is natural to suppose that ani- 
mals of almost gigantic size, of great strength, and fero- 
cious habits, would be too formidable and dangerous to 
the human race to remain unknown in any of their distin- 
ffuishing characteristics. Yet the specific differences of 
die black and brown bears of Europe and America are 
8tin insufficiently illustrated. . Both continents produce a 
Uack bear and a brown one, — the white or Polar bear .is 

* Travels to the Source of the Missouri River, vol. iiL Vk 42. 
-f' AnMrican Natural History, by John D. Godman, M.D., voL i. 
p. 84. 
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oommon to the northern ktitndet of eadi, idakt Ameriet 
alone is inhabited by the grixaly bear, Unuifinuf, 

The black bear of the New World (Untu Ameriea- 
nus) has a more arched fordiead than uie analogous m. 
des of Europe. Its nose is continued <m the same fine 
with the fordiead, and is also somewhat arched^ wludi 
produces one of its most striking physiognomical chane- 
ters. Its ears are high, oval, rounded at the tipa, snd 
are placed wide apart from each other. Its fur la laog, 
atraight, black, and shining, with the exception of a lam 
pale y^owish.brown n>ot on each aide of the nmnk 
The bare extremity of the nose is more obliouely tmncit. 
ed than that of the brown bear, and the pamis and soles 
of the feet are comparatively shorter than in that apecks. 
This is the leaait of the American bears, md sddom ex- 
ceeds five feet in length. Its disposition is alao milderi 
and its diet consists of a greater {proportion of vegetable 
substances. It feeds on various kinds of roots and wild 
berries, as well as on insects, eggs, birds, quadrupeds, snd 
fish. In short, it may be said to be omnivorous, like the 
rest of its congeners, with this difference, that whai it 
happens to be amply supplied with a favourite v^getsUe 
food, it will pass me carcass of a deer or other quadruped 
untouched. It may be characterized as rather a timid 
animal, and seldom ventures to face a human foe, unless 
when hemmed into a comer, or emboldened by the strength 
of parental affection. Its speed is generally said not to 
be very great ; but Dr Richardson states that he has seen 
a black bear make off* with a rapidity that would have 
baffled the fleetest runner, and ascend a nearly perpendi- 
cular cliff* with a facility " that a cat might envy." 

This species, when resident in the fur-countnes, sleeps 
throughout the winter, generally under a fallen tree, after 
having scraped away a portion of the soiL The first 
heavy fall of snow covers it up, and secures it from sn 
undue intensity of cold. In r^ard to distribution, it is 
widely spread over all the wooded districts of Americs, 
from Carolina to the Arctic Sea, and across the whole of 
the continent from east to west. It is, however, less 
abundant near the seacoasts than in the interior coun- 
tries. " The skin of a black bear, with the fur in prime 
order, and the claws appended, was at one period worth 
from twenty to forty guineas, and even, more; but at 
present the demand for them is so small, from dieir be- 
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JBg Kuic med ctdicr for nmflh or ImmnffTindwij tfast die 
liMfc, I bdiere, idl for lev tinn forty dunn^pB.*^ 

As bodi the fabck and grizd j beus Tsry greid j in die 
eolonr of didr ooaIs, aoooidii^ to age «id seaflon, die 
Mp poaed Isown bear of America is alleged hf some to 
haVe arisen fimn one or odier of diese variafions From 
inqidrieB madel^ Dr Richaniwon duoo^MNit an extent 
of ten degrees of htitude, ham Lake Si^erior to Gieat 
Shve LuK, he eoold not ascertain that the natiyes of 
these diatzicts were a^itpiainfaiH with more than two spe- 
cies of land bear^ riz. the one above deacribed, and the 
aanij species. He foond, howerer, that the barren 
unds wludi fie to the north and east of Great Sflaye 
lake, and stretch thence to the Polar Sea, are fieqnent. 
ed by a bear iriiich difl&ra horn those ^edes, and pre- 
senti a nearer affinity to the brown bear of the Scan, 
dinarian peninsala. Its general ookmr is dnd^ (some- 
timea yeuowiih) brown, and the shoulders and flanks are 
fieqoendy oorered daring the sommer season with long 
pale^ipped hairs. Una is no doubt the grixzly bear of 
Meame, though ^te disdnct fimn the kind now more 
fomiliariy known under that appdladon. The IiwKmi« 
gready dread the Barren Ground bear, and avoid boming 
bones, lest the smdl should attract so unwdoome a risiter. 
It is narrated, that as Keskarrah, an old Indian, was one 
6aj seated at the door of his tent near Fort Enterprise, a 
lai^ bear suddenly made its appearsnoe on the c^iposite 

bank of a snail stream, mm! rm^npA ^tatinwary fnr anm^ 

time, corioasly eyeing the old gentleman, and apparently 
deBbersting vdiraier to eat hmi up at that moment or 
wait tin sapper-time. Keskarrah, thinking himself in 
great jeopardy, and harii^ no one to assist him bat a 
wifo as old as himself, immediately gave atteranoe to the 
£dDowing oration: — ^''Oh, bear! I never did yoa any 
hami; I have always had the hi^iest respect for yoa and 
yoor iriations, and never killed any of them exc^ 
throog^ necessity: go away, ^ood bear, and let me alone, 
and I promise not to molest yoa." Brain instandy took 
his dnartnre; and the orator, never doobtii^ that he 
owed nis safety to his eloqaence, on his arrival at the fort 
fieqoently fovoared the company with his speech at fdU 
length. In the stomadi of one of these animals 
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Dr Richardson diisected^ he found the remains of a seal^ 
a marmot, a large quantity of the long sweet roots of 
some Astragali and Hedysara, with some wild berries 
and a little grass. 

The third American species of this genus whidi «e re- 
quire to notice is the true grizzly bear^ or Ursus ferox. 
He does not present a vary amiable aspect 

This is the most formidable animal of the Norl2i Ame- 
rican continent When full grown it equals the siie of 
the larger Polar bears, and is not only more actiye, but (tf 
a fiercer and more vindictive disposition. Its strength 
is so great that it will drag the carcass of aboffido wei^ 
ing a thousand pounds. The following story of its prowess 
is well authenticated: — A party of voyagers had been oc- 
cupied all day in tracking a canoe up the Sasbitchawan, 
and had seated themselves around a fire during llie even- 
ing twilight They were engaged in the agreeable taok 
of preparing their supper, w&n a huge gnnlT bear 
sprung over the canoe which they had mted beldiid 
them, and seizing one of the party by the shoulder, car- 
ried him offl The remainder fled in terror, with tbe idle 
exception of a metify named Bourasso, who, grasping bia 
gun, followed the bear as it was deUberatdy retreatii^ 
with the man in its mouth. He called out to his unfior. 
tunate comrade that he was afraid of hitting him if he fired 
at the bear ; but the latter entreated him to fire instantly, 
because the animal was squeezing him to death. On tms 
he took a steady aim, and lodged his ball in the body of 
the brute, which immediately dropped its original prey, 
that it might revenge itself upon Bourasso. He, now- 
ever, escaped, though with difficulty, and the monster 
soon after retreated into a thicket, where it was supposed 
to have died. But fear prevailed over every other feeUi^, 
and no one thought it necessary, too curiously to inquire. 
The rescued man was found to nave had his arm fractur« 
ed, and to have been otherwise severely bitten ; however, 
he afterwards recovered. We are informed by Dr Ridi- 
ardson, that a man is now living in the vicinity of £d^ 
monton House who was attacked by a grizzly bear, which 
suddenly sprung out of a thicket and scalped him by a 
single scratch of its tremendous claws, laying bare the 
skiul, and pulling down the skin of the rerehead quite 
ever the eyes. A^^staxvce bein^ at hand, the bear was 
driven off mthout effec^xvi^ i«x^«x VsC^xxrj \ \iqX Siaa iodi- 
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▼idiud atticked wis left in a most unfortiiiiate and pauu 
fal predicament, for die sealp not being propeilj rejdaced 
in time, he kwt his si^t (althon^ his eyes remained un. 
inimed), owii^ to the fixii^ and hardening of that 
donn J veiL 

Mr Drammond, whose botanical trip to the Bodj 
Moontains we have already narrated, freqoend j met with 
these disagreeable oompanionB. When he h^inened mu 
intentionallj to come soddenlj upon them, uiey would 
lear'themsdTes npri^t on their hind legs, and ntter a 
load, harsh, and rifH breathing. From what is known 
of the habits of mae animalsj it is certain diat, had he 
lost his presence of mind and attempted to flee^ be would 
hare beoi pursued, overtaken, and torn to pieces. But 
the bold Forfar.man stood his ground to an inch, and 
beatii^ a huge botanical box, made of tin, his disccvdant 
music 80 astounded the grizzly monsters, ^at, after eyeing 
the Scottish Orpheus for a few minutes, they generally 
wheded to die rig^t about and galloped away. He was, 
however^ once attacked by a female who was attended by 
her cubs. On this occasion his gun unf ortunatdy missed 
fire ; but he kept her at bay widi die butt..end dll some 
gendemen of the Hudson's Bay Company, widi whom he 
was at diat time traydling, came up to his assistance, 
and they succeeded in driving her o£ On another occa. 
sion he observed a male caressing a female, and soon after 
the loving couple came towards him, but whether by ac 
ddent or design he was uncertain. However, he thou^t 
there was no great harm in dimbing a tree, and as the 
female drew near, he very ungallandy fired at and mor. 
tally wounded her. As usual in such cases, she uttered 
some loud screams, which threw the male into a most ftu 
iious rage, and he reared himsdf up against the trunk of 
the tree on idiidi Mr Drummond was perdied, no doubt 
wishii^ himsdf, if not, like die Scotdi baronet's bird, in 
two places at one time, at any rate in some other quarter 
of the world than that which he dien occupied. How. 
ever, it is fortunatdy so ordained that grizzly bears other 
won't or can't dimb, and the female in the mean while 
havii^ retired to a short distance, lay down, and the male 
procsecding to ooudde widi her, 31r Drummond fbs^Vasii 
toa AH things considered, this wift ^fnJbai3dk^\A&xQnsX 
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give. According to Lieutenant Pike, it extends soadu 
ward as far as Mexico,* and it is known to inhabit the 
Rocky Mountains and their eastern plains, at least as far 
as the sixty-first degree of north latitude, and in the last- 
named districts it occurs most frequently in such woody 
r^ons as are interspersed with open prairies and grassy 

Although unwilling to detain our readers much longer 
in such uncouth company, we cannot close our account of 
American bears without a short record of the white or 
Polar species, — ^the Ursus maritimua of naturalists. This 
great prowler of the Arctic snows attains- to a higher 
ktitude than any other known quadruped, and dwells 
indeed by preference 

^ In thrilling r^ons of thick-ribbed ice." 

Its southern limit appears to be somewhere about the fiftj- 
fifth parallel. It is well known at York Factory, on tne 
southern shore of Hudson's Bay, more especially during 
the autumn season, to which it is liable to be drifted dur- 
ing summer from the northward on the ice. It is a truly 
ice-haunting and maritime species, and occurs along a vast 
extent of shore over the Arctic r^ons, never entering 
into wooded countries except by accident during the pre- 
valence of great mists, nor showing itself at more man 
a hundred miles' distance from the sea. Indeed it rarely 
travels inland more than a few miles, because it is a strong 
and persevering swimmer, and probably feels conscious 
that when removed from its accustomed element it loses 
the advantage of its own peculiar and most powerful 
locomotive energies. The Polar bear is well known in 
Greenland, Spitzbergen, and Nova Zembla, and was met 
with by Captain Parry among the North Georgian Islands. 
It seems, however, to decrease in numbers to the west- 
ward of Melville Island. In proof of this it may be men- 
tioned that Dr Richardson met with none between the 
mouths of the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers ; and 



* Travels on the Missouri and Arkansaw, edited by Mr 
London, 1811. 

-f* The specimen in the Edinburgh Museum (of which I have 
published a coloured representation on the twenty-first plate of the 
first volume of my ^' Illustrations of Zoology") was killed on the 

f'lains at Carlton Howae 'm \\a ^ecoxA '^^Kt* v\& c\&ws are black, 
n a mature conation ^eae vieejotk&w^NAxAft^^sA^owS^aMMa^aBftib 
of them are much pnzeA\>3 iVxe \i«aaaa\rorws»^\!cw«a<«.'spw««^ 
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the Esqmmaox informed Captain Franklin that white 
bears very rarely visited the coast to the westward of the 
Mackenzie. Along the Asiatic shores^ on the other hand^ 
they are not recorded as occurring to the eastward of the 
l^chukotzkoi Noss.* Neither were they seen hy Cap- 
tain Beechey during his recent voyage to the Icy Cape^ 
although their skins appear to have heen procured amongst 
other peltry from the natives on the coast of Hotham's 
Inlet^ Kotzebue's Sound.t It thus appears that this great 
maritime species occurs very generally along all the frozen 
shores witMn the Arctic Circle^ with the exception of about 
thirty-five d^rees of longitude on either side of Point 
Beedney, in \imich it is comparatively rare; and that in 
Hudson's Bay^ and along the northern coast of Labrador^ 
and the nearer portions of East and West Greenland^ it 
occurs not unfrequently six or eight degrees to the south 
of the Arctic Circlet 

We deem it unnecessary to describe the external cha. 
racters or appearance of tnis familiarly-known animaL|| 

Passing over the racoon {Procyon lotor), the American 
badger (^Meles Labradoria), the wolverene {Guh luscus), 
the common weasel {Mustela vulgaris), the ermine or 
atatLt(^M.erminea), the vison. weasel {M, vison), the pine- 
martin {M.martes), thepekan or fisher {M* Canadensis), 
and the Hudson's Bay skunk {Mephitis Americana), we 
shall devote a page to the history of the American otters. 

The Canada otter {Lutra Canadensis of Sabine§) fre- 
quents the neighbourhood of falls and rapids during the 
winter season; and^ when its accustomed haunts are frozen 
up^ it will travel a great way over the snow in search of 
(tp&i water. In its food and habits it bears a close re- 

* Arctic Zoology, vol. L p. 62. 

-f- Narrative ofa Voyage to the Pacific and Behring's Straits, to 
co-operate with the Polar Expeditions. London, 1831. 

± Edinburgh Review, No. 106, p. 344. 

11 One of the finest specimens in Europe is preserved in the 
Eainbnrgh Collie Museum. It was shot during one of Sir Ed- 
ward Parry's expeditions, and was transmitted to Professor Jame- 
loa by ord(er of tne Lords of the Admiralty. — For anecdotes illus- 
trating the history and habits of the Polar bear, we beg to refer 
the reader to the First Volume of the Edmbursfa Cabinet Library, 
entitled ^ Discovery and Adventure in the F^lar Seas and Re- 
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semblance to the European spedes, bat it may be dis. 
tinguished by the fur on the bdly being of the same shin, 
ing brown colour as that on the back. It is also a mudi 
la^er animal, and has a proportionately shorter taiL 

The sea-^ter (Lutra marinaS belongs to the subgeniu 
Enhydra of Dr Fleming.* It exnibits me manners rather 
of a seal than of a land animaL ' It resides chiefly in the 
water ; and, according to Pennant, has been sometimes 
met with more than a nundred leagues from shore. It is 
distinguished from the fresh-water species, among other 
characters, by the larger size and greater strength of its 
fore paws. The fur varies in beauty according to the age 
and condition of the animal. Those in highest estimation 
have the belly and throat interspersed with brilliant silver 
hairs, while the other parts consist of a thick black coat, 
with a silky gloss of extreme fineness. 

We have now to notice the wolves and dogs of America. 
The former may be called wild^ogs, and some of the 
latter are little better than semi-domesticated wolves. We 
shall not here enter into the question of the specific iden- 
tity or distinction of the European and American species. 
The large brown wolf, described by Lewis and Clarke 
as inhabiting not only the Atlantic countries but the 
borders of the Pacific and the mountains in ihe vicinity 
of the Columbia River, appears to form the closest ap- 
proximation to the wolf of the Scandinavian Alps and 
the Pyrenees. It is not found on the Missouri to the 
westward of the Platte. Wolves were extremely nume- 
rous in some of the countries traversed by our overland 
expeditions. They varied greatly in colour ; some being 
pure white, others totally black, but the greater propor- 
tion were characterized by a mixture of gray, white, and 
brown. Dr Richardson is of opinion that, however colour- 
ed, thev possess certain characters in common in which 
they differ from the European race. " On the Barren 
Grounds, through which the Coppermine River flows, I 
had more than once an opportunity of seeing a single wolf 
in close pursuit of a reirudeer ; and I witnessed a chase 
on Point Lake when covered with ice, which terminated 
in a fine buck rein-deer being overtaken by a large white 
wolf, and disabled by a bite in the flank. An Indian, 

* Philosophy of Zoology, voL IL p. 187* 
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who was concealed on the borders of the lake, nn in and 
cut the deer's throat with his knife, the wdf at once re. 
linquishing his prey and sneaking off. In the chase the 
poor deer urged its flight by great bounds^ which for a 
time exceeded the speed of the wolf; but it stopped so 
fretuendy to gaze on its relentless enemy, that the latter^ 
tQikng on at a ^ Ions gallop,' with its tongue lolling out 
of its mouthy graduaUy came up. After each hasty look^ 
the poor deer redoubled its efforts to escape; but^ either 
exkanstisd by &tigue, or enervated by fear, it became^ 
jut before it was 0¥ertaken4 scarcdy able to keep its feet"* 
A wolf sddom fails to attack, and can easily run down a 
fez, if it perceives it at any considerable distance from 
its cover, and it bears it off in its mouth without any ap. 
parent diminution of its speed, if it be at that time per. 
oehred and pursued by the hunters. Though cruel and 
Uoodthirsty, and even at times bold in search of food 
when severdy pressed by famine, the wolf is on the whole 
a timid and fearful animal. ^ handkerchief tied to a 
tree, or a distended bladder dangling in the air, is sufficient 
to keep a whole herd at a respectful distance. However, 
dozing Dr Riduu'dson's residence at Cumberland House 
in 1820, a wolf which had been for some time prowling 
about the fort, and was supposed to have been &ven off 
by a wound of a musket-ball, returned after nightfall 
and earned off a dc^ from among about fifty of his 
companions, all of whom howled most lamentably, but 
wanted courage to rescue their unfortunate comrade. In 
tiie northem countries of America many wolves suffer 
diMdfuny from famine, and not unfrequently perish of 
Inmffer during severe seasons. 

T^ individual here figured from the fine specimen 
m the Edinburgh Museum, was found Ijring dead on the 
snow near Fort Franklin. It had been observed prowling 
about the Indian huts in the vicinity of the fort a few 
days preceding; and its extreme emaciation and the 
emptiness of its interior showed dearly that it had died 
from hunger. Captain Lyon describes the wolves of 
MdviQe Peninsula as comparativdy fearless. One after. 
noon a fine dog strayed a short way ahead of its master^ 
when ^ve wolves nuuie a sudden and unexpected rush, 
and devoured it in so incrediUy short a time, that before 

* Fauna Bweali-Americana, voL i p. 63. 
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Mr Elder^ who witnessed the attack^ could reach the 
scene of action^ the dog had disappeared^ with the excep- 
tion of the lower part of a leg. They frequently came 
alongside the frost-hound ship^ and one night hroke into 
a snow-hut^ and carried away a hrace of Esquimaux dogs^ 
which appeared to have made a considerable resistance, 
as the ceiling was sprinkled with blood and hair. The 
alarm was not given till the mortal strife had terminated, 
and when they were fired at, one of the wolves was ob- 
served to take up a dead dog in his mouth, and to set off 
with it at an easy canter, although its weight was sap- 
posed to be equal to his own.* 

The dusky wolf described in Grodman's Natural His- 
tory is regarded as a distinct species by Mr Say ;t and 
the black variety is also considered by some authors as 
entitled to specific separation. The not unfrequent oc- 
currence of black individuals in the litter of the gray and 
brown wolves, seems, however, rather to point out the 
probability of this difference of colour being merely an 
accidental variation. 

But the prairie wolf {Canis latrans) is undoubtedly a 
distinct and well-defined species. It hunts in packs, and 
is an animal of great swiftness. It occurs on both sides 
of the Rocky Mountains ; but is less numerous on the 
banks of the Columbia than in the plains of the Missouri 
and Saskatchawan. When the hunters on the banks of 
the latter river discharge their muskets at any* kind of 
game, great numbers of the prairie wolf are sometimes 
seen to start from holes in the earth, and keep a look-out 
with a view to secure the offals of the slaughtered animal. 
With the exception of the prong-homed antelope there 
is probably no swifter quadrup^ in America man the 
prairie wolf. 

These fierce and unreclaimed animals conduct us na- 
turally to the domesticated tribes of the canine race, of 
which tiiere are several remarkable varieties in the norih- 
em regions of America. We can here afford space only 
for a few lines regarding the Hare Indian, or Mackenzie 
Jftiver dog {Canis familiaris, var. lagopus). The front 
figure of the annexed cut represents his external aspect 
. This domestic variety, as far as Dr Richardson could 
»- ■ ■■ . ■ I ■ ■ 

• Lyon's PmaVe 3o\xTtye\. 

+ LoDg^a Expedition \o ii» 'B^wSik^ '^csessioaisa. 
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leam^ appeared to be cultivated only by tbe Hare Indians^ 
and other tribes frequenting the borders of the Great 
Slave Lake^ and the banks a£ the Mackenzie. It is too 
smaU and dight to serve as a beast of draught or other 
burden^ and is consequently used solely in the chase. It 
is an animal of a playful and afficctionate disposition, 
easily conciliated by kmdness. It has a mild counte- 
nance, a demure expression, a small head, slender muzzle, 
erect ears, and eyes somewhat oblique. Its legs are rather 
slender, die feet broad and hairy, the tail bushy, and for 
the most part curled over the right hip. It may he cha^ 
racterized as bearing the same near relation to the prairie 
wolf as the Esquimaux dog does to the great gray wolf 
of America. Indeed the whole of the canine republic in 
these parts of America are of very wolfish habits. For 
example, the larger dogs which our expedition purchased 
at Fort Franklin for the purposes of draught, were in the 
habit of pursuing the Hare Indian dogs in order to de- 
vour them ; but the latter fortunately far outstripped the 
others in speed. A young puppy, which Dr Richardson 
purchased from the Hare Indians, became greatly at. 
tached to him, and when about seven months old, ran on 
the snow, by the side of his sledge, for 900 miles, without 
suffering from fatigue. '^ During this inarch it frequent- 
ly, of its own accord, carried a small twig or one of my 
mittens for a mile or two; but although very gentle in 
manners, it showed little aptitude in learning any of the 
arts which the Newfoundland dogs so speedily acquire of 
fetching and carrying when ordered. This dog was kill, 
ed and eaten by an Indian on the Saskatchawan, who 
pretended that ne mistook it for a fox." 

The flesh of dogs is much esteemed by the Canadian 
voyagers, and by several of llie Indian tribes. The Chi- 
pewyans, however, who deem themselves descended from 
a dog, hold the practice of using it as an article of food in 
great abhorrence. 

There are many species of fox in North America. The 
American red fox (Canis fulvuti) inhabits the woody 
districts of the fiir-countries, and from thence about 8000 
of the skins are annually imported into England. Pennant, 
and many other authors of last century, r^arded the qpe. 
des as identical with the common European kind ; from 
whidi, however, it was diown by M. PaJisot de Beauvds 
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to be quite distinct. The American species is disttn. 
guiflhed by its longer and finer far, ana more brilliant 
colouring. Its cnedcs are rounder — its nose thidur, 
shorter^ and more truncated — its eyes are nearer to eadi 
other, and its feet are in general mudi more woolly be. 
neath. The red fox has a finer brushy and is altogether 
a larger animal than the European ; yet it does not pos- 
sess the continuous speed of the latter; it seems to ex- 
haust its strength almost at the first burst, and is thai 
overtaken without much difficulty, either by a mounted 
huntsman or a wolf. The cross fox (C. deetiMotwi), 
and the black or silver fox (C argentatuf), are considered 
by some as distinct species, whUe others, probably with 
greater correctness, view them in the light of local or ac 
cidental varieties. Besides these we may name as Ameri* 
can species, the kit-fox (C cinereo~argentattu), and the 
Arctic fox, commonly so called (C loffopus). The latter 
occurs also in the Old World. 

Several kinds of lynx inhabit North America; but we 
shall not here enter on their history. 

We cannot, however, so slightly pass the beaver of these 
northern r^ons {Castor fiber, Americantui), one of the 
most valuable and noted of quadrupeds. Its description is 
contained in almost every book of natural history; and 
we shall therefore confine ourselves in this place to sudi 
particulars as illustrate its general habits. As the history 
of this animal given by Heame has been characterised by 
competent authority as the most accurate which has yet 
been presented to tne public, we shall here abridge it for 
the benefit of our readers. 

As the beaver not only furnishes an excellent food, but 
is highly valuable for the sake of its skin, it naturally at- 
tracted the particular attention of the last-named traveller^ 
The situation of beaver-houses was found to be various. 
When the animals are numerous, they inhabit lakes, ponds, 
and rivers, as well as those narrow creeks which connect the 
lakes tog^er. Grenerally, however, they prefer flowing 
waters, probably on account of the advantages presented 
by the current in transporting the materials dT thdr dwelL 
ings. They also prefer deepish water, no doubt because 
it afibrds a better protection from the frost. It is when 
they build in small creeks or rivers, Uie waters of which 
are liable to dry oi \)e ^lKvlx^ q»€, that they manifest that 
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beautafdl instinct with which Providence has gifted them^ 
—the formation of dams. These differ in shape according 
to their particular localities. When the water has little mo^ 
tion the dam is almost straight; when the current is con., 
siderahle it is curved^ with its convexity towards the stream. 
The materials made use of are drift-wood^ green willows^ 
hirch^ and poplars; also mud and stones intermixed in such 
a manner as must evidently contribute to the strength of 
the dam ; but there is no particular method observed^ ex. 
cept that the work is carried on with a regular sweep^ and 
all the parts are made of equal strength. " In places which 
have been long frequented by beavers undisturbed^ their 
dams^ by frequent repairing^ become a solid bank^ capable 
of resisting a great force both of ice and water ; and as the 
willow^ poplar^ and birch^ generally take root and shoot up^ 
they by d^rees form a kind of regular planted hedge^ 
which I have seen in some places so tall^ mat birds have 
built their nests among, the branches."* 
- The beaver-houses are built of the same materials as 
the dams; and seldom contain more than four old^ and 
six or eight young ones. There is little order or r^ula- 
rity in their structure. It frequently happens that some 
of the larger houses are found to have one or more parti, 
tions^ but these are only parts of the main building left 
by the sagacity of the beavers to support the roof; and 
the apartments^ as some are pleased to consider them^ 
have usually no communication with each other^ except 
by water. Those travellers who assert that the beavers 
have two doors to their dwellings^ one on the land side^ 
and the other next the water^ manifest^ according to 
Heame^ even a greater ignorance of the habits of mese 
animals^ than those who assign to them an el^ant suite 
t>f apartments^ — ^for such a construction would render 
their houses of little use^ either as a protection from their 
enemies^ or as a covering from the winter's cold. 

It is not true that beavers drive stakes into the ground 
when building their houses; they lay the pieces cross- 
wise and horizontal; neither is it true that the wood- 
work is first finished and then plastered ; for both houses 
and dams consist from the foundation of a mingled mass 
of mud and wood^ mixed with stones when these can be 
procured. They carry the mud and stones between their 

* Hearae*8 Journey to the Northern Ocean. 
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fore pftWB, and the wood in their moathi. They ahnqfi 
work in the nig^t and with great ei^edition. Thejcow 
their houiea late every autumn wiA freah mudj wUdi 
freezes when the frosts set in^ and beoomea ahoaoat as hud 
and solid as stone ; and thus neither wolvea nor wolyeRoei 
can disturb their repose. When walking over their woiA^ 
and especially when about to plunge into the wmter^ diej 
sometimes give a peculiar flap with their taila, which hM 
no doubt occasioned the erroneous bdief that they ve 
these organs exactly as a mason uses his trowd. Now t 
tame beaver will flap by the fireside where there is noddnK 
but dust and ashes ; and it therefcnre only uses the trofrd 
in common with the water- wagtail^ — in other word% the 
quadruped as well as the bird is characteriied by a peco- 
Uar motion of its caudal extremity. 

The food of this animal consists chiefly of the root cf 
the plant called Nuphar luteum, which bears a resem. 
blance to a cabbage^Istalk^ and grows at the bottom d 
hdces and rivers. It also gnaws the bark of birch^ pq^ 
lar^ and willow trees. In summer^ however^ a more va- 
ried herbage^ with the addition of berries, is oonsumedt 
When the ice breaks up in the spring, the beavors always « 
leave their bouses and rove about imtil a little before m ^ 
fall of the leaf, when they return again to thdr old habita. 
tions, and lay in their winter stock of wood. Heane 
gives the following account of some tam^ beavers which be- 
K)nged to him : — *' In cold weather they were kept in my 
own sitting-room, where they were tne constant com- 
panions of the Indian women and children, and were ao 
fond of their company, that when the Indians were ab- 
sent for any considerate time, the beavers discovered great 
signs of uneasiness, and on their return showed e^ual 
marks of pleasure, by fondling on them, crawling mto 
their laps, lying on their backs, sitting erect like a squind, 
and behaving like children who see tneir parents l^t sel- 
dom. In general, during the winter, they lived on the 
same food as the women did, and were ronarkably fond 
of rice and plumpudding ; they would eat partridges and 
fresh venison very freely, but I never tried them with 
fish, though I have heard they will at timea prey on thenL 
In fact there are few graminivorous animals that may not 
be brought to be carnivorous."* According to nalm, 

• IWd. 
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Major Roderfert of New York had a tame beaver above 
half a year in his house^ where it went about quite loose 
like aoc^. The major gave him breads and sometimes 
fish, of which he was said to have been greedy. He got 
as much water in a bowl as he wanted^ and adl the rags 
and soft things he could meet with he dragged into a cor. 
ner^ where he was accustomed to sleep^ and made a bed 
of them. The house cat on one occasion^ happening to 
produce kittens, took possession of the beaver's bed with- 
out his offering her any opposition. When the cat went 
out the beaver often took a kitten between his paws, and 
held it to his breast, as if for the purpose of keeping it 
warm ;. but as soon as the proper parent returned he de- 
Uvered up the offspring.* 

Another well-known amphibious quadruped of America 
is the musk-rat, or musquash (JFiber Zibethictts). Its fur 
resembles that of the beav^ but is shorter; the down is 
coarser and less valuable, aiid the more lengthened part of 
the coat is weaker and not so shining. It is easily wetted 
after death, althoi^h it resists the water well when the 
animal is alive. The musk-rat measures about fourteen 
indies, exclusive of the tail, which is eight or ten inches 
kmg. It has a strong smdl of musk, eroedally in the 
spring. Its flesh, however, is eaten by the Indians ; it 
resembles flabby pork. This species extends from the 
thirtieth to about the seventieth d^ree of north lati- 
tude. " Their fsivourite abodes are small grassy lakes or 
swamps, or the grassy borders of slow-flowing streams, 
where &ere is a muddy bottom. They feed chiefly on 
TegetaUe mattem, and in northern districts prindpaUy 
on die roots and tender shoots of the bulrush and reed 
mace, and on the leaves of various carices and aquatic 
grasses. The sweet flag {AcoriLs calamtLs), of whose 
roots, according to Pennant, they are very fond, does not 
grow to the northward of Lake Winipeg. In the sum- 
mer they frequent rivers, for the purpose, it is said, of 
feeding upon the fresh- water muscles. We often saw 
small collections of muscle-shells on the banks of the larger 
rivevs, which we were told had been left by them."t 

Before the frosts set in, the musquash builds a house 

- ■ - ■ -.. . — 

• Kalm^s Travels in North America* 
■f Fauna Boreali-Amoricana, voL L p. 117* 
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of mud, of a conical fonn^ with a miffident bue to devtte 
die chamber above the level of the water. It genenDy 
chooses a spot covered with long ^fnat, which it inccnpo- 
rates with tne mud. It uses no kmd of compositifm mAk 
which to agglutinate these materials ; bat there is uamdlj 
a dry bed of grass deposited within the diamber. Hie 
entrance is under water. Dr Ridbardson informs us AaX 
when ice forms over the surface of the swamps the mm- 

Suash makes breathing-holes throudi it, and protects 
[lem from the frost by a covering of mud. During se- 
vere winters^ however, these holes are frequently frosen 
up, and many die. Hats are manufactured frcm l3be 
skins of these animals ; and for that purpose between four 
and &ve hundred thousand are imported into Great Bri- 
tain every year. 

Several species of meadow mice and lenunings (Gen. 
Arvicola and Creorychtui) inhabit the northern r^ooB. 
Our restricted limits, however, do not admit of our pai- 
ticularizing these tribes. 

An animal equalling the Norway rat in size, and mo- 
tioned by Lewis and Clarke under the name of rat of die 
Rocky Mountains, was described in the Zoological Jour- 
nal,* and is now known as the Rocky Mountain neotoma 
(iV. Drummondii, Rich.). It is of a ^eUowish-brown 
cddur above, white beneath, with a tad exceeding the 
length of the body, and bushy at the extremity. Accord- 
ing to Mr Drummond, it makes its nest in ihe crevices of 
rocks, seldom appearing in the daytime. It is a veiy 
destructive animal in stores and encampments. It gnaws 
furs and blankets to pieces, and Mr Drummond having 
placed a pair of stout English shoes on a shelving rock, 
found on his return that they had been minced into fing- 
ments as fine as sawdust. 

Though neither the black nor brown rat, nor the com. 
mon mouse of Europe, are native to America, they now 
occur by importation in many parts of the New World 
The American fieldmouse {Mu8 leucopus) becomes an 
inmate of the dwelling-houses as soon as they are erected 
at any trading port In the northern districts it extends 
across the whole country from the shores of Hudson's 
Bay to the mouth of the Columbia. '' The gait and pry- 
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g actions of this little creature/' says Dr Richardson^ 
when it ventures from its hole in the dusk of the even- 
ig^ are so much like those of the English domestic 
louse^ that most of the European residents at Hudson's 
ay have considered it to be ^e same animal^ altogether 
rebooking the obvious differences of their tails and other 
3culiarities. The American fieldmouse^ however^ has a 
abit of making hoards of grain or little pieces of fat^ 
hich I believe is imknown of the European domestic 
lOuse ; and what is most singular^ these hoards are not 
>rmed in the animal's retreats^ but generally in a shoe 
ft at the bedside^ the pocket of a coat^ a night^^ a bag 
ung against a waJI^ or some similar place."* This spe- 
ies may be r^arded as the representative of die Mus 
ylvaticua of Europe. Its most inveterate foe is the 
rmine or stoat^ which pursues it even into the sleeping- 
partments. 

Many marmots inhabit North America.t Of these^ 
lowever^ we shall here make mention of only a single 
pedes^ the wistonwish or prairie marmot {Arctomys Lu^ 
lovicianus). This animal is called prairie dog by Ser- 
jeant Gassj: and Lieutenant Pike^|| and it is also the 
Murking-squirrel of Lewis and Clarke.§ The entrance 
the burrows of this species descends at first vertically, 
ind then continues downwards in an oblique direction, 
rhey occur at intervals of twenty feet, and when nume- 
tnis they are called prairie dog villages. The animals 
ielight to sport about their own doors in pleasant wea- 
lier. On the approach of danger, they either retreat to 
lieir holes or sit for a time barking and flourishing their 
ails, or sitting in an erect position, as if to reconnoitre. 
^en shot by the hunter, they generally tumble into their 
Rirrows, and are thus not easily laid hold of, either dead 
V alive. They pass the winter in a state of torpidity, and 
ay up no provisions. The sleeping-apartments consist of 

* Fauna Boreali-Americana, voL i. p. 142. 

+ For a detailed account of these animals see Mr Sabine's paper 
B Linii. Trans, vol. xiii. ; the Appendix to Franklin's First Jour- 
ley ; Dr Harlan's Fauna Americana ; Dr Godman's American Na- 
nral History ; Griffith's Animal Kingdom ; Fallas's Novae Species 
^nadrupedinm e Glirium Ordine ; Pennant's Arctic Zoology ; and 
Dr Richardson's work so freouently above referred to. 

•± Journal of the Travels of a Corps of Discovery) %(c. 

ffTmrels on the Missouri and Anuaisaw. 
§ Traveb to the Pacific Ocean. 
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neat globular cellB of fine dry grass^ with a small aper- 
ture at the top^ — the whole so compacdj formed that it 
may almost be rolled over the floor without being da. 
maged. The warning cry of this animal bears some re- 
semblance to the hurried barking of a small dog.* 

The squirreUtribe are also very numerous in the coun. 
tries now under consideration. The chickaree or Hud- 
son's Bay squirrel {Sdurus HudwrUus, Pennant) inha. 
bits the forests of white spruce- trees which cover so. vast 
a portion of the fur-countries. It extends as far to the 
south as the middle states of America^ and spreads north- 
wards to the utmost r^ons of the spruce-forests which 
cast their sombre shade as high as the sixty-ninth paral- 
lel. It burrows at the root of the largest trees, and sel- 
dom stirs abroad during cold or stormy weaker; Imt 
even in the depth of winter it may be seen sporting among 
the branches whenever the snow is brightened by a gleam 
of sunshine. When pursued it makes great leaps for a 
time from tree to tree^ but ere long seeks a favourable <^ 
portunity of descending into a burrow. However^ it sd- 
dom voluntarily quits its own particular tree. During 
the winter season it collects the spruce-cones^ and carry- 
ing them to the outskirts of its burrow^ it picks out tne 
seeids beneath the snow. 

Of the flying-squirrels of America we may mention the 
species (or variety?) discovered by Mr Drummond on 
the Rocky Mountains {Pteromys Sabrinus, var. B. o/jpi- 
71U8). It inhabits dense pine-forests^ and rarely ventures 
from its retreats except during the night. 

Passing over the sand-rats (genus Creomys, Rafinesquet\ 
and the genus Aplodontia of Richardson,:|; we shall 
give a short account of the Canada porcupine {^Hyatrix 
pilosus of Catesby, H. doraata, Linn.). This singular 
animal is distributed over a considerable extent of Ame- 
rica^ from the thirty-seventh to the sixty-seventh d^ree 
of north latitude. Dr Harlan informs us that it makes its 
dweUing-place beneath the roots of hollow trees. It dis- 
likes water^ is cleanly in its habits^ sleeps much^ and 

* Say^s Notes to Long^'s Expedition to the Rocky Mauntains. 
+ American Monthly iViag. for 1817} p* 4& 
i Zoological Journal, January 1819. 
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feeds principany on the bark and leaves of Pinus Cana^ 
densis and Lilia glabra. It has been known to strip a 
tree entirely of its leaves^ and is also fond of sweet apples 
and Indian corn. When dLscovered on the ground this 
animal does not strive to get out of the way ; but^ on be- 
ing approached^ it imm^ately spreads the spines near 
the tiol over the whole of the back. The female brings 
forth annually three or four young at a birth^ after a ges- 
tation of forty days. 

In the fur-countries the porcupine is most numerous 
in sandy districts covered with Pinus Banksiana, on the 
baik of which it delights to feed^ as well as on that of the 
larch and spruce-fir^ and the buds of the various kinds of 
willows. The Indian dogs do not decline to attack this 
" fretful" creature^ and they soon kill it^ though not with. 
out injury to themselves ; for its quills^ winch it never 
£uls to erect when attacked^ are dangerous from the mi- 
nute teeth^ directed backwards^ with which they are fur- 
nished. The points are extremely sharp^ and are no sooner 
lodged beneath the skin of an assailant than they begin to 
bury themselves^ and finally produce death by transfixing 
some vital organ. These spines are detachable by the 
sfightest touchy or^ as some say^ by the will of the ani- 
mal^ and soon fill the mouths of the dogs by which it is 
attacked^ and seldom fail to kill them^ unless carefully 
picked out by the Indian women. Wolves also some- 
times die from the same cause.* Its flesh tastes like flabby 
Snk, and diough by no means agreeable to European pa- 
tes^ is much relished by die Indians. The quills are 
variously dyed^ and are used in the working of difierent 
ornaments and articles of hunting-appareL 

There are four species of hare in North America. We 
- shall give a short history and description of each. 

Ist^ The American nare^ commonly so called {Lepus 
Americanus, Erxleben). This species bears a great re- 
semblance to the European rabbit. It seldom weighs 
more than four pounds. In winter it is covered with a 
thick coat of finelong fur^ externally of a pure white co- 
kmr, except a narrow border on the posterior margins of 
the ears^ and round their tips^ and about one-third down 
their anterior margins^ which are blackish-brown^ on ac- 

* Faona BoreaU-Americana, vol. i. p. 215. 
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count of the dark roots of the hair being visible. In 
summer the fur of the upper parts is shining blackish- 
gray at the roots^ but tinged towards the tips with yeU 
lowish-brown and black. There is a large pnmortion of 
l^k on the back^ and the resultii^ colour of the surface 
is a dark umber-brown^ mixed with yellowish-brown. A 
white circle surrounds the eye. The white colour com- 
mences between the fore-1^^ and extending over the un- 
der parts^ predominates on the extremities. The sides 
are of a duU^ pale^ yellowish-brown. The ears are nearly 
naked during this season. The tail is white below^ mixed 
above with gray and brown. This species is common in 
woody districts all over the continent (^ North America. It 
abounds on Mackenzie River as high as the sixty-eighth 
parallel ; but it appears to be replaced by the larger spe- 
des both on the " Barren Grounds" to the eastward^ and 
on the extensive plains through which the Missouri and 
Saskatchawan take their far-flowing courses. In summer 
it eats grass and other v^etables, and in winter wiUow- 
bark forms a principal part of its sustenance. It never bur- 
rows^ and is much preyed on both by man and beast The 
furs of this species are imported into Britain under the 
name of rabbit- skins. Twenty-five thousand have been 
taken at a trading-post in Hudson's Bay in a sin^e season. 

2dj The Polar hare {Lepus glacialis, Leach). Dr Leach 
{^pears to have first discriminated this species &om the 
varying hare. It inhabits both sides of Baffin's Bay^ and 
is common over the north-eastern districts of America. 
It is not known to advance southwards beyond the fifty- 
dghth parallel^ and does not occur in wooded countries. 
However^ it is often seen in the vicinity of thin clumps 
of spruce-fir. It digs no burrow^ but seeks the natural 
shelter of large stones. The winter-fiir of this species is 
of a snow-white hue^ even to the roots. It is denser and 
of a finer quality than that of the preceding. Summer 
specimens killed in Melville Island (lat. 75°) had the 
hair of the back and sides of a grayish-brown colour 
towards the points. The weight of this species varies 
from seven to fourteen pounds. The flesh is whitish and 
excellent^ being much superior in flavour to that of the 
American hare^ and more juicy than the Alpine hare 
of Scotland. 

3d, The prairie hare {Lepus Firginianus, Harlan). 
The fur of this species is intermediate in fineness and 
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denaty between that of the two species just noticed. It 
is common on the north and soutli branches of the Sas- 
katchawan^ and on the plains of the Missouri^ as well as 
on those of the Columbia River. It frequents open dis- 
tricts and clumps of wood^ and its general habits resemble 
those of the European hare. This hare is pure white in 
winter^ with the exception of the borders of the ears^ 
which are of a wood-brown or fawn-colour. In summer^ 
the head^ neck^ back^ shoulders^ and outer parts of the 
legs and thighs^ are of a lead-colour. The lower parts 
are white^ with a tinge of lead-colour. In' the month of 
March the summer-fur appears in combination with the 
spotless garb of winter^ and is characteristic from the 
middle of April to the middle of November^ after which 
the snowy dress again prevails. This species can leap 
twenty-one feet at a single spring. It weighs from seven 
to eleven pounds. 

4th, The little chief hare {Lepus {Lagomys) princeps, 
Rich.). This is a small animal of a blaclash-brown colour 
above, and gray beneath. Its head is short and thick^ 
and its ears are rounded. It inhabits the Rocky Moun- 
tains between the fiftieth and sixtieth degrees, and was 
killed by Mr Drummond near the sources of the Elk 
River. The favourite localities of this species are heaps 
of loose stones, through the interstices of which it makes 
its way with great facility. It is often observed, towards 
sunset, mounted on a stone, and calling to its mates in a 
shrill whistle. It does not appear to excavate burrows, 
but when approached by the hunter it utters a feeble cry, 
resembling tnat of a rabbit in distress, and instantly dis- 
appears among the stones. This cry of fear is repeated 
by its neighbours, if it has any, and is so deceptive as to 
appear at a great distance, whue in fact the creatures are 
dose at hand. The little chief hare (so called, we under- 
stand, from its expressive Indian appellation, buckathr€e 
kah-yawziB) bears a resemblance to the Alpine pika de- 
scribed by Pallas and Pennant as inhabiting Kamtschatka 
and the Aleoutian Islands. It is a diminutive animal, not 
measuring more than six or seven inches in length, and 
difiers from the true hares in the number of its teeth. It 
also wants a taiL 

The next group to which we have to call the attention 
of the reader is one of great interest, from the size^ value. 
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and general importance in the economy of natnre^ of the 
species by which it is constituted^ — ^we mean the deer- 
tribe c^ America. Of these about half-a^doaen different 
kinds inhabit the fiir-.countrie8. As in the other miine- 
rous groups^ we must here restrict ourselyea to die bis- 
tory of a very few species. 

The genus Cervus includes all those ruminating ani. 
mals wMch are furnished with antlers. Two species are 
common to the northern parts of both continents ; five or 
six belong to North America; four to America south of 
the equator ; and above a dozen to India^ China, and the 
archipelagoes of the south-east of Asia.* Of these some 
inhabit marshy forests, others the wooded shores of nien 
or the sea, while others again prefer the Ueak sides and 
barren valleys of mountain-districts. The species vary 
occasionally in colour, and are subject to those changes oif 
constitution to which all animals are more or less Uabk, 
and which physiologists have distinguished by the names 
of albinum and mdanUm, — ^the first applied to the white^ 
the second to the black varieties of odour. , It has also 
been remarked as rather a singular circumstance, that the 
white varieties occur more frequently in the equatorial re- 
gions than in the colder countries of the north, — a proof, 
perhaps, that the intensity of light and heat are but se- 
condiuy causes in the production of animal colour8.t 

The elk or moose^^eer (Cervus alces) is a gigantic ani- 
mal, of a heavy and rawer disagreeable aspect It is 
easily recognised by the great heidit of its limbs, the 
shortness of its neck, its lengthened head, prqjecting mm- 
zle, and short upright mane. When full grovni it mea- 
sures above six feet in height The fiir is long, thick, 
and very coarse, of a hoary-brown colour, varying ac- 
cording to age and the season of the year. The antleis 
are very broad and solid, plain on the inner edge, bat 
armed externally with numerous sharp points or shoots, 
which sometimes amount to twenty-eight A single ant- 
ler has been known to weigh fifty-six pounds. I 

The neck of the elk is much shorter than its head, 

* For the natural history and description of many of the moei 
remarkable of the Asiatic species, see ^ Historical and Descriptive 
Account oC BT\\is\Y liidia," (bcin^ Nos. VI., VII., and VIIL, of 
Edinburgh CabmestlJ^JTOrs) ^^m, 
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1 gives it almost a deformed appearance, though ^ 
1 fommtion is in fact reniiered neceasary by the 
greftl weight of its antlers, which could not be so easily 
mpported upon a neck of greater length. Notwithstanil- 
ing the length of its muzzle, it collects its food with difB- 
cvuty from ^e ground, being obliged either greatly to 
spread out or to bend its limhe. From this results its 
propensity to browse upon the tender twigs and leaves of 
trees, — a roode of feeding which the keepers of the French 
menagerie found it very difficult to alter in the individual 
under their charge. The upper part of the mouth ia pro- 
lonaed almost in the form of a small trunk, and furnished 
with muscles, which give it great flexibihty of move- 
ment, and enable it rapidly to collect its food. In aum- 
raer, during the prevalence of the gadflies in the Scan. 
Jinavian peninsula, it plunges into marshes, where it 
often lies day aJid night, with nothing above water but its 
hemd. It is even said Co browse upon the uijtu.^ ^kU& 
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l)eneath the surface^ making at the same time a loud 
blowing sound through its nostrils. 

The American elks live in small troops in swampy 
places. Their gait^ according to Dr Harlan^ is generally 
a trot, and they are less active than most other deer. 
The old individuals lose their horns in January and Fe- 
bruary, and the young in April and May. In r^ard to 
their geographical distribution^ they appear to have been 
formerly found as far south as the Ohio. At present they 
occur only in the more northern parts of the United 
States, and beyond the Great Lakes. Captain Franklin 
met with several during his last expedition feeding on 
willows at the mouth of the Mackenzie^ in lat 69°. 
Although they are said to form small herds in Canada, 
yet in the more northern parts they are very solitBry, 
more than one being seldom seen^ except during the rat- 
ting..8eason, or when the female is accompanial by her 
fawns. The sense of hearing is remarlubly acute in 
this species, and it is described as the shyest and most 
wary of the deer-tribe. It is an inoffensive animal, nn- 
less when irritated by a wound, when its great strength 
renders it formidable, or during rutting-tim^ wh^ it 
will loll a dog or a wolf by a single blow of its fore-foot 
It is much sought after by the American Indians, both 
on account of the flesh, which is palatable^ and the 
hides, with which they in part manufacture their canoes, 
and several articles of dress. The grain o( the flesh is 
coarse, and it is tougher than that c¥ any other kind of 
venison. In its flavour it rather resembles beef. The 
nose is excellent, and so is the tongue, although the latter 
is by no means so fat and delicate as that of the rein- 
deer. The male elk sometimes weighs from a thousand 
to twelve hundred pounds. 

The rein-deer {Cervtis tarandus) is widely distributed 
over the northern parts of both the Old and New World. 
It has long been domesticated in Scandinavia, and is an 
animal of incalculable importance to the Laplander. We 
are less acquainted with the nature and attributes of the 
American species; but we shall here follow the prevail- 
ing opinion, and consider it identical with that of the 
north of Europe and of Asia. There appear to be two 
varieties of rein-deer in the fur-countries. One of these 
is confined to ^e v^oodi^ «xy^\s\sst^ ^RraLthem districts, the 
other xetirea to i3[i« viooAa o\^i 5Msvsis^'^Bfc^wsi«st ^otais.^ 
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and passes the summer either in the Barren Grounds or 
along the shores of the Arctic Sea. Heame's description 
applies to the latter kind^ while the accounts given hy the 
earlier French writers on Canada relate to the former. 

The rein-deer of the Barren Grounds is of small sta- 
ture^ and so light of weight that a man may carry a full, 
grown doe across his shoulder. The bucks are of larger 
dimensions^ and weighs exclusive of the offal^ from 90 
to 130 pounds. The sldn of the rein-deer is lights and 
being closely covered with hair^^ it forms a suitable and 
higmy.prized article of winter-apparel. " The skins of 
the young deer make the best dresses^ and they should be 
killed for that purpose in the months of August or Sep- 
tember^ as after the latter date the hair becomes too long 
and brittle. The prime parts of eight or ten deer-skins 
make a complete suit of clothing for a grown person^ 
which is so impervious to the cold^ that wim the addition 
of a blanket of the same material^ any one so clothed may 
bivouac on the snow with safety^ and even with com. 
fort^ in the most intense cold of an Arctic winter's night"* 
Dr Richardson is of opinion that the flavour of the rein, 
deer flesh is superior to that of the finest English mutton. 
However^ the animal must be in prime condition^ as its 
lean state is comparatively worse than that of other crea- 
tures. Pemmican is formed by pouring one-third part 
o£ melted fat over the flesh of the rein-deer after it is dried 
and pounded. Of all the deer-tribe of America this spe- 
cies is the most easily approached^ and immense numbers 
are slaughtered for tne use of die Indian families. 

The other variety of rein-deer to which we have alluded 
above is called the woodland caribou. It is much larger 
than that of the Barren Grounds^ has smaller homs^ and 
is greatly inferior as an article of diet The most re- 
markable peculiarity in the habits of this animal is^ that 
it travels to the southward in the spring. It crosses the 
Nelson and the Severn Rivers in vast herds during the 
month of May^ and spends the summer on the low marshy 
shores of James' Bay^ returning inland^ and in a north, 
erly direction^ in September.t 

* Fauna BoreaU^Ainericaiia) vol. i. p. 242. 

J^ For the history of the wapiti (C. stronffjfloceros), the black- 
ed deer (C macrotiSj Say), and the long^-tailed deer (C leitcu- 
rus, Douglas), we must refer to the writinjjfs of the various tra^el- 
lera and systematic authors named in the coxosft <£ lilkveaft Oeuk^^^ 
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Passing over the prong.honied antdope {A. fureifer, 
Smith), an inhabitant of me plains of the Mimniri and Sas- 
katchawan^ remarkable for its extreme swiftness, we shall 
devote a few pages to the natural history of the wild «J^ 
and goat of tne Rocky Mountains, two of the most re- 
markable and important of the native qiiadrapeds of North 
America. See the annexed Plate. 

The Rocky Mountain sheep {OvU fmmiana, Desm. and 
Rich.) inhabits the range from which it derives its name, 
from its northern termination, or at least fimn latitude 
68"", to the fortieth degree of north latitade. It also 
dwells among many of the elevated and craggy ridges 
which intersect the country Iving to the westward, be- 
tween the principal range and the shores of liie FkcBc 
Ocean ; but it does not impear to have advanced beyond 
the eastern declivities of the Rocky Moimtaiii% nd it 
consequently does not occur in any of the faJB^ tiaets 
nearer to Hudson's Bay. The favourite feediiig..f]aoe8 
of this species are " grassy knoDs^ skirted by craggy rocb^ 
to which they can retreat when pursued by dogs or wolves." 
Its flesh, when in season, is stated by Mr Dmmmond to 
be Guite delicious, — as being far superior to that of sny 
of tne deer-spedes, and even as exceeding in flavour the 
finest English mutton. This showy animal exceeds die 
Asiatic argali in size, and is much Itfger than the largest 
varieties o£ the domestic breeds. The homs of the male 
are very large. The ears are of moderate sise. The 
facial line is straight, and the general form of the animal, 
being, as it were, intermediate betwixt that of die sheep 
and stag, is not devoid of elegance. The hair is like that 
of the rein..deer, short, fine, and flexible, in its autumn 
growth ; but as the winter advances, it becomes coarse, 
dry, and brittle, though still soft to the touch : it is ne- 
cessarily erect at this season, from its extreme closeness. 
The limbs are covered with shorter hairs. In r^ard to 
colours, the head, buttock, and posterior part of me ab- 
domen, are white ; the rest of tne body, and the neck, 
are of a pale or dusky wood-brown. A deeper and more 
lustrous brown prevails on the fore-part of me l^s. The 
tail is dark-brown, and a narrow brown line, extending 
from its base, divides the buttock, and unites with the 
brown colour of the back. The colours reside in the ends 
of the hair, and as these are rubbed ofi^ during the pro- 
gress of winter, the tints become paler. 
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The horns of the female are much smaller^ and nearly 
erect, having but a slight ciu'vature^ and an inclination 
backwards and outwards.* 

The following are the dimensions of an old Rocky 
Mountun ram, killed on the south branch of the Mac- 
kenzie, and now in the Museum of the Zoological Society 
of London. 

Length of the head and body, . • • • 
Height at the fore shoulder, » • » • 

Length of tall, » 

Length of horn, measured along the curvature, 
Circumference of horn at its bs^ » . » 
Distance from tip to tip of the horns. 

These animals collect in flocks consisting of from three to 
thirty, the young rams and the females herding together 
during the winter and spring, while the old rams form se- 
parate flocks, except during the month of December, which 
is their rutting-season. " The ewes bring forth in June 
or July, and then retire with their lambs to the most in- 
accessible heights. Mr Drummond informs me, that in 
the retired parts of the mountains, where the hunters had 
seldom penetrated, he found no difficulty in approaching 
the Rocky Mountain sheep, which there exhibited the 
simplicity of character so remarkable in the domestic 
species : but that where they had been often fired at they 
4«e e^^ceedingly wild, ala^ied their companions on tli^ 
approach of danger by a hissing noise, and scaled the 
rocks with a speed and agility that baffled pursuit. He 
lost several that he had mortaUy wounded, by their retir- 
ing to die amongst the secluded precipices."T 

When the first mission was established in California, 
nearly two centuries after the discovery of that country. 
Fathers Piccolo and de Salvatierra found '^ two sorts of 
deer that we know nothing of; we call them sheep be- 
cause they somewhat resemble ours in make. The first 
sort is as large as a calf of one or two years old ; its head 
is much like that of a stag, and its horns, which are very 
large, are like those of a ram ; its tail and hair are speckled, 
and diorter than a stag's, but its hoof is large, round, and 
deft, as an ox's. I have eaten of these beasts ; their flesh 
is very tender and deUcious. The other sort of sheep, 

* The Edinburgh College Museum contains a fine specimen of 
the finnale Rocky Mountain sheep, 
-f Fanna Bor^di-Americana, toL i p. 273* 

7 
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some of which are white, and othen blacky diffbrleflBfiom 
oun. They are larger, and have a great deal mote irool, 
which is very good, and easy to be spmi and wrong^'^ 
The animal first mentioned in the above quotation is die 
Kocky Mountain sheep ; the other ia the wild^^oat of 
these same districts, of which we shall now exhibit a brief 
history.t 

The Rocky Mountain goat inhabits the hu^iest and lent 
accessible summits. The precise limits of its territorial 
range have probably not yet been ascertained ; but it ap- 
pears to extendfrom the fortieth to theaixty-fourth or sixt^- 
iifth degree of north latitude. It is seldom or never obserr- 
ed at any distance from the mountains, and is said to be le« 
numerous on the eastern than the western sides. It wm 
not met with by Mr Drummond on the eastern decfivitiei 
of the range, near the sources of the Elk River, where die 
sheep are numerous ; but he learned from the Indiin, 
that it frequents the steepest precipices, and is mudimoie 
difficult to procure than the sneep. On the olher hind, 
Major Long states, from the information of a fiiGtor of 
the Hudson s Bay Company, that they are of easy aoceai 
to the hunter. The flesh of this species is hard and diy, 
and somewhat unsavoury from its musky flavour. Be- 
neath its long hairy covering there is a coating of wool of 
the finest quidity. " If the Hi^iland Society and the Hud^ 
son's Bay Company were to combine their resources of 
' ways and means, the importation of this fine animal 
into the Alpine and insular districts of Scotland mi^t be 
effected without much difficulty or any great expense.''^ 
The fine wool of this species grows principally on iS» 
back and buttock, and is intermixed with long ooane 
hair. 1 1 

• PhiL Trans. No. 318, p. 232. 

•f I have elsewhere oWrved, that in tlie account of Lewis and 
Clarke^s travels, in the Quarterly Review (vol. xiL pp. 334, SflS), 
there are two passages, which, if not corrected, wodia lead to u 
inaccurate conclusion reg^urding the origin of domestk sheep. See 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. No. ix. p. 374, Note. 

t Edinburgh Review, No. 106, p. 353. 

II The synonymy of this animal is somewhat confiised. It is the 
wool-bearing antelope, Antilope UmigeracS'MBJpT Hamilton SmiUi; 
— ^the mountain sheep (though distinct from the true OvUmotUaM) 
di Jameson and Ord ; — ^the Miusama dorzata et sericmi of Hafi- 
nesque ; — ^the Rupicapra Americana of De BlainirQte ;— the Anth 
lope Americana of Desmarest}— and the Capra AmencatM of 
Richardson. 
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The bison^ or American buffiilo {Bos Americanus), is 
spread over a great portion of the temperate r^ons of 
America^ and appears to extend southwards probably as 
far as the thirty-mth degree of north latitude. Its charac 
teristic positions^ however^ are the great prairies to the 
westward of the Mississippi^ where^ according to Dr 
Harlan^ they sometimes congr^ate in such vast troops^ 
that 10^000 individuals are supposed to have been seen 
at one time. Although they inhabited the Carolinas at 
the period of the earliest colonization^ they have long 
ance retired towards the plains of the Missouri. None 
have been seen in Pennsylvania for a long time^ nor in 
Kentucky since about the year 1766. The influence ex. 
erted over the natural boundaries of the brute creation 
is indeed strikingly illustrated by the gec^aphical his. 
tory of this species. It appears to have formerly existed 
diroughout the whole extent of the United States^ with 
the possible exception of the territory to the east of Hud. 
son's River and Lake Champlain, and of some narrow 
lines of coast along the Atlantic shores and the Gulf of 
Mexico. During the early part of the sixteenth century 
it was seen by Alvar Nunez near the Bay of St Bernard^ 
which may be regarded as its southern boundary on the 
eastern side of the Rocky Mountain chain. It extends 
much farther north among the central than the eastern 
territories ; for we find that a bison was killed by Captain 
Franklin's expedition on the Salt River^ in the sixtieth pa. 
rallel ; while it has not been traced to any of those tracts 
which lie to the northward of Lakes Ontario^ Erie^ Sue, 
and to the eastward of Lake Superior. Mr Keating states 
that to the westward of Lake Winipeg the bison is found 
as far north as the sixty-second degree ;* and Dr Richard- 
son adduces the testimony of the natives to' show that they 
have taken possession of the flat Hmestone-district of Slave 
Pointy on tiie north side of Great Slave Lake^ and have 
even wandered as far as the vicinity of Great Marten 
Lake^ in latitude 63° or 64°. The Rocky Mountain 
range appears to have formerly opposed a barrier to the 
westerly progression of the species; but they are said 
to have discovered of late years a passage across these 
rooontains^ near the sources of the Saskatchawan. They 

* Account of Major Long's Expedition to the Source of St Peter^ 
River, voL u, chap. L 

Y 
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are now known to occur both in Califmnia and New 
Mexico^ and their existence on the CohimUa is alao as* 
certained. 

The male bisons contend together with gpreat fury dur. 
ing the rutting-season^ and it is dangerous to' venture near 
them at that period. In general^ however^ they are shy 
and wary, and there is more difficulty than danger in ^i- 
proaching them ; but when wounded they will sometimes 
turn upon and pursue the hunter. ^^ 'While I resided at 
Carlton House, ' Dr Richardson informs us, ^' an accident 
of this kind occurred. Mr Finnan M1)onald^ one of the 
Hudson's Bay Company's clerks, was descending the Sas- 
katchawan in a boat; and one eveoing, having pitched 
his tent for the night, he went out in the dusk to lode for 
game. It had become nearly dark when he fired at a 
bison-bull, which was galloping over a small eminence ; 
and as he was hastening forwiud to see if his shot had 
taken e£fect, the wounded beast made a rush at him. He 
had the presence of mind to seize the animal by the long 
hair on its forehead, as it struck him on the sioe with its 
horn ; and being a remarkably tall and powerful man, a 
struggle ensued, which continued imtil nis wrist was se- 
verely sprained, and his arm was rendered powerless ; he 
then fell, and s^ter receiving two or three blows beoune 
senseless. Shortly afterwards he was found by his com- 
panions lying bathed in blood, being gored in several 
places ; and the bison was couched beside him, apparently 
waiting to renew the attack had he showed any signs oi 
life. Mr McDonald recovered from the immediate effects 
of the injuries he received, but died a few months after- 
wards."* 

The flesh of a well-conditioned bison is juicy, and of 
excellent flavour. The tongue is a great delicacy^ an^ 
may be so cured as to surpass the gusto of that part of ai 
English cow. The hump, or wig as it is sometimes call 
ed, has a fine grain, and is almost as rich and tender i 
the tongue. In regard to the external characters of tl 
bison, the male is remarkable for the enormous size of J 
head, the conical elevation between the shoulders, its sm 
piercing eyes, short black horns, and on the fore quart 
the great profusion of shaggy hair. Its hind quarters } 
pear comparatively weak, from the shortness of the wor 

* Fauna BoreaU-Americana, toI. i p. 281. 
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hair by which they are covered. The male sometimes 
weighs above 2000 pomids; but 12 or 14 cwt is regarded 
as a good weight in the fur-comitries. It measures eight 
feet and a half in lengthy and above six feet high at the 
fore quarter. The cow is smaller in the head and shoul- 
ders ^an the bull. 

According to Rafinesque^ the bison has been domesti- 
cated in Kentucky and the Ohio.* It is even reported 
by some authors to have bred with the tame cow of 
European origin ; and the cross breed is said to continue 
prolific This statement^ however^ requires confirmation. 
" Our inquiries on the spot," says Major H. Smith, 
f' never produced a proof, or even an assertion from the 
welL-informed, that they had seen the hybrid o£fspring." 
This animal is unknown to the Esquimaux on the shores 
of the Polar Sea. 

We shall conclude our account of the quadrupeds of 
North America with the description of the musk-ox ( Ovt- 
ho8 moschatu8 of De Blainville). We stand indebted for 
our systematic knowledge of this curious animal to Pen- 
nant, who received a specimen of the skin from the tra- 
vdler Heame;t but it had been previously mentioned, 
after a vague fashion, by several of the early English 
voyagers, and M. Jeremie had imported a portion of the 
wool to France, from which stockings more beautiful than 
those of silk were manufactured.:}: When full grown, 
this animal is about the size of the small Highland cattle. 
The horns are remarkably broad at their bases, and cover 
the brow and crown of the head, touching each other for 
their entire breadth from before backwards. The nose is 
Uunt, and the head large and broad. The general colour 
of the coat is brown, and on the back there is a saddle. 
like mark of a brownish-white colour. The hair is very 
bn^. The horns of the cow are smaller than those of the 
nu&, and do not touch each other at their bases, and the 
hair on the throat and chest is shorter. 

The flesh of the musk-ox, in good condition, is well 
flavoured. It resembles that of the rein-deer, but is 
coarser grained, and smells strongly of musk. The car- 

* I state this on the information of M. Antoine Desmoulins, not 
havinff had it in my power to peruse the work of the writer above 
nameo. 

+ Arctic Zoology, voL i.p. 11. 

i Voyage an awL Chartevoix, Histoire de \bi 1:^<sqcs«^ ^ rassi^ 
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cass of this animal weighs, exclusive of the ofial^ about 
300 pounds. The wool is remarkably fine. This speciea 
inhabits a great extent of barren land to the northward of 
the sixtieth parallel They visit Melville Island (north lat 
76^) in the month of May^ but they do not^ like the rein- 
deer^ extend to Greenland and Spitzbergen. 

These are the principal quadrupeds of the northern 
r^ons of the New World.* 

* With a view to avoid repetition, we here omit the history of 
the seals and cetaceous tribes, as tiiose departments have been 
pretty fully illustrated in a former volume of our series. See Na I. 
of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, entitled << Narrative of Discovery 
and Adventure in the Polar Seas and Regions,** by Sir Jc^n Leslie 
Professor Jameson, and Hugh Murray, £sq. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Birds of the Northern Regions of America. 

Turkey Buzzard — Goiden-ea^le — Bald-eagle — Hawks— Owls — 
Botcher-birds — King-bird— -Northera Tyrant — ^American Water- 
oozel — ^^Red-breasted Thrush — Blue-bird — Arctic Blue-bird — 
Cedar-bird, or American Chatterer — Snow-bunting — Painted 
Bunting — Pine-grosbeak — Evening-grosbeak — Scar^t Tanager 
— Cuckoo-bunting — Crows — Wo(»peckers — Humming-birds — 
Swallows — Belted Kingfisher — Grouse — Passenger-pigeon — 
GraUatores — Natatores — Gulls — Rocky Mountain Golden-eye 
— Bewick's Swan — Trumpeter-swan — White Pelican— Great 
Northern Diver — Black-throated Diver — Guillemots. 

The difficulties attending the completion of an ornitho- 
logical history were complained of by Buffon^ and the 
chief of these was stated by that illustrious observer as 
consisting in the fact that naturalists were already ac 
quainted with 800 species of the class; and he farther 
expressed his opinion that there might actually exist 1500 
or even 2000 di£ferent kinds of birds. Now^ as nearly 
6000 species of the feathered race have been ascertained 
up to the present period, and many new species are in the 
course of being discovered and described during every 
successive year, our readers may form some opinion of 
the laborious toil attending the researches of these " de- 
generate days," in which people of such inferior capacity 
to the French Pliny have to grapple with a subject so in- 
finitely more encumbered. No doubt the division of la- 
bour has been more attended to since the greater exten- 
sion of the field of exercise, and Buffbn's brilliant genius 
was too often satisfied with vague generalities, unsup- 
portable in proportion to the increase of that more defi- 
nite knowledge which has been recently acquired. With 
an intellect so excitable and full of thought, and a fiow 
of language so powerful and persuasive, it was no marvel 
dist sodi a naturalist should have outstripped for a seasow 
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all his competitore in the career of fame ; but the fable of 
the helix and the hare is not altogether inapplicable to the 
two classes of observers, of one of whidi Buffim was the 
head and front, — ^for ^ere was not cmly an occasioiial 

Eause in his onward progress, bat those who now follow 
is footsteps in the seardi of truth are too often oUiged 
either to retrograde or trace out a labyrinth with manj 
windings. It is well, however, that such a master-spnt 
should in any way have embraced the sulgect of natonl 
history ; for it has too frequently happened that men of 
very steril genius, of whose mental constitation enthusiasm 
formed no portion, have imagined themnelves devoted to 
the studv. Now, even the obscurity and miBtiness of 
Bufibn, tnough perhaps not always equal to other peck's 
sunshine, are yet composed of ^' clouds of ^dory," and 
hence the hold possessed by his writings, and by those of 
all belonging to the intellectual class of obsenrers, to ykban 
truth is as dear as it was to Aristotle, but to whom never- 
theless the common sights of earth 

« do sometimes seem 
ApparellM in celestial light, 
Tne glory and the freshness of a dream.'' 

The extension which we have given to the history of 
North American quadrupeds in the preceding chapter, 
and which we bestowed in consequence of the greater im- 
portance usually attached to the mammiferous class, ren- 
ders necessary a more restricted selection in the other 
branches. We r^ret this the less in relation to the fea- 
thered tribes, as an admirable history of American birds 
has been lately brought within reach of every dass of 
readers.* We shall, however, endeavour to exhibit a 
view of some of the more remarkable features of that de- 
partment. 

Among birds of prey, the eagle tribe naturally daim 
our first attention ; but as it seems to be the practice of 
naturalists to give the vultures the precedence, we shall 
adhere to the usual course. 

* American Omitholt^, or the Natural History o£ the Birds of 
the United States. By Alexander Wilson and Charles Lucian Bo- 
naparte ; edited by Robert Jameson, Es^., F.R.&E. & L., ftc, 
four volumes. Edinburgh, 1831. In this edition (which forms 
volumes 78 — &1 of Cona\fiL>A<&*« MwcellanY^) the subjects are syste- 
matically arranged (ot iVve ia%\.>3isn!^ «3A\BAaQLY'^sB^«Md(S!a^ additions 
have been inserted b^ \]fctfi daa>ixQSMa^«^ «*«&*»* 
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The Turkey vulture, or Turkey buzzard, as it is called 
in America {fiathartes aura), so common in the United 
States, occurs in the central districts of the fur-countries 
as far north as the fifty-fourth d^ee. It is partially 
migratory even in the middle states, and retires south, 
wards on the approach of winter. During their smnroer 
migration, a certain number of individuals reach the banks 
of the Saskatchawan, where they usually make their ap- 
pearance when the month of June is far advanced, and 
after all the other summer.birds have arrived and settled 
in their leafy arbours. Though gregarious in the more 
southern parts of North America, where they roost to- 
gether, and also both fly and feed in flocks, seldom more 
than a pair are seen in company towards their northern 
limits. They feed on carrion, which they discover at a 
great distance by the sense of sight alone ; for it appears 
by recent observation that their sense of smell is extremely 
defective. They usually breed on the stump of a decayed 
tree, and have been observed to return to the same spot 
for a series of successive years. They are not only foul 
feeders, but sometimes gorge themselves so immoderately 
as to be incapable for some time afterwards of taking 
wing. Mr Ord has recorded that a man of Delaware, 
observing a group of Turkey buzzards regaling them- 
selves upon the putrid carcass of a horse, and having a 
mind to capture one of them, he cautiously approached 
the flock, and suddenly seized one of the fattest in his 
arms. The indignant vulture, however, immediately 
diagpTged such a torrent of filth in his face, as to produce 
the OTOCt of a powerful emetic, and cured him for ever 
after of all desire to catch any more Turkey buzzards. 

The golden-eagle {Aquila chryscBtos), of which the 
ring-tail (J^. fulvus) is r^arded as the youngy breeds 
among the sub-alpine recesses of the Rocky Mountains. 
The tail-feathers are highly valued by many tribes of 
American Indians for adorning their calumets or pipes of 
peace. The solitary habits of these birds, and the usually 
maccessible nature of the vast precipices where they hang 
their "procreant cradles," prevent our acquiring much 
knowleq^e of the distinctive habits of the species, and 
hence our difficulty in discriminating between the Ame- 
rican and European kinds. Wilson observed the ring- 
tail sailing along the Alpine declivities of the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, and o^ei \!ti<&'^Yg!:^aiss.^ 
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of Iluflflon's River^ and the adult bird, in the plunnge 
of the golden-eagle^ has also beoi obaenred in the United 
States. The vision of this bird is said to be so acute and 
long-sighted, that it can discover its pie^ fitxn a ht^AA 
at which it is itself scarcely vidUe, notwithstanding me 
breadth of its wide-expanded wings. '^ A stoay is cor. 
rent/' says Dr Richardson^ '' on ue plains of the Sas- 
katchawan^ of a half-breed Indian who was vaunting lus 
prowess before a band of his countrymen^ and Wishing to 
impress them with a belief of his supernatural powos. 
In the midst of his harangue an eagjLe was observed sus- 
pended, as it were, in the air directly over his head, upon 
which, pointing aloft with his dara^^ which glistenfti 
brightly in the sun, he called upon me royal Urd to come 
down. To his own amazement, no less than to the con- 
sternation of the surrounding Indians, the eagle seemed 
to obey the charm, for instantly shooting down with the 
velocity of an arrow, it impalea itself on the point of his 
weapon !"* 

A large and poirerful species, more generally known in 
America, though not peculiar to the New Worlds is the 
hald-eagle {Aquila leucocephala). It resides all ^e year 
in the United States, but is a bird of passage in those more 
northern countries which lie between Great Slave Lake 
and Lake Superior. Fish form the favourite food of the 
bald-eagle, and there seems something more tyrannical in 
bis mode of obtaining it than altogether accords with the 
equality of republican legislation. '^ Elevated^" says WiL 
SOD, '' on the high dead limb of some gigantic tree, that 
commands a wide view of the neighbouring shore and 
ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate the motions of the 
various feathered tribes that pursue their busy avocations 
below. The snow-white gulls, slowly winnowing the air ; 
the busy tringce, coursing along the sands ; trains of ducks, 
streaming over the surface ; silent and watchful cranes, 

* Fauna Boreali-Ameiicana, vol. ii., the Birds. By William 
Swainson, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., ficc, and John Richardson, M.D., 
F.R.S., F.L.S., Sui^eon and Naturalist to tlie Expeditions. Lon- 
don, 1831. This skilful and beautifully-iilustrated work is one di 
the most valuable volumes which has recently appeared on the sub- 
ject of omitholofinT) and, viewed in connexion with the precedii^ 
publications of Wilson, C. L. Bonaparte, and Audabco, it goes &r 
to complete our knowledge of the leathered tribes of Uie iKWthem 
regions of the New WorBL 
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intent and wading; clamorous crows^ and all the winged 
nmltitudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid 
magazine of nature ; — hign over idl these hovers one whose 
action instantly arrests all his attention. By his wide 
curvature of wing^ and sudden suspension in the air^ he 
knows him to be the fish-hawk^ settling over some de- 
voted victim of the deep. His eye kindles at the sight, 
and balancing himself, with half-opened wings, on the 
branch, he watches the result Down, rapid as an arrow, 
from heaven descends the object of his attention; the 
roar of its wings, reaching the ear as it disappears in the 
deep, making me surges foam around ! At mis moment 
the eager-looks of the eagle are all ardour, and levelling 
his neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk once more 
emerge, struggling with his prey, and mounting in the 
air with screams of exultation. These are the signal for 
our hero, who, launching into the air, instantly gives 
chase, and soon gains on the fish-hawk ; each exerts his 
utmost to mount above the other, displaying in these ren- 
contres the most sublime aerial evolutions. The unen- 
cumbered eagle rapidly advances, and is just on the point 
of reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, 
probably of despair and honest execration, the latter drops 
his fish ; tiie eagle, poising himsdf for a moment, as if 
to take a more certain aim, descends like a whirlwind, 
gnatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears 
bis ilLgotten booty silentiy away to tiie woods."* 

Of me smaller tribes of tiie FalcontdtB which inhabit 
the fiir-countries, we shall satisfy ourselves by a simple 
oiumeration of tiie names,t and proceed to tiie nocturnal 
birds of prey. 

* American Ornitiiolc^, voL 1. p. 23. We qnote Professor 
Jameson's edition tiirougnout tiiis volume. 

•f* The per^prine-falcon (F. peregi-inus)^ the jerfalcon (F, Is- 
landicus), tiie American sparrow-hawk (F, sparverius), the pi- 
geon-hawk (F, columbaritis)f the merlin (F. cssalonY, the gos- 
hawk (F. pa/umbarius), the slate-coloured nawk (F. Pentisytva' 
nicus), the common buzzard {^F* buteo), the red-tailed or American 
buzzard (F. borealvt), the rough-leg^^ed falcon (F* lagopiLs), the 
American ringwtail (F. cyanens ?). The preceding, with three 
^ecies of ea^e, raise the amount of northern accipitrine diurnal 
birds to fourteen. C. L. Bonaparte enumerates seventeen species 
in his ^ Synopsis," and has described an eigrhteenth in his Supple- 
ment to Wilson under the name of Falco Cooperi, Mr AuduDon 
has likewise dedicated a new species under the name of Falco 
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Of the Strigida or owls, Mr Swainwm has ohserTed, 
'' They present an assemUage of birds as united among 
themselves as they are distinct from all others. There 
is, we believe, no one species yet discovered whidi even 
a common observer woold not immediately pronoonoe to 
be an owl, or would be in danger of oonfoundinsr with a 
hawk or goatsucker, the only two groups to vniich the 
Strigide are related in immediate affinity. Yet, although 
this relationship is too obvious to be doubted, it must be 
confessed that a considerable hiatus intervoies between 
both. WHiether these will be lessened by future discove- 
ries, or whether owls, like the parrots, are in some degree 
an isolated group, whose aberrant forms no longer exist, 
are points which may always remain in obscurity." 

Tne largest of the North American species is the great 
cinereous owl {Strix cinerea). It inhabits a vast extent 
of woody territory from Hudison's Bay to the Pacific It 
is common along the shores of Great Bear Lake, snd 
of course in these and other higher latitudes must of ne- 
cessity pursue its prey by daylight, the mantle of ni^t 
being there a thing unknown during the 8ummer..sea8Qn. 
However, it hunts chiefly when the sun is low, and whoi 
the shadows of the great woods are deep and lengthened ; 
for it is then that the American hares and many murine 
animals which form its favourite food are themselves 
abroad. On the 23d of May, Dr Richardson discovered 
a nest of the cinereous owl, made of sticks and lined with 
feathers, on the top of a lofty balsam poplar-tree. It con- 
tained three young, covered over with a whitish down. 
He could only get the nest by felling the tree, which was 
a remarkably thick one ; and whilst the operation was go- 
ing on, the about to be bereaved parents flew in anxious 
and repeated circles above and around the objects of their 
long solicitude, keeping, however, so high in the air as to 
be beyond gunshot. The young were kept alive for a pe- 
riod of two months, after which they e£fected their escape. 

Sianleii) to the noble president of the LinnsBan Society. Fonr of 
Bonaparte^s list, viz. / . plumbeus, F» melanopterusy F. fureatuSi 
and /'. Penrisylvanicns, B., seem to occur only in the sonthem 
parts of the United States, and therefore do not &11 within our 
limits; but three others, the Stanley-hawk above named, al(Hig 
with Buteo Sancti-Johannis and B, hyemalisy are supposed to be 
northern birds. The Arctic range oi Mr Audabon^ species is 
probably still unknown. 
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This species measures about two feet in length from bill 
to talL 

The Vii^inian horned-owl {Strix Virginiand) is ana. 
ther large species peculiar to America^ but very widely 
difiiised over the New World. It was killed by Mr Drum. 
mond among the Rocky Mountains. It is Imown to in. 
habit the table-lands of Mexico^ and even the species from 
the Straits of Magellan {Planches Enluminies, 585) ap- 
pears to be identical. In the United States it is ex. 
tremely common^ and inhabits the fur-countries wherever 
the timber is of large size. Its loud nocturnal cries^ is. 
suing from the gloomiest recesses of the forest^ are said 
to .bear a resemblance to a hollow and sepulchral human 
voice^ and have thus been the frequent source of alarm to 
the benighted traveller. A party of Scottish Highland- 
ers^ in me service of the Hudson's Bay Company^ hap- 
pened in a winter journey to encamp after nightfall in a 
dense clump of trees^ the dark tops of which^ and their 
lofty stems^ gave a solemnity to the scene^ strongly excit- 
able of superstitious feelings. The solemn effect was 
heightened by the discovery of a tomb^ which^ with a na- 
tunu taste not imfrequently exhibited by the Indians^ was 
placed in the centre of this secluded spot The travellers 
had finished their evening repast^ and were trimming 
their fire for the nighty when for the first time the slow 
and dismal tones of the homed.owl fell on their ear. They 
at once concluded that a voice so mysterious and unearthly 
must be the moaning spirit of the departed^ whose haL 
lowed fane they had disturbed by inadvertently making a 
fire of the timber of his tomb. They consequently passed 
a long night of sleepless fear^ and gladly quitted the ill- 
omened spot with the earliest dawn.* 

In our notices of these and other well-known species^ 
we consider it unnecessary to enter into any minute de- 
scriptive details of plumage^ preferring rather to illus- 
trate their history^ distribution^ and general modes of 
life^ as more likely to interest the majority of readers. In 
the case, however, of any new or remarkable discovery, 
we may occasionally deviate from this rule, and, as an ex- 
ception to our usual practice, we may here take an elegant 
species recently described for the first time under the 
name of the Arctic or white horned-owl {Struv Arctica)» 

* Fauna Boreali-Americana, toI. ii. p 83. 
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This fine owl is exceedin^y lare^ only a ang^ qiedmen 
having been seen by the overland expeditions. It mea- 
sures about two feet in length. Its general cblour is 
white, tinged here and there with brown upon the dorsal 
aspect, and marked with crowded transverse hlarkish- 
brown bars and Unes. The ground-colour of the under 
portion of the plumage is of a brilliant white, banded on 
the throat and flanks. The facial disk is imperfect, the 
ear.feathers are ample, the tail rounded, the bill short and 
strong. This bird was killed at Carlton House in the 
month of May. 

We now enter upon a short consideration of the Itues- 
sorial or perching-birds, as they are called by the modem 
systematists. The order includes the PidB and Pasieres 
of the Linnsan arrangement. We commence with the 
butcher-birds, genus Lanius, 

The American gray-shrike {^Lanius excubiUmdes of 
Swainson), a newly-ascertained species^ bears a great re- 
semblance to the ash-coloured shnke of Europe. It does 
not advance farther to the northward than the fifty-fourth 
d^ree, and seems to attain to that latitude only in the 
meridian of the warm and sandy plains of the Saskatcha- 
wan, which are said to enjoy an earlier spring and longer 
summer than the densely- wooded countries between them 
and Hudson's Bay. It builds among wiUow-bushes, feeds 
on grashoppers, and lays six eggs of a pale yellowish-gray, 
irr^ularly spotted with green and gray. 

Allied to Xhe shrikes in many particulars are the tyrant 
fly-catchers. The king-bird ('fyrannus intrepidus) is 
one of the most remarkable for the boldness and reckless 
daring which he displays in his attacks on the largest of 
the feathered race. During the earlier months of sum- 
mer, his life is one continued scene of broil and battle. 
According to Wilson, hawks and crows, the bald-eagle, 
and the great black-eagle, all equally dread an encounter 
with this dauntless creature, who, as soon as he perceives 
a bird of prey, however powerful, in his neighbourhood, 
darts into the air, and, quickly ascending above his sup* 
posed enemy, pounces with violence upon his back, and 
continues his attack till his own domains have been de- 
parted from. He is likewise obnoxious to the human 
race, on account of his love of bees ; for he will take post 
on a fence or garden-tree in the vicinity of the hives, and 
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make continual sallies on the industrious insects as they 
pass to or from their never^nding labours. The Ameri- 
can ornithologist has given a poetical version of the life 
of this lively species^ of which the following is the com- 
mencement : — 

" Far in the south where vast Mara^^on flows, 
And boundless forests unknown wilds enclose ; 
Vine-tangled shores and suffocating woods, 
ParchM up with heat, or drownM with pouring floods ; 
Where each extreme alternately prevails, 
And nature sad their ravage bewails ; 
Lo ! high in air above those trackless wastes, 
With springes return the king-bird hither hastes ; 
Coasts the famed gulf,* and, from his height, explores 
Its thousand streams, its long indented shores, 
Its plains immense, wide opening on the day. 
Its lakes and isles, where featherM millions play; 
All tempt not him : till, gazing from on high, 
Columbia's regions wide below him lie ; 
There end his wand'rings and his wish to roam, 
There lie his native woods, his fields, his home ; 
Down, circling, he descends, from azure heights. 
And on a full-blown sassafras alights. 

Fatigued and silent, for a while he views 
His old frequented haunts, and shades recluse ; 
Sees brothers, comrades, every hour arrive, — 
Hears, humming round, the tenants of the hive. 
Love fires his breast ; he woos, and soon is blest, 
And in the blooming orchard builds his nest.'* — 

And so on. The king-bird migrates in summer at least 
as far north as the fifty-seventh parallel. It reaches Carl- 
ton House in the month of May, and retires southwards 
in September. It feeds on insects and wild berries. 

A new species of this genus has been lately described 
under the title of northern tyrant {Tyrannus horealisy 
Swainson). It was shot on the banks of the Saskatcha- 
wan, but nothing is known of its habits. It is consider, 
ably smaller than the preceding, and may at once be dis- 
tinguished from it by its forked tail^ not tipped with white. 

Among the Merulidne or thrushes we may here mention 
the representative of our water-ouzel, the American dip- 
per (Cinclus Americanus), Although ascertained by Mr 
W. BuUock to be an inhabitant of Mexico, and obtained 
by Mr Drummond on the eastern declivity of the Rocky 

IM » ■ ■■ « ■ I I . ■ ■ I ■ . 

• Of Mexico. 
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I^Iountains, near the aouroes of the Athabtaca Biver, it 
does not yet appear to have been detected in the iiu 
termediate regions of the United States. Aocordii^ to 
Bonaparte, this species measures eight inches and a half. 
It is consequently longer than the European dipper (jx 
water-crow. The genml plumage is dark-gr^ian date- 
colour. The legs and feet are flesh-cokmr. We as yet 
know nothing of the habits of the American spedes, bat 
its European congener dwdls single or in pairs by tbe 
side of cieai and swift-running streams. It walks under 
water in search of prey, wading in from the shore, and 
remaining for some time submerged.* 

The bird called robin in America is the red-breasted 
thrush of Pennant {Turdus migratorius). It is one of 
their best known and earliest songsters. While the 
fields are yet dappled with snow, they are seen in flocks, 
and some few lively aspirants ^dll even then mount to 
the top of a post, and make attempts at song. As the 
season advances their notes are universally heard, and as 
universally beloved, and are regarded as the '^ prelusive 
symphony" to the great concert which is about to burst 
ere long from numerous bills, from every thicket, wood, 
and fidd. Although regarded with much of the same 
feeling as that which we ourselves entertain towards our 
own household bird, the red-breast, they are, nevertheless, 
brought to market in great numbers, and Wilson mentions 
that in the month of January 1807, two youing men shot 
30 dozen in a single excursion. This species inhabits the 
whole of North America from Hudson's Bay to Nootka 
Sound, and as far south as Georgia, though they are said 
rarely to breed on this side the mountains farther south 
than Virginia. " Within the Arctic Circle," Dr Richard, 
son has beautifully observed, " the woods are silent in the 
bright light of noonday ; but towards midnight, when 
the sun travels near the horizon, and the shades of the 
forest are lengthened, the concert commences, and con- 

* While engtiged in the correction of these sheets for the 
press we have oeen favoured hy Sir William Jardine with a copy 
of his yet unpublished edition of Wilson's American Omithdogy. 
Many valuable notes have been appended by the editor to illostrate 
the general distribution of those groups, of which there are Ameii- 
can representatives. The supplementary volumes by C* L. Bona- 
parte are included ; and most of the new species discovered or de- 
scribed by Messrs Swainson, Richardson, and Andnbon^ are like- 
wise inserted or referred to. 
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tmues tin six or seven in the morning. Even in those 
remote r^ons the mistake of those naturalists who have 
asserted mat the feathered tribes of America are void of 
harmonv might be fully disproved. Indeed the transition 
is so sudden from the perfect repose^ the deathlike silence 
of an Arctic winter^ to the animated bustle of summer ; 
the trees spread their foliage with such magical rapidity^ 
and every succeeding morning opens with such agreeable 
accessions of feather^ songsters to swell the chorus — ^their 
plumage as gay and unimpaired as when they enlivened 
the deep green forests of tropical ctimes — that the return 
of a northern spring excites in the mind a deep feeling 
of the beauties of me season^ a sense of the bounty and 
providence of the Supreme Beings which is cheaply pur- 
chased by the tedium of nine months of winter. The 
most verdant lawns and cultivated glades of Europe^ the 
most beautiful productions of art^ fail in producing that 
exhilaration and joyous buoyancy of mind which we have 
experienced in treadir^ the wilds of Arctic America^ when 
their snowy covering has been just replaced bv an infant 
but vigorous vegetation. It is impossible for the traveller 
to refrain^ at such moments^ from joining his aspirations 
to the song which every creature around is pouring forth 
to the Great Creator." This is finely said^ and loses none 
of its force as proceeding from the pen of one not given 
to affect a sickly sentimentalism^ but who has ever had to 
do more with the practice than the poetry of life and nature. 
In a similar strain so also wrote the divine Milton^ — ^but 
to whom the freshness of springs the assured mantle of 
the glorious summer^ and the varied splendour of the far. 
spreading autumnal forests^ were then only as visions of 
the past — 

'^ So thick a drop serene 
Had quench'd his orbs, or dim sufiiision veiled.** 

Of many beautiful and interesting species of the family of 
the Sylviadce which enliven the coimtries of our present 
inquiry^ we shall confine our observations to the blue-birds. 

The common blue-bird i^Saxicola stalls, Bon.^ Erythaca 
WUsonii, ^vfW[x.) has the whole of the upper plumage of 
a fine blue, while the throat, neck, breast, and flanks, are 
brightorange-brown. Thegeneralcharacterandmovements 
of uiis bird resemble those of the European redbreast, and 
he is himself as familiarly known in summer to the chil- 
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dren of America, as the robin is to ourselves in the winter 
season. Wilson informs us that the wodetv of the bbe- 
bird is much courted by the inhabitants of the country, 
and that few fanners neglect to provide for him a snog 
little summer-house, reaay fitted and rent-free. He is 
migratory over the northern districts, but a few remain 
throughout the winter in some parts of the United States 
A newly-discovered species, nearly allied to the pre- 
ceding, is named by Mr Swainson toe Arctic blue-bird 
{Erythaca Arctica). Its colour is a fine ultramarine 
blue above, beneath greenish-blue, and whitish on ^ 
lower part of the abdomen and under tail-coverta. The 
only specimen procured by the overiand expedition was 
shot at Fort Franklin in July 1885. It is merely a sum- 
mer visiter of the fur-countries, and no knowledge of its 
haunts or habits has been yet obtained. 

To illustrate the Ampeltdce we shall merdy mention the 
American cedar-bird, or chatterer of Carolma, as it was 
called by Edwards (BombyciUa Americana). This bird 
was r^arded by the naturalists of last century as a mere 
variety of the European or Bohemian chatterer. It is 
however a distinct species, of smaller size, and has no 
white upon the wings ; the chin has less black, and the 
bill is snorter and somewhat broader. The European 
bird has also been detected in North America by Mr 
Drummond and Dr Richardson. 

The well-known snow-bunting {Emberiza nivalii) 
is common to the New and Old World. " Near the large 
grave," says Captain Lyon, " was a third pile of stones 
covering tne body of a child which was coiled up in the 
same manner. A snow-bunting had found its way through 
the loose stones which composed this little tomb, and its 
now forsaken, neatly built nest, was found placed on the 
neck of the child. As the snow-bunting has all the do^ 
mestic virtues of our English redbreast, it has always 
been considered by us as the robin of these dreary wilds, 
and its lively chirp and fearless confidence have rendered 
it respected by the most hungry sportsman. I could not 
on this occasion view its little nest placed on the breast of 
infancy, without wishing that I possessed the power c£ 
poetically expressing the feelings it excited."* The bold 

* Narrative of an Attempt to reach Repulse Bay. 

9. 
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navigator may rest assured that his simple recital of this 
drcumstance is much more efiective and jMctorio/ than if he 
had had recourse to a rhyming dictionary. The Lapland 
bunting {E. Lapponica) is also foimd in the northern 
r^ons of both continents ; and a beautiful species^ nearly 
allied to it^ the painted bunting {Plectrophanes picta of 
Swainson)^ was lately discovered on the banks of the 
Saskatchawan. For the history and description of these^ 
as well as of many beautiful larks and finches^ we must 
refer the reader to the works already mentioned. 

The pine-grosbeak {Pyrrhula enucleator) is the 
largest of the bullfinch tribe. It measures above eleven 
ind^ in length. Of the grosbeaks^ properly so called 
(genus Coccothraustes), the gayest and most remarkable 
is called the evening-grosbeak (c vespertina, Bon.). It 
is a common inhabitant of the maple-groves which adorn 
the plains of the Saskatchawan^ and is known to the 
natives by the name of seesebasquit-pethaysish, which^ 
being interpreted^ signifies sugar.bird. According to Mr 
Swainson's views^ this is the only genuine species of the 
genus hitherto discovered in America. We owe it to the 
observance of Mr Cooper.* 

The scarlet tanager ( Tanagra rubra) is one of the most 
brilliant of those southern species which during the summer 
migration shed their lustre over more northern lands. The 
whole plumage^ with the exception of the wings and tail^ 
is of me most vivid carmine-red. The wing-coverts, 
posterior secondaries, and middle tail-feathers are black, 
-and form a rich contrast to the other portions of the 
plumage. After the autumnal moult, the male becomes 
diqipled with greenish-yellow. The plumage of the fe- 
male is green above and yellow below ; her wings and 
tail are brownish-black, edged with green. Though this 
species sometimes builds in orchards, and visits the 
dierry-trees for the sake of their fruit, it does not fre- 
qu^iuy approach the habitations of man, but prefers the 
solitude of the umbrageous woods. In addition to fruits 
its food consists of liu-ge winged insects, such as wasps, 
hornets^ andhumble bees. Thescarlet tanager is as yet un- 
known beyond the forty-ninth parallel, and so comes just 
within the southern limits of the fur-countries. The fol- 

• Ann. Lyc; New York, vol i. p. 220. 
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lowing intereiting narratiTe it given by AlfflcanilBr WiL- 
•on : — '' Paning through an orchard one moming^ I 
caught one of tneie vouns birds, that had but latdyleft 
the nest I carried it witnmeabout half a mile, to ihow 
it to my friend Mr WUliam Bartram ; and having pro. 
cured a cage, hung it up on one of the large pine-trees in 
the botanic garden, within a few feet of the neat of an 
orchard-orioU, which also contained young, hopeftil tfatt 
the charity or tenderness of the orioles wocud induce them 
to supply the cravings of the stranger. Bat diarity indi 
them, as with too many of the human race, bmn and 
ended at home. The poor oiphan was altogedier ne- 
dected, notwithstanding its plamtivecriea; andttitic- 
fused to be fed by me, I was about to return it back to 
the place where I found it, when, towards the aftemooD, 
a scarlet tanager, no doubt its own parent, was seen flat- 
tering round the case endeavouring to get in. Finding 
this impracdcable, he flew off and soon returned witt 
food in ms bill, and continued to feed it till after sonaet, 
taking up his lodgings in the higher branches of thenme 
tree. In the morning, almost as soon as day bn^ he 
was again seen most actively engi^ed in the same afiise. 
donate manner ; and, notwiflistanding the insolence of die 
orioles, continued hu benevolent offices the whole day, 
roosting at night as before. On the third or fourth day 
he appeared extremely solicitous for the liberation ci m 
charge, using every expression of distressful anxiety, and 
every caU. and invitation that nature had put in his power 
for him to come out This was too much for the feel- 
ings of my venerable friend ; he procured a ladder, tfid, 
mounting to the spot where the bird was suspoided, 
opened the cage, took out the prisoner, and restored him 
to liberty and to his parent, who, witii notes of great ei- 
ultation, accompanied his flight to the woods. The hap- 
piness of my good friend was scarcely less complete, and 
showed itself in his benevolent countenance ; and I coold 
not refrain saying to myself— if such sweet sensations 
can be derived from a simple circumstanoe of this kind, 
how exquisite, how unspeakably rapturous, must the de- 
light of tiiose individuals have been, who have rescued 
their fellow-beings from death, chains, and imprisonment, 
and restored tiiem to tiie arms of their frioids and rela- 
tions ! Surely in such godlike actiona virtue ia its own 
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most abuhdant reward !"* Neverthdbss, as practical orni- 
thology can by no means floFrish without powder and 
shot, Wilson continued to knock down as many birds as 
he required, — and they were many, — ^for the space of se- 
veral succeeding years. Alas ! that the latter were so few. 

More allied to the starling tribe is a bird remarkable 
for the singularity of its habits, called the cowpen or 
cuckoo-bunting {Emberiza pecoris of Wilson), classed 
by Mr Swainson in the genus Molothrus. It visits the 
fur-countries in May, and, after ranging as far north as 
the sixtieth parallel, it departs in September, and collecting 
in large flocks during the ensuing month in Pennsylvania, 
it finally retires to winter-quarters in Mexico and the 
most southern parts of the United States. It feeds on 
srain, grass, and worms, and is frequently seen perched 
familiarly on the backs of cattle. But the most remark- 
able trait in the character of this species is its practice 
(like that of our own cuckoo) of laying its ^gs in the 
nests of other birds, and abandoning its future offspring 
to the care of strangers. The yellow-throat and red-eyed 
fly-catcher are most frequently selected to perform the 
office of foster-parents. 

Passing over the rice-bird, the Baltimore oriole, the 
purple giakle, and others of tiie Stumidce, we shall here 
briefly notice the family of Crows. The raven {Cormis 
coraai), which occurs in all the four quarters of the globe, 
is abundant in the fur-countries, and the carrion-crow (C, 
oorone) also occurs there, but appears to be of a less 
hardy nature, as it is seen in the interior in smnmer only, 
and does not seem to approach within 500 or 600 miles 
of Hudson's Bay. The magpie (C. pica) is as common 
in the prairie lands of America as it is in Europe. Seve- 
ral beautiful jays likewise occur in North America. 

We come next to the woodpeckers, which are numerous 
and widely spread over the American continent, as might 
be expected in connexion with the vast forests with which 
so much of the country is still encumbered. The ivory- 
hiUed woodpecker {Picus principeUis) is undoubtedly the 
most magnificent of the genus. While many of the 

* American Ornithology, voL iL p. 230. 
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Hinaller kinds tedc their prey in the ordiaid or ahnibbery, 
among rails, fences, or proetrate logs, the present specks 
inhabit the most towering trees of the forest, '^ seeming 
particularly attached to those prodigious cyp r ess swamps, 
whose crowded giant sons stretch meir bare and blairted, 
or moss-hung arms, midway to the skies. In these aL 
most inaccessiUe recesses, amid ruinous piles of impemL 
ing timber, his trumpet-like notes and loud strdces re- 
sound through the soUtary savage wilds, of whidi he 
seems the sole lord and master." The food of this spedes, 
Mr Audubon informs us, consists chiefly of beetles, iarvc, 
and large grubs. No sooner, however^ are the grapes of 
the forest ripened, than they are eaten by the ivory-billed 
woodpecker with great avidity. '' I have seen this bird," 
says the last^nam^ excellent observer, ^^ hang by its daws 
to the vines, in the position so often assumed by a tit- 
mouse, and, reaching downwards, help itself to a bundi 
of grapes with much apparent pleasure. '* Although we 
have introduced a notice of this fine spedes, we are not 
aware that it extends so far to the north as the countries 
-uith which we are at present engaged. It is, however, 
well known in many of the United States. A much more 
northern spedes is me three-toed woodpecker (P. tridaC' 
tylns of Swainson), which exists in all the forests of 
spruce-fir that lie between Lake Superior and the Arctic 
Sea. It is the most common of the spedes that occur to 
the north of Great Slave Lake. 

The varieties of the feathered race are inexhaustible. 
Each tribe and family contains many familiar and welL 
remembered spedes, on the history of which we could 
dilate with pleasure; but we must of necessity leave 
even the names of many unrecorded. Two firail and 
fairy beings, however, seemingly of too delicate a fabric 
to withstand the rudeness of me northern blasts, now 
solicit our regard, and as they have flown far to obtain it, 
we must here insert a compendious history of the North 
American humming-birds. Meanwhile let us borrow the 
words of the enthusiastic Audubon. They apply to the 
ruby-throated spedes ( Trochilus colvhris, Linn.). " No 
sooner has the returning sun again introduced the vernal 
season, and caused millions of plants to expand their leaves 

* OTmtholo^ical Biography, voL L p. 344. 
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and blossoms to his genial beams^ than the little hum- 
ming-bird is seen advancing on fairy wings^ carefully 
vifflting every opening flower-cup^ and^ like a curious 
florist^ removing from each the injurious insects that 
otherwise would ere long cause their beauteous petals to 
droop and decay. Poised in the air, it is observed peep- 
ii^ cautiously and with sparkling eye into their inner- 
most recesses, whilst the ethereal motions of its pinions, 
so rapid and so light, appear to fan and cool the flower 
without injuring its fra^e texture, and produce a de- 
lightful murmuring sound, well adapted for lulling the 
insects to repose. Then is the moment for the humming- 
bird to secure them. Its long delicate bill enters the cup 
of the flower, and the protruded double-tubed tongue, 
delicately sensible, and imbued with a glutinous saliva, 
touches each insect in succession, and draws it from its 
lurking-place to be instantly swallowed. All this is done 
in a moment, and the bird, as it leaves the flower, sips so 
small a portion of its liquid honey, that the theft, we may 
suppose, is looked upon with a grateful feeling by the 
flower, which is thus kindly relieved from the attacks of 
her destroyers. 

^' The prairies, the orchards, and gardens, nay, the 
deepest shades of the forest, are all visited in their turn, 
and every where the litUe bird meets with pleasure and 
with food. Its gorgeous throat in beauty and brilliancy 
baffles all competition. Now it glows with a fiery hue, 
and again it is changed to the deepest velvety black. The 
upper parts of its d^cate body are of resplendent chang- 
ing green, and it throws itself through the air with a 
swiftness and vivacity hardly conceivable. It moves from 
one flower to another like a gleam of light, upwards, down- 
wards, to the right, and to the left In this manner it 
searches the extreme northern portions of our coimtry, 
following witii great precaution tiie advances of the sea- 
son, and retreats with equal care at the approach of au- 
tumn."* 

The nest of this species is formed with a dehcacy pro- 
t>ortioned to its tiny inmates. The external parts consist 
of a light-gray lichen found on the branches of trees or on 
decayed fence-rails, and so trimly arranged around the 
nest, as well as at some distance from the spot to which 

* Ornithological Biography, toL L p. 248. 
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it is attached, as to appear like a portion of the item. 
These little pieces of lichen are g^ued together, as some 
tay, with the saliva of the hird. The next layer oonBiti 
of a cottony suhstance, and the innermost of silky fifareB 
obtained from various plants, but all extremdy soft and 
delicate. In this sweet receptacle the female d^osites a 
single pair of eggs, pure white, and of an almost avtl fonn. 
A Virginian genUanan kqpt two of these creatores in a 
cage for several months. He supplied them with a mixtme 
of noney and water. On this they appeared to feed ; bat as 
the sweet and viscous liquid brou^t many small flies about 
the cage, the humming-birds were seen to snap at and 
swallow the insects with great eagerness. Mr C. W. Fesk 
also succeeded in rearing two young ones from the nest 
They used to fly about the room, and would frequency 
percn on Mrs Peale's shoulder. Wilson himself took a 
nest in the summer of 1803, the inhabitants of whidi 
were just about to fly ; indeed one of them flew oat bf 
the window that same evening, and, striking against s 
wall, was killed. The other refused food, and was scarce- 
ly alive next morning. A lady, however, undertook to 
nurse it, and dissolving a litde sugar in her mouth, she 
thrust in the bird's bill, which inmiediately sucked with 
great avidity. It was kept for three months, and daily 
supplied witn loaf-sugar dissolved in water. Fresh flowers 
were also scattered every morning around its food ; and in 
this way it appeared gay, active, and full of spirits, and 
hoverecl from flower to flower as if in its natural state. It 
never failed to express, both by a peculiar motion and s 
chirping voice, the greatest pleasure when its supply of 
flowers was introduced into the cage. It became the ad- 
miration of all beholders, and sanguine hopes were enter- 
tained that it might have been preserved throu^out the 
winter ; but unfortunately it one day got at large, and fly- 
ing about the room in a more excited manner man usual, 
it injured itself in such a way as to die soon after.* The 
species to which these observations apply ranges during 
the summer season as far to the north as me 57th paralld. 
Dr Richardson found it on the plains of ttie Saucatduu 
wan, and Mr Drummond discovered its nest near the 

* In addition to the writings of Wilson and Audubon^ ocnsiilt, 
for a knowledge of the history and habits of humming^ibirdB, Mr 
Bullock's « Six Months in Mexico^" and M. Lesson's ** Histoire 
des Oiseaux Moofihcs." 
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sources of the Elk River. This was composed chiefly of 
the down of an anemone^ hound together hy a few stalks 
of moss and hits of lichen, and had an internal diameter 
of one inch. . 

The other species to which we alluded ahove was first 
observed hy our illustrious navigator Cook, on the harren 
diores of Nootka Sound. It is me rufl-necked humming- 
bird {Trochilus coUaris of Latham, and the TrochUus 
Tufas of Gmelin). It is a superh species, and ranges to 
the southwards at least as far as the tahle-land of Mexico, 
near Real del Monte ; from which locality specimens are 
preserved in the unrivalled collection of Mr Loddiges. It 
was traced hy Kotzebue along the Pacific shores as far as the 
fiixty-first parallel. The migration of birds has in every age 
afforded a subject of pleasing speculation to the admirers 
of the never-ending wonders of the natural world ; but 
in no instance does it more freely excite our admiration 
than when manifested by creatures so frail, and iantasti. 
cally attired in hues 

*^ Which make the rose's blush of beauty pale, 
And dim the rich geranium^s scarlet blaze." 

Of the long-winged and most aerial of the feathered 
race, the swallow tribe, many beautiful species inhabit 
America. We shall here notice only the white-fronted or 
diff^wallow {JHirundo lunifnms of Say), discovered near 
the Rocky Mountains by Major Long. It was seen in 
great numbers bv Sir John Franklins party in 1820, 
while travelling tram Cumberland House to Fort Enter- 
prise. Its clustered nests are frequent on the faces of 
the rocky cliffs of the Barren Grounds, and a number of 
them made their first appearance at Fort Chipewyan on 
the 23 th of June 1825, and immediately built their nests 
under the eaves of the dwelling-house, which are not more 
than six feet above a balcony that extended the whole 
length of the building, and was a constant promenade. 
^^ They had thus to graze the heads of the passengers on 
entering their nests, and were moreover exposed to the 
curiosity and depredations of the children, to whom they 
were novelties ; yet they preferred the dwelling-house to 
the more lofty eaves of the storehouses, and in the fol- 
lowing season returned with augmented numbers to the 
same spot. Fort Chipewyan has existed for many years, 
and trading-posts, thougn far distant from each other, 
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have been established in the ftur-oonntries for a century 
and a half; yet this, as far as I could kam, is the fint 
instance of this species of swallow placing itsdf under tbe 
protection of man within the widely-extcaoded lands mNrdi 
of the Great Lakes.* What cause could have thus sad- 
denly called into action that confidence in the human raos 
with which the Framer of the Universe has endowed this 
species, in common with others of the swallow tribe P^t 
'fhis species is very widely distributed. It was transmit- 
ted to Professor Jameson from India some years ago by 
the Marchioness of Hastings. 

Passing over the goat-suckers (senus Caprimulguij, 
which are frequent and numerous in the northern r^oos of 
America, we may here record the name of the belted kii^ 
fisher {Alcedo Alcyon, Linn.) as the sole representative Ita 
the fur^countries of a tribe very widely diffused over all the 
known r^ons of the earth. It is a bird of passage, and 
winters as far south as the West Indies, althou^ it abo 
occurs in Greorgia and the Floridas during that season. 

A more numerous and much more important family of 
birds (in America) are the TetraonieUe or grouse. Nearly 
a dozen species inhabit the fur..countries, and of these 
the largest and most remarkable is the pheasant-tailed 
grouse or cock of the plains {Tetrao uropkasianus, Bon.). 
The flight of this bird, Mr Douglas informs us, is slow 
and imsteady, and affords but little amusement to the 
sportsman. Its wings are small, and but feebly feathered 
in proportion to the size of the bird, which measures £roin 
thirty-two to thirty-four inches in length, and weighs from 
six to eight pounds. Though it may be said to represent 
the capercailzie or wood-grouse (T. urogaUus) in the 
New World, it differs in this respect, that it never perches. 
Its flesh is dark-coloured, and not particularly good in 
point of flavour. J 

* The late |roTernor, de Witt Clinton, has ^ven a very interest 
ing history of tiie closely-resembling species, H.fiUvay which dbout 
sixteen years a£o b^;an to build its nests on the walls of houses in 
the Western ^tes, and has every succeeding summer been ad- 
vancing farther to the eastwards. Vide Ann. Lye., New Y<Hi| 
vol. ip. 156. 

-^ Fauna Boreali-Americana, voL ii. p> 331. 

:J: For the history and description of the other American groos^ 
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We fstaJl dose our account of American land-birds, 
commonly so called^ by a reference to the passenger.pi- 
gecm {Cdumba migratoria). It may be presumed to be 
sufi^dendy conmion in America, from a fact^ or rather a 
calodation^ given by Alexander Wilson. He estimated a 
flock which continued to pass above him for the greater 
part of a day to have been a mile in breadth and 240 miles 
m length, and to have contained (three birds bdng as- 
signed to every square yard) at least two thousand two 
hundred and thirty miUions, two hundred and seventy- 
two thousand pigeons !* Mr Audubcm confirms his pre- 
decessor's account by a narrative still more extraordi- 
nary,t and adds, that as every pigeon consumes fully 
half a pint of food (chiefly mast), the quantity necessary 
for supplying his flock must have amounted to dght mil- 
lions seven hundred and twdve thousand bushels per day ! 
expensive doocot. 



Of the order of waders {GraUatores) none winter in the 
fiir-countries. They generally arrive about the end of 
April and b^inning of May, and are driven southwards 
in autumn by the advance of winter, and its hardening 
influence upon the moist groimds and swampy shores, 
from which these long-l^ged gentry draw their prind- 
pd support We shafi rest satisfied by furnishing a list 
of their names in the note bdow.ij: 

— - - — • — I — — — — 

ooosult Mr David Douglas* paper in the 16th Tolume <^ the Linn. 
Trans. ; Professor Jameson's edition of the American Omitholoey, 
▼qL iL p. 314, and vol. iv. pp. 189, 325 ; the second volume of ue 
Fauna jSoreali-Americana, p. 3^ ; and my own << Illustrations of 
Zoology," vol i. plates 26, 27) 30, 31, and corresponduig letter- 
press. 

• See vol. ii p. 299. 

-f> See his interesting histoiy of the passenger-pigeon in the first 
volume of the ^ Omitholc^caf Bi(^rapny," p. 319 — 326. 

X The sanderling ( Caluiris arenana, Ilh^r) ; American ring- 
{dover (Charadriicit semipalmahis, Bonap.J; uldeer-plover (C7». 
vociferusy Linn.); golden-plover {Cfu pluvialu^ Linn, r) ; gray lap- 
wing ( Van^Uus melanogaster, Bechst.) ; twmstoae (Strepisilus in- 
terpresy 111.); whooping-crane (Grtw^wiencana, Temm.); brown 
crane (G« Canaderutisy Temm.); great heron (Ardea Heroduis, 
Linn.); American bittern (Ardea lentiginosoy Aiont); American 
avoset {Recurvirostra Americanoy Linn.); long^biUed curlew 
(Numenius lonqirostrisy Wils.); Hudsonian curlew {N. Hudso' 
nicus^ Lath.); Esquimaux curlew (AT. horealisy Lath.) ; Douglas' 
sandpiper (Tringa Douglttsiiy Swains.), a new species not uncom- 
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Of the 8tin more extensive order of Natatoret, or web- 
footed Bwimming-birdB (Pa/mtpedetV we ahall present 
only a few brief notices. Birds of mis order are fully 
more remarkable for the texture than the tints of their 
plumage, although several species of the duck tribe are 
likewise distinffuished by considerable brilliancy of colour. 
Destined to inhabit the seashore, and the banks of lakes 
and rivers, they are much exposed to the indemendes of 
the weather, and their feathers are providentially roi- 
dered very dose and compact, and abundantly imbued 
with an oily secretion, through which they become im- 
permeable by moisture. This beautiful provision, as I 
nave elsewhere observed,* is more indispensable to the 
economy of the Palmipedes than to any other order, as 
many of them are strictly oceanic, bdnff sometimes f(miid 
500 leagues from land, and consequenUy having no other 
place of repose, dther by night or by day, tlum the snr. 
face of the ^' injurious sea." In addition to an abundant 
I^umage, the truly aquatic kinds, such as ducks and 
divers, are furnished with a close, and, in some instances, 
very valuable down, which preserves them from the ef- 
fects of cold and moisture, and is afterwards used in the 
formation of their nests on the arrival of the genial season. 
With the exception of ducks and mergansers, no very 
marked distinction prevails between the plumage of the 

moD in the fur-countries as high as the sixtieth parallel; slender- 
ehanks sandpiper (7*. himantopiu, Bonap. ?) ; semipalmated sand- 

6 'per ( T. gemipalmata, Wils.) ; purple sandpiper ( T. maritmOf 
ninn.) ; dunlin ( T. alpinoy Penn. j; Schuitz*s sandmper ( T. ScMn- 
xii, Brehm.) ; pigmy sandpiper ( T» tnintUoy Lei^er) ; dinunutive 
sandpiper (T. ptuiUa, Wils.;; knot (T. cinereoy Linn.^; semipal- 
mated tatler (Totanus semipcUmatus, Temm.); tell-tale ( T. vocf- 
ferus, Sahine; ; yellow-shauKS tatler (7*. flampes, Vieillot) ; red- 
shank or gam bet ( T. calidrisj Bechst) ; Bartram's tatler ( T. Bar- 
tramius, Temm.) ; white-tailed tatler ( T* ochropusy Temm.); ffreen- 
romp tatler ( T. chloropypiusy VieilL) ; ereat-marbled godfwit (Lt- 
mosafedooy Vieill.); Hudsonian godwit (L. Hudsonica^ Swains.); 
New York «)dwit {Scolopax NovoboracenMsy'Wils.)^ DrummonaB 
snipe (Sc, Drummondii, Swains^ ; Wilson's snipe (Sc» Wiisonih 
Temm.); yellow-breasted rail (Hailus Novoboracensisy Bonap); 
Carolina raU (R, Carolinus, Bonap.) ; American coot (Fwica 
Americatia, Gmel); Wilson's phalarope {Ph» Wilsoniiy Sab.); 
hyperborean phalarope (P/i. hvperboreusy Lath.); flat>failled phala- 
rope (Ph. fulicariusy Bonap.). 

* IllustratioDS of Zoology, toL i., introdnctorj letter-press to 
plate 3. 
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sexes. The young differ considerably from the adults, 
and seldom attain the perfect plumage till the lapse of one 
or two seasons. 

North America produces several grebes (genus PodU 
ceps) and sea^wallows {Sterna). About a dozen differ- 
ent kinds of gull {Larus) inhabit both the barren shores 
and inland swamps of the fur-countries. A beautiful 
species called the fork-tailed gull {Larus Sabinii) is here 
represented. 

This bird was discovered by Captain Edward Sabine on 
a group of three low rocky islands^ about twenty miles 
frran Uke mainland^ off the west coast of Greenland. 
" They flew with impetuosity towards persons approach, 
ing their nests and young; and when one bird of a pair 
was killed^ its mate^ though separately fired at^ continued 
on wing dose to the spot where it lay."* The fork-tailed 
or Sabine gull is one of the most el^ant of the genus. 
Its colours^ though sufficiently contrasted for variety and 
liveliness of effect, are finely harmonized. The colour of 
the head assumes a considerable variety of appearances, 
according to the direction and degree of light in which it 
is examined ; — a tinge of black, brown, blue, or purple, 
seeming altematdy sufiused over the deep lead-colour 
which forms the prevailing tone by which the parts are 
usiuJly characterized. There appears to be no difference 
in the phmiage of the sexes, but the female is rather less 
in file. A solitary example of this species was met in 
Prince Regent's Inlet during Sir Edward Parry's first 
▼oyage, and in the course of the second voyage many 
were <^tained on Melville Peninsula. The^ arrive in 
high northern latitudes in June, and take their departure 
southwaids as early as the month of August. 

As an example of the northern ducks, we shall confine 
ourselves to the Rocky Mountain golden-eye {Clangula 
Barravi, Rich, and Swains.), a species distinguished from 
our common golden-eye by the head and upper portion of 
the neck being of a pansy-purple colour, with a large 
crescent-shaped spot of white before each eye. The white 
speculum of the wing is separated from a band of the 
same colour on the coverts by a black stripe. It is dedi- 
cated to Mr Barrow of the Admiralty, our chief promo- 
ter of those important gec^raphical cUscoveries, from the 

• Linn. Trans., voL xii. p. 522. 
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successful conduct of which such essential benefits have 
resulted to zoological science. 

It appears that the swan lately discovered^ or at least 
identified as new to the records of British omitholc^, and 
described by Mr Yarrell* under the name of Bewick s swan 
{Cygnus Bewickii), is an inhabitant of the seacoast within 
the Arctic circle of America. It is much later in its northern 
migratory movements than its cong^er the trumpeter, 
swan (C. buccinator). According to Lewis and Clarke^ 
it winters near the mouth of the Columbia. Its nest is 
described by Captain Lyon (than whom few describe in 
a more agreeable manner) as built in a peat-moss^ and 
being nearly six feet long, four and three quarters wide^ 
two feet high exteriorly^ and with a cavity in the inside 
of a foot and a half in diameter. The ^gs were farown- 
ish-white, clouded with a darker tint A more conunon 
species of swan in the interior of the fur- countries is the 
trumpeter above named. The great bulk of the skins 
imported by the Hudson's Bay Company pertain to this 
species. 

The white pelican {PA onoerotalus) is fiequent in the 
fur-countries as lugh as the sixty-first paralleL It haunts 
eddies beneath cascades^ and destroys a great quantity of 
carp and other fish. 

The great northern diver {Colymbus glacialis) is met 
with in considerable numbers in all the lakes of the inte- 
rior^ though seldom observed either in Hudson's Bay or 
along the shores of the Arctic Sea. It flies heavily, but 
swims with great swiftness. The black-throated species 
(C Arcticus), on the other hand, though common on the 
coasts of Hudson's Bay, more rarely makes its way into 
the interior. Most of the guillemot tribe ( Uria troUe, 
Brunnichii, grylle, and alle) frequent the Arctic Seas of 
America. 

We shall here dose our account of the feathered races 
of these northern regions. 

* Linn. Trans., vol. xtL p. 445* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Some Account of the Fishes and other Zoological Produce 
tions of the Northern Regions of America. 

Stiii|^ii — Salmon — Trout — Char— Capelan— White Pish — Blue 
Fish — Herring — Pike — Burbot — Perch — Bull-head — Northern 
Insects-— Their Natural Preservation iirom Cold—More Northern 
Extension of Tropical Forms in America than in Europe — Bee? 
— Extension Westwards of the Honey-bee — Diptera — Melville 
Island Spider—- Butterflies. 

The fishes of the northern regions are of great importance 
as articles of food in countries where a nutritious diet is 
by no means easy to obtain ; and where^ as we have seen 
in the course of our historical disquisition, tripe de roche, 
burnt bones, and fur-jackets, are too frequenuy the sorry 
substitutes for better fare. We shall mention a few of the 
characteristic lands. 

A species of sturgeon called sterlet {Accipenser Ruthe.- 
nue) abounds in the Saskatchawan. The fishery at 
Cumberland House is most productive during the spring 
and summer. This is a much smaller species than the 
A. huso. An individual weighing 60 pounds is consi- 
dered large. 

' The Coppermine lUver salmon {Salmo Hemii) is shaped 
like a common salmon, with a somewhat larger head. Its 
size is inferior to that of the British salmon. It is cap. 
tured in great quantities in the leap at Bloody Fall, on 
the Coppermine, in the months of July and Au^st. 
Many varieties of trout also occur in the lakes and nvers 
of the northern parts of America ; but as the kinds which 
frequent our own otherwise well-known streams are still 
vaguely indicated by naturalists, the reader need not won- 
der that we have little definite information to communi- 
cate r^arding those of such far distant lands. The In- 
dians £) not appear to designate theVi tcoaX& V] ^^^^js^^ 
appeOatioDB, but use a general term ; — tk« d««& ^ "^^^sw 
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nammacooi, the Chipewyans thhoeennneh, and the Es- 
quimaux wrkallook. The vividness of their spots and 
markings seems to vary with the season ; and the cdoar 
and consequent condition of the flesh are likewise liable 
to change. They attain at times to an enonnoos size; 
Dt Richardson frequently observed trouts weighing 40 
pounds. In Manito or God's Lake^ they are reported to 
attain the size of 90 pounds. A species nearly allied to 
the char {S. alpinus), but with the tail more forked, and 
a blunter snout, was taken in a lake in Melville Island. 

The capelan or lodde {S. Grcenlandicus) was ob- 
served in large shoals along the shallow shores of Ba- 
thurst's I nlet The white fish ( Coregonus albui) is named 
thloowk by the Copper Indians, and tiitameg by die 
traders. It varies in weight from three to ei^t pcnmds, 
and sometimes attains even a much greater dze. It 
abounds in every lake and river of the American Arctic 
Regions, and forms a most delicious food, being eaten 
wimout satiety as almost the sole article of diet at some 
of the trading-posts for a series of years. Back's grayling 
(C. signifer) is the poisson hleu of the fur-dealers. This 
beautiful flsn prefers the strong rapids, and rises eageily 
at the artificial fly. It was found during the first expe- 
dition only in the clear rivers to the normward of Great 
Slave Lake, and measures about 16 inches exclusive of 
the caudal fin. The common herring {Clupea Haren^ 
gus) was caught in Bathurst Inlet early in die month of 
August; and pike {^Esox lucius?) are common in all 
the lakes. The burbot {Gadus lota) is likewise a fre- 
quent fish in every lake and river. It preys indiscrimi^ 
nately on whatever other species it is able to sin^dlow^ 
and in the spring its stomach is generally crammed widi 
cray-fish to such a degree as to distort the shape of its 
own body.* It is litde prized as food. There is a kind 
of perch, sufficiently common about Cumberland House, 
which resembles our common perch in shape, but at the 
same time differs in several respects from the European 
species. Its length to the caudal fin is about 19 inches. 
A peculiar cottus (C. polaris, Sabine), similar in its 
habits to C. gobio, was found to occur abundantly on the 
shores of North Georgia, in pools of water left by the 
ebbing of the tide. The lai^est were not more than two 

• Appendix to Franklin's First Journey, p. 724. 
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inches long.* The sdx^homed bull-head ( C. heaacomis), 
is also frequent in the Arctic Sea8.t 

We have little to say of the insects of the northern regions. 
Cold is in goieral adverse to the production and increase 
of insect Me, and even temperate climates are much less 
productive than tropical and equatorial r^ons^ in relation 
to those tiny tribes. It is probable^ however^ that the 
distribution of many northern species is still unknown. It 
was formerly supposed that in Iceland there were none, 
and that even in Norway there were very few, and their 
absence from those countries was attributed to excess of 
cdd. Horrebow contradicted this opinion in regard to 
Icdand, and although Dr Hooker in his interesting '^ Re- 
collections" of a tour in that island states that he met with 
feWyX yet Olafsen and Povalsen, during their residence 
there, collected 200 different species in one small valley.) I 
Otho Fabridus resided six years in Greenland, and 
collected only 63 ^oecies of the insect class, properly so 
called.§ In the stfll higher latitude of Winter Harbour, 
where Sir Edward Parry sojourned, only six species of 
insects were collected from the beginning of the month of 
September till the August following. In Greenland, ac- 
cording to Mr Kirby, every order di insect has its repre- 
sentatives, except Orthoptera and Hemiptera; but in Mel. 
ville Island, besides these deficiencies, neither coleopterous 
nor neuropterous species were observed; and even the 
mosquito, that shrill tyrant of the Lapland plains, appears 
to have ceased from troubling along those hyperborean 
diores. It must, however, be borne in mind, that insects 
can escape the extremes of cold not only, as Mr Madeay 
observes, by passing certain periods in the pupa or torpid 
state, but also by being whUe in that state usually buried 
in the earth, where they are but slightly sensible even of 
the most extrane rigour of winter. " What diey chiefly 
require is the presence of heat during some period of 
their existence ; and the greater, within certain limits, is 

* Sa]^)leiiient to the Appendix to Parry^s First Voyage, p. 213. 

Y For some notices orsheUs and other invertebrate animals of 
the Arctic Regions, consult the Supplement above named. See 
also a List of Zoophytes by Dr Fleming, in the Appendix to Cap- 
tain Party's Secoiui Voyage to the Arctic Regions. 

^ First edition, p. 272. || Voyage en Islande, t. i. 

g Fauna Gnpnlandica* 
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the heftt, the more active will be their vital principle. On 
the American continent the extremes of heat and cold in 
the course of the year are, as is well known, incomparably 
greater than in places of the same latitude in Europe. 
We may therefore readily conceive how particular fami- 
lies of insects will inhabit a wider range of latitude in the 
former country than in the latter. We see also how in- 
sects may swarm in the verv coldest climates, such as 
Lapland and Spitzbergen, where the short summer can 
boast of extraordinary rises in the thermometer; because 
the energy of the vitu principle in such ftnitnalg ig^ with- 
in certain limits, proportionate to the degree of warmth to 
which they may be subjected, and escapes in a manner 
the severe action of cold."* It is on the above principles 
also that Mr Macleay accounts for what certainly at first 
seems an extraordinary circumstance in the geography of 
insects; namely, that their tropical structure extends 
much further north in America than in Europe, — (hat is, 
in a manner directly the reverse of that which has been 
noted by botanists to occur in the vegetable kingdom. 
WTien we examine Copris camifex, Cetonia nitida, Ru- 
tela S^unctata, and other insects from the neighbour- 
hood of New York, and compare them with species of 
the same families from Brazil, we shall find their dif^- 
ence of structure infinitely less than that which would re- 
sult from a comparison of the entomological productions of 
the environs of Madrid with those of the banks oi the 
Congo. 

Mr Macleay admits, that although in his opinion die 
insect tribes suffer less in cold climates than plants, it does 
not therefore follow that the prevalence of oold has no ef- 
fect in relation to the destruction or prevention of insect 
life. In truth the diminution of the number of species 
becomes very conspicuous as we advance towards the 
poles. But this the learned author of the fforw EnUmo^ 
logicce supposes to be owing rather to the short continiu 
ance of the summer warmth, than to the lowness of its 
existing degree. In accordance with this view we cer. 
tainly find that many insects, such as gnats, mosquitoes, 
&c. which pass their larva state in water, — thus avoiding 
the extremest cold, and whose existence in the perfect 
state being naturally ephemeral, must therefore suffer 

■^ ■ ~"' ™ — ■■■■■- II ■^ ■■■ I «■■■■■■ t^^^m^^^^^^^mmm^mm^mmm^'^ 

* Horse Entomologies^ paK i» p. 4& 
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little from the shortness of summer^ — are nowhere moie 
troublesome than among the moors and marshes of the 
North. On the other hand the nmnber of coleopterous 
gpecies^ which^ being naturally longer livedo require a 
greater continuance of warmth^ is sensibly diminished 
amid those dreary wastes.* 

Several specimens of a species of caterpillar were found 
in Melville Island. They occurred in the vicinity of Salijc 
Arctica and Saxifragd oppositifolia, and a new moth 
{Bombyx Sabini, K.) was found in a swampy part of 
the ishmd. The honey-bee {Apis mellifica) is supposed 
to be not an indigenous, but an imported species in 
America. Our land expeditions did not observe its occur- 
rence to the north of Canada. The Americans have now 
settled the Missouri, as far as the 95th meridian, and it is 
probable that the New England men, in their journeys 
westward, carried hives along with them. According to 
Mr Warden, the honey-bee was not found to the west- 
ward of the Mississippi prior to the year 1797 ; but it 
is now well known, and has been so for a considerable 
dme, as high up the Missouri as the Maha nation ; having 
proceeded westward 600 miles in fourteen years.t Such a 
distance seems great for these tiny creatures to advance by 
die ordinary process of swarming, even supposing that the 
flight of the new colonies was invariably in a western di- 
rection. It is at the rate of 43 miles a-year ; but they 
have perhaps been smitten by the Yankee passion of settling 
beyond the clearings. J! A wild bee {Apis alpina. Fab. Bom^ 
bus Arcticus, E.) of a black colour, with the base and 
apex of the thorax and the anterior half of the abdomen 
pale yellow, is very common within the Arctic Circle. || 
^' Scarcely any genus of the insect creation has so large a 
range as this of Bombus, It is found in the Old World 

• Ilad. p. 46. 

•f* Statistical) Political, and Historical Account of the United 
States of America, vol iii. ]^ 139. 

% Dr Richardson lately informed me that in the course of his 
northern journey he saw some bees in very high latitudes resem- 
bling our common humble bee, but that he did not at tiie time as- 
certain the exact species, and the circumstances under which he was 
thou placed unfortunately prevented his preserving specimens of 
the scKRker insects. 

II The insect above alluded to is a distinct species from the Apis 
alpina of Linn., which is black, with the upper side of the abdo- 
men, all bat the base, covered with ferruginous hair. 
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and in the New, — and from the limits of phflenogamous 
vegetation to the equator ; but its metropolis appears to 
be within the temperate zone. The range of the species 
in question seems limited by the Arctic Cirde, and to go 
from Greenland only westward, for it does not appear to 
have been seen in Lapland or Iceland,* or other easton 
(larts of that cirde/'t 

Of the dipterous tribes we shall here mention only the 
Chironomus polaris of Kirby. The body is of a deep 
black, somewhat hairy. The antenns are plumose. The 
wings are rather shorter than the body, <^ a milky hue, 
with prismatic reflections, and the marginal nervuies 
Uack. The abdomen is slender and hairy. This species 
seems allied to the Tipula stereoraria ik De Geer, bat 
exceeds it by twice the size. Along with Ctenophora 
Parrii it may be said to replace the Cuiiees or gnats wliidi 
prove so troublesome to navigators and traveUers up to a 
certain high latitude. The species of the genus Chirono- 
miL9, more especially, are often seen in our own country 
dancing in the sunb^uns even during the depth of winter, 
when CvJex is benumbed ; and it was therdTore to be ex- 
pected, a priori, that the former would occupy a higher 
range, and approach nearer the pole than the latter. On 
the last day of Captain Parry's attempt to reach the Nordi 
Pole over tne ice, a spedes of Aphis was found in lat 82° 
^6' 44", about 100 noiles from the nearest known land^ 
This may be considered as the extreme northern boun- 
dary of insect life. 

A small spider was seen in great abundance in Mel- 
ville Island, running on the ground, as well as on various 
plants, and leaping when almned. Mr Kirby had an op- 
portunity of examining only a single specimen, which 
was so defective from injury that he could not name with 
certainty the genus to wmch it bdonged ; but from its 
leaping propensities it was inferred to belong to Salticus 
of Latreille. To whatever genus it pertains, the specific 
name of Melvillensis is now bestowed upon it 

Mr Scoresby brought a few insects from the east coast 
of West Greenland. Among these were two butterflies. 

* Hooker^s Recollections of Iceland, 1st edition, p. 34. 

i* Supplement to the Appendix to Captain P&ny^ First Voyagei 

X Narrative of ui A^ttemi^t to reach the North Pde in Boats. 



PapiKo pakem, Umi. (Fan. «wr. lOftl), md Fmfi&> 
dta,Liim.(Fab.lfa/.nuLD.pL€l,a.3i^l). Boch of these 
were enmncfated for die firat time ai pwnlw Imbik of Greep- 
land in the accoum of hk Yoyaer ; for die onlr butterfly 
met widi OD ddier rowt bj Fahriftm mv t&e Papiiio 
TuUia of MuDer.* 

The entxMDologj of die nordiaii portioos of the mam- 
land of America is ai jet known onljthroag^ a lew Tagoe 
and superficial nodees from whidi we can dedoee no po- 
sitive resohsy and widi iducfa we therefore deem it mi- 
necessary to tzooble die reader. We e^iect ere long a 
Yaluable contribotion on the snbject from the skilfril pen 
ofMrKirby.t 

* Sooresby's Jounud of a Yo^i^ to the Northern Whale-fish- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Characterutic Feature* in ^he Botany qf the Northern 

Regions of America, 

Mr Brown^s Observatkws on the relative Pix^xirtioiis of the Two 
great Divisions of Phamoeamoas Plants — Beantifiil small Willow 
from East Greenland — Notices of the more remarkaUe Species 
collected by Dr Richardson— Galium Unctoriitm — Cornns Alba 
— Phlox Kfoodii — Viburnum Edule — Azalea NndicanliB — ^L^hm 
Philadelphicum — Epilobinm Ai^nstifidinm — Ledum latifolima— 
L. Palustre — Prunus Virginiana — Pyjros Ovalis— Crepis Nana— 
Cineraria Congesta — Pinos Nigra— r. Alba— P. BwAinana— P. 
Microcarpa — r. Lambertiana — EmpetrumNiffrum — MyncaGale 
— Populus Trerada — Populus Balsamifera — Jimipems Frostrata 

Splachnum Mnioides— Dicranum Elongatum — Gjrophora pro- 

boscidea— Hyperborea Pennsylvanica, Mecklenbergii, vellea— 
Cetraria Richardsonii — Focus Ceranoides — Difficulties in the De- 
termination of Arctic Species — Plants recenUy introduced to the 
British Gardens— Lathyrus Decaphyllus — Eutoca Franklinii— 
Lupinus Littoralis— ClaJnda Pulchella— GerardiaCaratata— New 
Dodecatheon — Andromeda Tetragona — Menziesia JSmpetrilbiia 
—Azalea Lapponica — Dryas Drummondia* 

Although^ as a subject of scientific and philosophical in- 
vestigation^ botany yields in interest to none of the other 
branches of natural history^ and although a great poet 
and profound observer of nature has asserted that 

<< To him the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,^ 

yetj owins to the extension which we have assigned to the 
zoological department^ our space we fear will scarcely 
suffice for more than a cursory sketchy even with the to- 
tal exclusion of all lachrymose affection. Several of our 
best botanists have, of late years, devoted a portion of 
their attention to the fiora of the Northern R^ons of 
America ; but the subject has as yet made little progress 
beyond the indispensable preliminary of correct, though 
probably not yet completed, catalogues of certain districts. 
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From these it is scarcely possible at present to select any 
such general features as would interest the majority of 
our raiders ; but we shall in the mean while indicate the 
sources from which those who incline to investigate this 
branch of science may derive the most ample and accu. 
rate information. 

A Ust of plants^ collected in Melville Island by the of- 
ficers of the first Polar voyage, has been published by 
Mr Brown^ with characters and descriptions of the new 
species.* This account was made up from the herbaria 
of Captain Sabine^ Mr Edwards, Mr James Ross, Captain 
Parry, Mr Fisher, and Mr Beverley, whose names are 
here given in the order of the extent of their collections. 
Great difficulty was experienced by Mr Brown in deter, 
mining many of the species, either from their extremely 
variable character or the incomplete condition of the 
specimens, and occasionally also from the want of au. 
thentic individuals of an identical or analogous nature 
from other countries, with which the recent acquisitions 
might be compared. The plan originally followed by the 
great Scotch botanist in the preparation of his list was 
more extensive than that finally executed. It included 
remarks on the state and relative proportions of the pri. 
mary divisions and natural orders to which these north, 
em plants pertained, — a comparison of that hyperborean 
v^etation with the productions of nearly similar climates, 
— and observations on the range of sudi species as were 
ascertained to be common to Melville Iskuid and other 
parts of the world. Towards the completion of that plan 
he had made considerable progress ; but he found eventu. 
ally that to have satisfactorily developed some of the sub- 
jects just named, would not only have required more time 
than he had then in his power to bestow, — ^but also a more 
ample stock of materials than was at that period within 
his reach. If then so skilful an observer was unable to 
exhibit any general views on the subject, we hold our. 
selves to stand excused for their absence from this depart, 
ment of our present publication. In the list referred to 
the reader will find descriptions of several new or imper. 
fectly .known genera and species, with admirable illustra- 
tive engravings from the unrivdled pencil of Mr Bauer. 

* Sapplement to the Appendix to Captam Parry^s First Voyage, 
London, 1824 
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In Mr Brown's earliest obsenrations on the interestiiig 
subject of the relative proportions of the two j^imarj di. 
visions of phsnogamous plants, he had arrived at ihe 
conclusion, that from 45® as feur as 60°, or periiaps 65° of 
north latitude, the proportion of dicotyledonous to mono- 
ootyledonous plants gradually diminished.* From a subse- 
quent consideration, however, of theUstof Greenlandpknts 
given by Professor Geisecke,t as wdl as from what be 
had been able elsewhere to collect, regarding the vegeta. 
tion of Alpine regions, he had supptosed it not imfn- 
bable that m still higher latitudes, and at cQrreqKmding 
heights above the level of the sea, the relative numbos d 
these two divisions were again inverted;;]: — in the list of 
Greenland plants just referred to, dicotyledones bdi^ 
to monocotyledones as four to one, or in nearly the eqni* 
noctial ratio; and in the vegetation of Spitsbergen, as 
far as it could be judged of mm the materialB hitherto 
collected, the proportion of dicotyledones appearing to be 
still further incrnised. This inversion in the cases now 
mentioned was found to depend at least as mndi on the 
reduction of the proportion of graminee, as on the increase 
of certain dicotyledonous families, espedaUy aaxifragec 
and crucifers. '' The flora of Melville Island, however, 
which, as far as relates to the two primary divisions of 
phsnogamous plants, is probably as much to be depend- 
ed on as any local catalogue hitherto published, leads to 
very different conclusions,— dicotyledones being in the 
present Ust to monocotyledones as five to two, or in as 
low a ratio as has been anv where yet observed ; while 
the proportion of grasses, mstead of being reduced, is 
nearly double what has been found in any other part 
of the world (see Humboldt in Diet des Sciences Nat 
tom. 18, table at p. 416), — this family forming one-fifth 
of the whole phsnogamous v^etation."|| 

Prior to the publication of the list, from the prefetory 
remarks to which the preceding is an extract, a short ca- 
talogue of plants, collected on the east coast of Greenland^ 
was publisned by Mr Scoresby, with some remarks by 



• Flinders' Voyage, ii. p. 638. 

-f- Article Greenlsuid, in Brewster's Encyclopedia. 

X Tuckey's Congo, p. 423. 

II Supplement 6t the Appendix to Captain Party's First Voyage, 

^o^« 
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Dr Hookar.* The female catkins of a willow^ allied to 
Salia arenaria of Smithy are described as extremely 
beautiful^ owing to the fine contrast between their almost 
black scales and the pure silky whiteness of their ger- 
mens. This was the only arborous plant met with by 
Mr Scoresby. Its mode of growth was singular; for 
although it expanded to the extent of several feet^ it so 
accommodated itself to the nature of that chilly climate^ or 
was so acted upon by its ungenial influence^ that it only 
roread laterally^ and was never observed to rise higher 
than two or three inches from the ground.t 

In the same year with the preceding^ the narrative of 
Sir John Fnmklin's first journey^ aheady so often re- 
ferred to^ made its appearance. The Appendix to that 
volume (No. vii. p. 729) contains a list of Worth Ameri- 
can plants by Dr Richiardson, which^ however^ is not 
given as containing any thing Uke a full catalogue of the 
nora of the district through which the expedition travel- 
led. During their summer journeys only a small portion 
of time could be allotted to botanical researches^ and the 
constant and more important duties of the officers pre- 
vented their aiding the doctor at all times in the coUec- 
tion of specimens^ as sedulously as they inclined to do. 
Under unavoidaUe circumstances^ of a very harassing 
nature^ a large proportion of plants may weO be supposed 
to have escaped their notice ; and the msastrous incidents 
attending their homeward journey across the Barren 
Grounds^ from the shores of the Arctic Sea^ forced them 
to leave behind the entire collections formed during the 
summer of 1821^ with the exception of a few specimens 
cdlected on the banks of the Coppermine River^ and 
which had previously been intrustoi to Mr Wentzel's 
care. Professor Schwsgrichen^ when in London^ named 
the musd^ and Dr Hooker undertook the examination 
of the hchenes and fungi. Nothing more need be said 
to stamp a high value on those portions of the catalogue. 

This list contains (besides a few specimens described in 

■^^^^■^■^M*— *i^i^^-^^—i ■— ^^« ■ ■■■■ ■■■■■■IIIIBM 11^ ■■■■■ !■ I»«W|<^I I 

* Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale-fishery, Ap- 
pendix, No. II. p. 410. 

•f In connexion with the last-named work the reader may also 
consult a Catalogue of Plants collected by William Jameson, Esq., 
surgeon, on tiie west coast of Greenland, drawn up by Dr Gre- 
ville, and published in the Memohrs <^ the Wernerian Society, 
scl, iSL p. 4S^ 
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the addenda by Mr Brown) above 660 species. These 
are referable to various classes in the fdlowing numerical 
proportions: — 

Amount of Species. Amotint of Spetier. 



Monandriay 3 

Diandriayp 6 

Triandria^ SI 

Tetrandna^ 9 

Pentandna, 61 

Hexandria, 26 

Heptandria, 1 

Octandria, 11 

Decandria, 38 

Dodecaodriay 1 

loosaDdriay. 26 

Polvandria^ 24 

Djaynamiay 16 

Tetradyiiaiilia, 23 



Monodelphia, I 

Diadclphik^ 23 

Syngenesiay 52 

GwToanApar B 

MoiuBcia, 39 

DiaKia, 24 

'"'^JS^. ,9 

Muaci, 73 

HepaticasyM ]& 

Licnenesy. 121 

Fungi, 19 

AlgsC) 5 



We shall briefly notice a few species^ remarkable for 
their economic or other uses. The juice of the Galium 
tinctorium is used indiscriminately with that of G. bore- 
ale, by the women of the Cree nation^ for the purpose of 
dying their porcupine quills. The lead^coloured fruit of 
Comus alba are called bear.berries (musqua-meena) by 
the Crees^ because the bear is known to feed and fatten on 
them. A new species of phlox was discovered by the 
expedition^ and named Phlox Hoodii, ^^as a small tribute/' 
Dr Richardson informs us^ '' to the memory of my la- 
mented friend and companion^ whose genius^ had his life 
been spared^ would have raised him to a conspicuous 
station in his profession^ and rendered him an ornament 
to any science to which he might have chosen to direct 
his attention." This beautiful plant is a striking or. 
nament to the plains in the neighbourhood of Carlton 
House^ where it forms large patches^ conspicuous from a 
distance. Th^ red berries of the Viburnum edule, named 
winter-berries by the Crees, were observed to^ be high- 
ly ornamental to the woods. The bruised bark of the 
root of Azalea nudicaulis is applied by the Indians to 
recent wounds. The Lilium Philadelphicum is called 
mouse-root by the Crees^ because the common mouse of 
their country (a species of campagnol) is known to feed 
upon its scaly bulbs. The Canadian voyagers use the 
young shoots of Epilobium angustifolium as a pot-herb, 
under the name of Vherbefret. The Ledum kUifolium, 
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sometimes used as tea^ is named kawkee-kee-pucquaw 

S evergreen^ or always leaves^ and also maskeg or me- 
idne^ because the natives think that the white residents 
drink its infusion as a medicine. The Ledum palustrey 
according to Dr Richardson^ forms a better substitute 
for tea than the plant just named. 

The Prunus Firginiana grows to be a handsome small 
tree^ rising on the sandy plains of the Saskatchawan to 
the height of 20 feet^ and extending as far north as Great 
Slave Lake^ where>, however^ it attains the height of only 
five feet. Its fruity known under the name of choke- 
dierry^ is not very edible in the recent state^ but forms a 
desirable addition to pemmican when dried and bruised. 
The Pyrua ovalis of Pursh is a common plant as far north 
as lat. 69^, and abounds in the plains of the Saskatchawan. 
Its wood is greatly esteemed by the Crees^ for the forma- 
tion of arrows and pipe-stems ; it is hence called bois de 
fleche by the Canadian voyagers. Its berries^ about the 
size of a pea^ are the finest fruit in the country^ and are 
used by me Crees under the name of Messasscootoom- 
meena, bo^ &esh and dried. They make excellent pud- 
dings. 

Among the Syngenesious plants we shall signalize only 
two examples. The Crepis nana, a singular species^ ap- 
pears to have been noticed hj the land-expedition only on 
the banks of the Coppermine River. The polar voy- 
agers collected it in Repulse Bay^ Five Hawser Bay^ and 
Lyon Inlet 

The Cineraria congesta, described by Mr Brown,* 
varies from three to seven inches in height. The leaves are 
sometimes merely imdulated, at other times furnished 
with long, spreading, sharp, unequal, tooth-like process- 
es. Generally the flowers are collected into a remark- 
ably compact head ; but in two specimens examined by 
Dr Hooker,t several of the flower-stalks spring singly 
from the axils of the leaves up the whole length of the 
stem; in which case they are mostly single-flowered, 
truncated, and leafy; but alwavs clothed, in common 
with the involucre, by a beautiful long and dense silky 
wool, by which character this species appears to be prin- 
cipally distinguished from C. paluatris. Specimens of 
tms plant were gathered by Dr Richardson in Bathurst 

• App. to Parry's First Voyage, p. 279. f Ibid. p. 397. 
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Inlet, on the Bhore of the Arctic Sea, on the 95th of July. 
According to Mr Edwards, the individuals in Captain 
Parry's collection, which have elongated flower-stalb, 
were drawn out by having been made to grow on bosid 
ship ; at least he has seen such treatment produce pre- 
cisely that effect ; and he adds that in its native v^ace of 
growth he never observed the plant otherwise man re- 
markably dense and crowded in its inflorescence. 

The black American 8pruce(i^'niM nigra^lMoih.) isfcnmd 
in swampy situations as far north as la^ 65°, where it ter. 
minatesalong with the Betulapapyracea. The white Ame- 
rican spruce (P. alba, Lamb.) is mentioned by Dr Ricfaaid- 
son as the most northern tree whidi came under his obser- 
vation. " On the Coppomine River, within 20 miles of 
the Arctic Sea, it attains the hei^t of 90 feet or moK. 
Its timber is in common usethrcmg^out the country, tnd 
its slender roots, denominated Watapeh, are indispouable 
tocanoe-makersfor sewing the slips of birch-bark together. 
The resin which it exudes is used for paying over the 
seams of the canoes ; and canoes for temporary purposes 
are frequently formed of its own bark. It is the only 
tree that the Esquimaux of the Arctic Sea have access to 
while growing, and the^ contrive to make pi^^y strong 
bows by joining pieces of its wood tc^ether."* Tne Scrub 
or gray pine {Pinus Banksiana, Lamb.), in dry sandy 
soils, prevails to the exclusion of all others. It is a hand- 
some tree with long, spreading, flexible branches, gene- 
rally furnished with whorled curved cones of many years' 
growth. It attains the height of 40 feet and upwards in 
favourable situations; but the diameter of its trunk is 
greater in proportion to its height than that of the other 
pines of tne country. It exudes less resin than P. alba. 
The Canada porcupme feeds upon its bark ; and its wood, 
from its lightness and the straightness and toughness of 
its fibres, is highly prized as canoe timbers. It was olv- 
served <m the route of the overland expedition as £tf 
north as lat 64^ ; but on the sandy banks of the Macken- 
zie it is said to attain to a still nigher latitude.t The 

* Appendix to Franklin's First Journey, p. 752. 

"Y Ibid. — This is the only American species that naktt any 
approach in habit and appearance to the Pinus sylvesinty con- 
monly /called the Scotch nr» A distinguished writer in the Qnar- 
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American larch (P. microoarpa, Lamb.) was observed in 
swampy situations from York Factory to Point Lake^ in 
lat. 66°, It was however of dwarfish growth in the last- 
named locality^ seldom exceeding the height of six or 
eight feet 

One of the most magnificent of the newly-discovered 
forest-trees of North America is Lambert's pine {Pinus 
Lambertiana, Douglas). Its principal localities are pro- 
bably to the south of the districts with which we are here 
more especially interested ; but as its northern boundaries 
are not yet known^ and as it forms in itself so fine a fea- 
ture in this department of botany^ we cannot leave it alto- 
^ther imnoticed. It covers large districts in Northern 
California^ about a hundred miles from the ocean^ in lat. 
43° norths and extends as far south as 4°. It grows spar- 
ingly upon low hills^ and the undulating country east of 
a rai^e of mountains^ running in a south-western direc- 
tion from the Rocky Mountains towards the sea^ where 
the soil consists entirely of pure sand. It forms no dense 
forests like most of the other pines of North America^ 
but is seen scattered singly over the plains^ more after the 
manner of Pinue reainoaa. The tnmk of this gigantic 
tree attains a height of from 150 to upwards of 250 feet^ 
varying from 20 to nearly 60 feet in circumference ; — ^thus 
fiur exceeding 

« The tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral." 

The stem is remarkably straight^ and is destitute of 
branches for about two-tnirds of its height. Thcf bark is 
xmcommonly smooth for such large timber ; of a light- 
brown colour on the souths and bleached on tiie north side. 
The branches are rather pendulous^ and form an open 
pyramidal head^ with tiiat appearance which is peculiar 
to the abies tribe. The leaves are rigid^ from four to five 
inches long, of a bright green colour, and grow in fives. 
The cones are pendulous from the extremities of the 
branches, and when ripe measure about 11 indies in cir- 

terly Review ascribed the deterioration of our plantations of the 
last-named tre^ to the circumstance of our nurserymen finding^ it 
cheaper to import cones from Canada, than to pay for gathenn§^ 
them in Braemar,— a chaise, however, fit>m which the trade must 
be fully and freely acquitted, as the Jrmm sylvestria does not in 
fact exist in America. 
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cumference at the thickest part^ and from 12 to 16 mdieB 
in length. The scales are hx^ rounded, and destitute of 
spines. The seeds are large, ei^t lines long and fom 
broad, of an oval form. Their kernel is sweet and d a 
pleasant taste. The timber is white, soft, and li^t. It 
abounds in turpentine reservoirs; its specific gravity is 
0'4>63; and the whole tree produces an abundance of am- 
ber.coloured resin. That which exudes from the tree 
when it is partiy burned loses its usual flavour, and 
acquires a sweet taste, in which state it is used by the 
natives as sugar, being mixed with tiieir food.* The 
seeds also are eaten when roasted, and they are likewise 
pounded into coarse cakes and stored for winter U8e.t 

Numerous species of willow occur in the Northern Re- 
gions of America, — ^they are not yet well defined. The 
plant which yields the whortieberry {Empetrum nigrum) 
is valuable in these inhospitable r^ons. Its fruit, after 
the first frosts, is juicy and very pleasant ; it is much 
sought after and carefully hoarded by the different kinds 
of marmot, and forms the autumnal food of that spedes 
of duck called Anas hyperhorea. The Indian women use 
the buds of Myrica gale to dye their porcupine quills. 
The American trembling poplar {Populus trepida) ocean 
from Hudson's Bay as far to the nortiiward of Great Slave 
Lake as lat 64°. It is found to bum better in a green 
state than any other tree of the country. The form of 

* Mr David Douglas, in Linn. Trans., voL xv., and Edin. New 
PhiL Jour., voL v. p. 401. 

*t* We trust that our accompUshed correspondent, Dr Traill of 
Liverpool, will excuse our making the following extract from (me 
of his private letters. " Have you seen Douglas ? I was greatly 
pleased with Iiis intelli^nce and modesty* He gave me a most 
interesting sketch of his travels beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
and a simple but apoalling' account of the privations of a traveller 
in that psurt of tlie jNew World. The contrast between the vege- 
tation oi the western and eastern sides of the chain is striking. Toe 
variety of oaks, juglandes, and elms, interspersed with magnolias 
and rhododendrons, form the striking peculiarities of the eastern^— 
but beyond the mountains only one species of oak is found, while 
neither elms, juglandes, nor magnolias occur, and only a single 
rhododendron* ft is, however, ue favourite haunt of the giant 
pine. He had measured several more than 250 feet high* — he saw 
some still taller, and took the circumference of a stem aenuded of 
its bark, which was 48 feet in circumference, and at 190 feet from 
its base still bore a circumference of 4^ feet. The anmuU ringf 
on one stem ^ere aacettamed to be nine hundred^* 

1 
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the leaf-stalk in this species is highly curious^ and heau. 
dfully accords with^ and accounts for, its continual mo- 
tion^ — ^the upper part being rounded^ and suddenly^ at 
its junction with tne leaf, becoming so thin and flat as to 
have scarcely sufficient strength to support it. The bal. 
earn poplar (P. balsamifera) may he said to grow to a 
greater circumference than any other species in these 
northern regions. Although it bums badly when green^ 
and gives little heat^ its ashes yield a ^eat quantity 
of potash. It was traced as far north as Great Slave 
Lake^ and the south branch of the Mackenzie has been 
named Riviere aux Liards from its frequent prevalence in 
that quarter. Great part of the drift-timber observed on 
the shores of the Arctic Sea belongs to this species of tree. 
It is called ugly poplar (matheh-meetoos) by the Crees. 

The fruit of the common juniper is known under the 
appellation of crowberry to the last-named nation ; and 
another species of that plants of almost equal frequency 
{Juniperus prostrata), grows dose to the ground^ and 
sends out flagelliform branches two yards long. 

Of the Musci we shall here mention the Splachnum 
mnioides which is very common on the Barren Grounds, 
where it forms little tufts, the roots of which are found 
always to include the bones of some small animal. Du 
cranum ehngatum likewise occurs on those desolate dis- 
tricts, where, with other species of the genus, it forms 
dense tufts very troublesome to pedestrians. These are 
called ^' women s heads" by the Indians, ^^ because," say 
the latter, '' when you kick them, they do not eet out of 
the way;" — a fine commentary on a life of unsophisticated 
nature, and a beautiful illustration of the refined ideas 
which prevail in countries 

^ Where wild in woods the noble savage runs.** 

Of the Lichenes, of which there are many species in 
these northern countries, we shall name a few examples. 
Gyrophora prohoscidea is found on rooks on the Barren 
Groimds, and is more abundant towards the Arctic Sea 
than O, hyperhorea» These two species, in common with G. 
Pennsylvanica and Mecklmbergii, were found in greater 
or less abundance in almost all rocky places throu^out the 
northern portions of the overland journey. Tney were 
all four used as food ; but as our travellers had not the 
means of extracting the bitter principle from them, they 
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proved iiyuriouB to several of the purty by inducing se- 
vere boweL-complaints. The Indians r^ect thcan J^ ex- 
cept 6. Meckienbergii, which^ when boiled along wiA 
fish-roe or other aninud matter, is agreeable and nutri- 
tious. The last-named lichen is, however, rather scarce od 
the Barren Grounds ; and Dr Richardson and his com. 
panions were obliged to resort to the other thre^ whidi, 
though they served the purpose of allaying the appetite, 
were found to be very inefficient in restoring or recmitiDg 
strength. The G. vellea is characteriatic of moist and 
shady rocks, and is consequently most luxuriant in woods. 
It forms a pleasanter food than any of the species we 
have named ; but it unfortunately occurs but spuingly oo 
the Barren Grounds, where its presence would be moA 
desirable. A new plant named Cetraria RidiardwBn by 
Dr Hooker, was found on these grounds generally in th^ 
tracks of the rein-deer. It did not appear to occur to the 
southward of the Great Slave Lake. About a score of 
fungi were picked up by our scientific travdlas. £x^ 
elusive of a conferva, and the fragment of a floridea, the 
Fueus ceranoides was the only al^ observed in the Arctic 
Seas.* 

The Appendix to Captain Parry's second voyage was 
published in 1825, and contains, among other Yuf^j- 
prized contributions, a botanical Appendix by Dr Hooker. 
When the extent of the collections examined by that ac- 
complished botanist is considered, a greater accession of 
new species might have been expected than actually oc- 
curred ; but this is perhaps to be explained by the cir- 
cumstance of the countries explored during the second 
voyage being as it were intermediate between those pie- 
viously examined, — Melville Island bdng to the north, 
and the continental portion of America, bordering the 
Arctic Sea, lying to the south of the districts to which 
we at present more immediately refer. This, in the opi- 
nion of Dr Hooker, diminished the probability of the oc- 
currence of many new species. In point of mere num- 
ber, however, the second collections very consideraUy 
exceeded those of the preceding voyage, — and this may 
be explained partly by the more southern latitude in 
which the plants were gathered, and partly by the length 
of time spent in those districts. J)t Hooker concaves 

* A3^^ii<^ to Franklin's First Joniney) p. 763. 
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ihst, as an ilhistratioii of the botanical productions of a 
r^on extending from between lat. 62° to 70° norths his 
catalogue may be n^arded as tolerably complete. The 
▼ariety of cr]^togamia is particularly ^eat^ and the her. 
tMiria were in sudi admirable order as to reflect the high- 
est credit on the skill and assiduity of the gentlemen by 
wb(Hn they were collected and preserved. 

'' It may not be amiss," Dr Hooker observes, " to no- 
tice bere the extreme difficulty which attends the deter- 
mination of what ought and what ought not to be consi. 
dered as good species among Arctic plants. Vegetables 
of our own more southern latitudes often assume, in those 
firigid r^ons, an aspect quite different from what we are 
accustomed to see them wear; and which, without refer, 
ring to a very extensive series of specimens, might well 
be supposed to afford decided marks of specific distinc- 
tion. Mr Brown seems to be .fully aware of this, and he 
speaks with caution of the identity of several of his new 
species. In more than one instance, after having drawn 
out a description of a supposed new individual, I have 
found cause to alter my opinion concerning it, and finally 
to consider it only as a variety of a well-known land ; 
nor shall I be surprised if future observations should show 
that my Saxifraga plantaginifolia must be united to S. 
niveUis, and my Chrysanthemum grandiflarum to C tno- 
darum, though at firat sight nothing can appear more dis. 
tinct."* 

We shall conclude this branch of the subject by a few 
miscdlaneous notices of recently.discovered species. 

The ten-leaved everlasting pea {Lathyrus decaphyUus) 
was foimd on the banks of the Saskatchawan by Dr 
Richardson and Mr Drummond. It is adorned by fine 
heads of flowers, of a bright* red colour before expan. 
sion, but which become purple as they open. This is an 
exceedingly ornamental plant, measuring about three feet 
in height. It was first raised in this country by Mr Pa- 
trick Neill of CanonmiUs, a gentleman well known for 
his encouragement of horticulture, and for his general 
attainments in many branches of natural science. 

Franklin's eutoca {Eutoca FrankHnifj.f This inte- 

* Appendix to PanVs Second Voyage to the Arctic Regions, 
p. 382. 
f Botanical Magazine, t. 2985, 
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resting annual waa discovered, by Dr Ridiardaon during 
the first overland expedition. It waa found growing in 
abundance amongst trees that had been destroyed by me; 
on the banks of the Missinnippi^ and waa named bv Mr 
Brown in honour of the leader cHf the gallant band.* It 
has now become well known in our gardens^ the seeds 
collected during the second expedition having been pretty 
generally distributed. It is a hardy plant, which recom- 
mends itself to notice by the profusion of its bright blue- 
coloured blossoms.t 

The seashore lupin {Lupinus UUoraiu),X This or- 
namental and hardy perennial waa discovered by Mr 
Dou^as, who found it " growing abundantly on the sea- 
shore of North-west America, from Cape Maidodno to 
Puget's Sound. Its tough branching roots are service- 
able in binding together the loose sand, and they are also 
used by the natives of the river Columbia as winter food, 
being prepared by the simple process of drawing them 
throu^ me fire until all their moisture is dissipated. 
The roots are then tied up in small bundles, and will keep 
for several months ; when eaten, they are roasted on the 
embers, and become farinaceous. The vernacular name 
of this plant is Somnuchtan; and it is the liquorice 
spoken of by Lewis and Clarke, and by the navigators 
who have visited the north-west coast of America." 

We may add that Mr Douglas has enriched our gar- 
dens by upwards of ten new species of this fine genus. 

Beautiful Clarkia {Clarkia pulcheUd).\\ TMs hardy 
annual deserves its specific name, as it is really one of the 
most beautiful whicn has been recently introduced to our 
gardens. It was first discovered by Mr Lewis on the Koos- 
koosky and Clarke Rivers, but was afterwards found by 
Mr Douglas extending from the great falls of the Colum- 
bia to the Rocky Mountains, and seeds were forwarded 
by him to the London Horticultural Society. The 
fiowers are generally of a fine lilac colour, but a pure 
white variety is also known. 

Mr Douglas discovered in the northern parts of Ame- 
rica, and introduced into the British gardens, about fif- 
teen new species of Pentstemon, all o^ whidi are oma- 



* Addenda to Appendix to Franklin's First Journey, p. 764, and 
tab. 27. 
t Dt HooVeT, m^i. Mag. X Ibid. 1 2992. 1| Ibid. 1 2918. 
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mental^ and many exceedingly beautiful herbaceous plants. 
To the same intelligent and mdefatigable collector we are 
also indebted for several fine species of (Enothera or tree- 
primrose. We owe to Dr Richardson and Mr Drum- 
mond the introduction to our gardens of the following 
species : — viz. Gerardia capitata, a handsome perennial ; 
an apparently new species of Dodecatheon, which has 
flowered this summer in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden ; 
Andromeda tetragona, Menziesia empetrifolia, Azalea 
Lapponiea (three very beautiful small shrubby plants)^ 
and Dryas Drutnmondii, The last-named plant bears 
yellow flowers. Of the other two known species of the 
genus, one of which is a native of the mountains of 
Scotland, the flowers are white. 
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CHAPTEB X. 

Sketch of the Geologieal Features of some of the Northern 

Districts of America. 

Frozen Sabsoil of HqcImb's Bay — ^PrimitiTe ^Rocks of Hayes Bi- 
ver — Hill Rirer — Borden of Knee Tiwke * RemaAaMe Rod- 
island of Magnetic Iron Ore — Lake Win^eg — Limestone IXs- 
trict — Port Cnipewyan — Carp Lake — Gumss Fofmation of the 
Ban«n GroundHtfanspareSt Wjiter. of Great Bear Lake- 
Fort Franklin — Bear Lake Rrrer — Lignite Fonnation of Mac- 
kenzie River — Spontaneous Fure — I^pe-day — AlhiTud Idands 
at the Month or the Mackenzifr— ^Coimer Monntains— Coppn^ 
mine River — Islands of the Arctic Ben A rctic 9iore— €ape 
Barrow — Galena Point — Moore's Bay— Bankes' Feninsnla—Bur- 
ry's Island — Cape Croker — Point TnmagBin^ General Ocoff- 
rence of the New Red Sandstone — Hood% River — ^Wilboftne 
Falls — Gneiss Formation — General Summary. 

The great extent of country traversed by our overiand 
adventurers^ the dreary continuance of that universal snow, 
which so long rendered the surface of the earth in many 
places almost inaccessible^ the frequent journeys in canoes, 
and the difficulties which almost perpetually prevailed in 
the way of transporting weighty articles^ prevented a 
complete or verv satisfactory knowledge beii^ obtained 
of the geological structure of tiie Northern Regions of 
America.* For the reasons stated below^ we shall here 

* In the first volume of the Edinbui^h Cabinet Library, en- 
titled, ^ Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Seae 
and R^ons," the reader will find a chapter on Arctic Geology by 
Professor Jameson, in which the characteristic formations oTChe- 
rie Island, Jan Mayen's Island, Spitzbergen, Old Greoiland, ai^ 
the various insular and continental shores explored by the expedi- 
tions under Captains Ross and Parry, are described and commoited 
on. So far^ therefore, as r^ards many of the great North-eastern 
Re^ons of America, we beg to refer the reader to Professor Jame- 
son^s skiliiil summary. See also Observations <hi the Rock Speci- 
mens collected during the First Polar Vovag^ by Charles Konig^ 
Esq. SuppVemfiiiit \o li^e K\)^\^i^^ i^ 247* 
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confine our obfiervations to certain restricted districts of 
those regions. 

Between the fifty-sixth and fifty-eighth parallels the 
western shores of Hudson's Bay are extremely flat^ and 
the depth of water decreases very gradually on approach- 
ing them. Dr Richardson states that in seven fathoms 
of water the tops of the trees are just visible from a ship's 
deck. Large lx)ulder-stones are scattered over the beach^ 
and sometimes form shoals as far as five miles from shore. 
These are^ of course^ troublesome and dangerous to boats. 
Hayes and Nelson Rivers enter Hudson's Bay about the 
central portion of this quarter. They are separated on 
reaching the coast merely by a low alluvial point of land^ 
on which York Factory is stationed. A low and uni- 
formly swampy aspect characterizes the surrounding 
country^ and the banks of Hayes River at least for fifty 
miles iidand. The upper soil presents a thin stratum of 
half-decayed mosses^ immediately imder which we find 
a thick bed of tenacious and somewhat slaty bluish clay 
oontaining boulder-stones. Forests^ consisting chiefly of 
spruces^ larches^ and poplars^ occur^ but the individual 
trees^ except under local drcumstanoes of a favourable 
nature^ are of small size. 

The subsoil is generally frozen^ and as it consequently 
retains a great deal of the surface-water^ swamps of 
sphagna and other mosses are always being formed ; but 
the bright summer days^ though long, are few^ and as 
v^;etation thus decays but i£>wly^ Tittle peat occurs. 
During a favourable season the ground thaws to the depth 
of about four feet ; but there still remains, it is said, a 
frozen bed of ten or eleven feet, beneath which we find 
loose sand. As the earth is not thus permanently frozen 
in the interior countries of North America, the ungenial 
condition of the soil about York Factory ought probably 
tabe attributed to the neighbourhood of the sea, which is 
too much encumbered wiSi ice during winter to mitigate 
the severity of those naturally frost-bound regions, and 
being laden along shore with numerous icebergs and other 
insulated masses^ even to the middle of August, must of 
course diminish the intensity of the summer heat* 

The boulder-stones just mentioned show that there 



• Appendix to Franklin's First Jonrney to the Shores of^? 
Polar Sea, p. 499. 
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occur in the district of Hayes River aeyeral primiHve 
rocks, such as red granite^ hornblende rock^ gneiss, and 
syenite; of the transition dass, graywacke; and oi the 
secondary class, red sandstone, — bdonging probably to the 
new red sandstone formation, in which is induoed the 
rothegende and variegated sandstone. Two idnds of lime- 
stone likewise occur m this district. 

The banks of Steel River, the principal branch of the 
Hayes, present the same general characters as those d the 
stream into which it flows. The same may be said of 
Fox and Hill Rivers, the union of which forms the Sted 
River. However, on the lower parts of Hill River the 
banks are more varied in their outlines, and rising mate 
precipitately and from a narrow channel, thev attain to an 
elevation of nearly 200 feet About a mile below the 
Rock Portage, that is, about 100 miles from the sea, 
rocks first occur in situ. They consist of gneiss, and 
rise in the channel of the river irom beneath lofty banks 
of day. This gneiss formation seems to extend to Lake 
Winipeg, and contains subordinate beds and veins of 
granite, and beds of hornblende rock, and mica-slate. 
At the Swampy Portage a bed of red felspar occurs. It 
contains small grains of epidote, and at the Upper Portage 
hornblende-slate wasobserved, alternating with gray gneiss, 
slightly intermingled with hornblende, together wim beds 
of quartz rock containing precious garnets. At the Lower 
Portage on Jack River (the name of Hill River after 
crossing Swampy Lake) a red granite occurs. The rocks 
on Jack River are low, with a very spare covering of soil ; 
the woods are thin, and the surrounding country flat 
The borders of Knee Lake present similar characters ; but 
in one spot which was examined on account of its ez^ 
hibiting a more luxuriant growth of trees, the soil was 
still thin, but the subjacent rock consisted of primitive 
greenstone, with disseminated iron pyrites. '' About half 
a mile from the bend or knee of the lake," says Sir John 
Franklin, " there is a small rocky island, composed of 
magnetic iron ore, which afiects the magnetic needle at 
a considerable distance. Having received previous infor- 
mation respecting this circumstance, we watched our com- 
passes carefully, and perceived that they were affected at 
the distance of three hundred yards, both on the ap- 
proach to and departure from the rock: on decreasing 
the distance they became gradually more and more un- 
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Steady^ and on landing they were rendered useless ; and 
it was evident that the general magnetic influence was 
totally overpowered hy the local attraction of the ore. 
When Eater's compass was held near to the ground^ on 
the north-west side of the island^ the needle dipped so 
much that the card could not he made to traverse hy any 
adjustment of the hand ; hut on moving the same com- 
pass ahout thirty yards to the west part of the islet^ the 
needle hecame horizontal^ traversed n'eely^ and pointed to 
the magnetic north/'* 

We are indehted to Sir Alexander Mackenzie for the 
valuable observation^ that the principal lakes in these 
northern quarters are interposed between the primitive 
rocks and the secondary strata which lie to the westward 
of them. Of this Lake Winipeg affords a good example. 
It is a long narrow sheet of water^ bounded on its eastern 
side by primitive rocks^ which are mostly granitic^ whilst 
horizontal limestone strata form its more indented western 
shore. 

The north shore of Lake Winipeg is formed into a 
peninsula by Play-Green Lake and Limestone Bay. 
Steep cliffs of day are here prevalent^ similar to those 
which preceded the gneiss in Hill Kiver^ but containing 
rather more calcareous matter. The b^ch is composed 
0f calcareous sand^ and fragments of water-worn lime- 
stone^ of which there are two kinds^ — ^the one yellowish- 
white^ dull^ with conchoidal fracture and translucent 
edges; the other bluish and yeUowish-gray^ dull^ with an 
earthy fracture and opaque. Dr Richardson did not ob- 
serve any rocks of the former Idnd in aitu in this neigh- 
bourhood^ although cliffs of the latter were apparent on the 
west side of Limestone Bay^ and continued to bound the 
lake as far as the mouth of the Saskatchawan^ and were 
reported to spread down the whole of its western shore. 

The extension of the limestone deposite of Lake Wini- 
p^, in a westerly direction^ has not been ascertained^ but 
it has been traced as far up the Saskatchawan as Carlton 
House^ where it is at least 280 miles in breadth. 

This limestone extends over a vast tract of country^ 
and may in general be characterized as compact^ spHnty, 
and yellowi^-gray. It is very testaceous^ and large por- 
tions of it are entirely composed of bivalve shells. In 

* Jouraey to the Shores of the Polar Sea, p. 36. 
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the journey up the Saskatdiawan it was traced to Ae 
Neepewan, — a distance of 300 miles, — ^where it is either 
succeeded or covered by clifis of calcareous day. It is 
probable that the limestone formatioii not only eztendB 
over a vast portion of the plains, but also nms parallel to 
the Rocky Mountains as far as Mackenzie River. Be- 
tween it and the Rockv Mountains, rocks of the coal for. 
mation occur; and beds of burning coal have been known 
for many years on the upper parts of the Saskatchawu, 
as well as on the last-named river. One of the most 
marked characteristics of the limestone formation is the 
entire exclusion of foreign beds. It was never observed 
in association with any other rock, except, peihaps, on 
Elk River, where it appeared in contact with compact 
earthy marl and slaggy mineraLpitch, or bitominoos 
sandstone; and on Coppermine River, where roDed fiag- 
ments of a similar stone were found connected vndi layers 
of dark flinty slate. Salt springs and lakes exist nom 
twelve to twenty miles to the northward of Carlton House. 

In Athabasca Lake Sir John Franklin's party came 
again upon the edge of the primitive formation. Fort 
Chipewyan seemed to stand upon a granite rock, and 
a little to the eastward a reddish granite is associated with 
gray gneiss. Granite is the most abundant rock on Slave 
River ; but it disappears about a mile and a half bdow 
the Portage des Noyes, and the banks from thence to 
Slave Lake are alluviaL At the mouth of the Ydbw 
Knife River, and in Lake Prosperous, mica-slate pre- 
vaUed ; and between Rocky and Carp Lakes the granite 
contains many beds of mica-slate, often passing into day- 
slate. Here the country is tolerably wooded, and white 
spruce occupy the rocky situations, Pinus Banksiana the 
sandy spots, and aspen the low moist places.* 

At Carp Lake the hills are of lower altitude, the valleys 
are less fertile and have fewer trees, and these features 
seem to characterize the commencement of the gneiss 
formation, which extends over the great district to the 
eastward of the Coppermine River, termed by the Indians 
the Barren Grourids, The soil is inimical to almost 
every species of vegetation. The summits of the hills 
about Fort Enterprise are composed of a durable red 

* Appendix to Franklin's First Journey to the Sh<H«8 <^ the 
Polar Sea, p. 620. 
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granite, and large masses of the same substance are scat- 
tered over their surface. On an arm of Point Lake^ 
forty-five miles due north of Fort Enterprise, the rocks 
belong to the transition dass. The light blue coloured 
waters of Great Bear Lake are very transparent, more 
especially in the vicinity of the primitive mountains of 
M'Tavish Bay. A piece of white rag, when sunk, did 
not disappear till it had descended to the depth of fifteen 
fistthoms. The surface of Bear Lake is not supposed 
to be 200 feet above the Arctic Sea, and as its depth is 
much greater than that amount of feet, its bottom must 
consequently be below the level of the sea.* At the 
mouth of Pease's River, the hills are five or six hundred 
feet high, and are composed principally, if not entirely, 
of dolomite, in horizontal strata. The northern shores 
of Bear Lake are low, and skirted by numerous shoals of 
limestone boulders. At the foot of the Scented Grass 
Hill, a rivulet has made a section to the depth of 100 feet^ 
and there shaly beds are seen interstratufied with thin 
layers of blackish-brown earthy-looking limestone, con. 
taining selenite and pyrites. Globular concretions of that 
stone, and of a poor day ironstone, .also occur in beds in the 
shale. The siuf aces of the slate-day were covered by an 
efflorescence of alum and sulphur, and many crystals of 
sulphate of iron lie at the bottom of the difi*, and several 
layers of plumose alum, half an inch in thickness, occur 
in the strata. At the base of Great Bear Mountain, the 
bituminous shale is interstratified with slate-day, and Dr 
Richardson found embedded in the former a single piece 
of brown coal, in which the fibrous structure of wood is 
apparentt 

On the northern shore of Keith Bay, about four miles 
from Bear Lake River, stands Fort Franklin, upon a small 
terrace, which is devated about thirty feet above the lake. 
The bottom of the bay, wherever distinguishable, was ob- 
served to be sandy, and thickly strewed with rounded pri- 
mitive boulders of great size, which were particularly abun- 
dant near the river, — and die waters of the cape formed 
by Scented Grass HDl were also strewed with large square 

* In M^Tavish Bay, near the shore of Great Slave Lake, forty- 
five fathoms of line tud not reach the bottom. Some of the great 
lakes of Canada are supposed to descend 300 feet below the 
" ocean*s brim.*' 
* "f ^pendiz to Franklin's Second Journey, p^ 6. 
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blocks of limestone. All these boulders must have been 
carried from the parent rocks by a current flowing firom 
the east Two varieties of granite which occur among 
them, were recognised as forming abundant rocks at Fort 
Enterprise, which lies about 170 miles south-east fnm 
M'Tavish Bay. The soil in the vicinity of Fort FrankiiD 
is sandy or gravelly, and covers to the depth of one or 
two feet a bed of day of unknown thickness. This day 
continues firmly frozen during the greater portion of the 
year, and the thaw seldom penetrates more than a cou^ 
a£ feet into the surface of the earth. 

Bear Lake River is about seventy miles long^ from its 
origin in the lake till it falls into the Mackenzie, and its 
br^th is never less than 150 yards, except at the rapid. 
Sections made by the river generally present sand or day, 
— the former probably proce^iing from the disint^radonof 
a friable gray sandstone, which occasionally shows itself 
in the more solid form. The walls of the rapid are about 
three miles long, and 120 feet high. They are composed 
of horizontal beds, the lower of which consist of an 
earthy-looking stone, intermediate between slate-day and 
sandstone, having interiorly a dull yellowish-gray cdoor. 
These beds are separated by thin slaty layers, of a sab- 
stance similar in appearance, but harder, which contain 
impressions of ferns, and from the debris at the bottom of 
the cliff Dr Richardson gathered impressions of the 
bark of a tree (lepidodendron) and some ammonites in a 
brown iron-shot sandstone. These are regarded by Mr 
Sowerby as of a new species. They contain sulphate 
of barytes, and are supposed to be referable to some of 
the oolites near the Oxford clay. 

We may here notice the remarkable lignite formation 
of Mackenzie River. The formation which constitutes 
its banks consists of wood-coal in various states, altemat- 
ing with beds of pipe-clay, potter s clay (occasionally bi- 
tuminous), slate-clay, gravel, sand, and friable sandstones, 
and occasionally with porcelain-earth. These strata are 
usually horizontal, and as many as four beds of lignite 
are exposed in some places, of which the upper are above 
the highest river floods of present times. The lignite 
itself is pretty compact when recently detached ; but it 
soon splits into rhomboidal pieces, separable into more or 
less delicate slaty portions. When burnt, it produces 
little smoke or flame, and leaves a brownish-red residuum, 
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not one-tenth of the original bulk. But the smeQ is very 
fetid^ resembling that of phosphorus. It was found unfit 
for welding iron when used alone^ but it sufficed when 
mixed with charcoal. However^ the smell was still most 
annoying. A frequent form of diis lignite is that of slate^ 
of a dull brownish-black colour^ with a shining streak. 

These remarkable beds seem to take fire spontaneously 
when exposed to the action of the air. They were found 
burning by Sir Alexander Mackenzie^ when he passed 
downwards in 1789^ and are supposed to have been on 
fire ever since. Large slips of the banks take place in 
consequence of the destruction of the coal^ and it is only 
when the debris has been washed away by the river that 
good sections become visible. " The beds were on fire 
when we visited them ; and the burnt day^ vitrified sand^ 
agglutinated gravely &c. gave many spots the appearance 
ofan old brick-field/** 

The pipe-day is also sufficiently singular to deserve a 
spedal notice. It occurs in beds from six inches to a 
foot in thickness^ and chiefly in contact with the lignite. 
Its colour is yellowish- white ; in some places^ however, 
it is light lake-red. It is used by the natives as an article 
of food in times of scarcity, and is said to be capable of 
sustaining life for a considerable time. It is known to 
the traders under the name of white mud. They wash 
dieir houses with it. 

The alluvial islands at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
scjiarate the various branches of that great river. These 
IsuindB are either partially or entirely flooded in the spring; 
dieir centres are depressed, and are either marshy or oc 
cupied by a lake. Their borders, however, are more ele- 
vated, and are well clothed by wMte spruce-trees. These, 
and whatever other trees are produced in the islands, 
suddenly cease to grow about latitude 68° 40'. 

The famous Copper Mountains, so called, consist prin- 
cipally of trap rocks, which seemed to Dr Richardson 
to be imposed upon tbe new red sandstone, or the floetz 
limestone which covers it. They rise to a height of eight 
or nine hundred feet above the level of the river, and pre- 
sent a softish outline at a distance ; but on a nearer view 
they seem composed of ridges, many of which have pre- 
dpitous sides. The summits are stony and uneven. 

« Ibid. p. 1& 
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The largest meces of copper are found associated with 
prehnite^ and the Indians are careful to search for oxe 
wharever they ohserve pieces of the last-named mineral 
lying on the surface. The original repository or vein ai 
copper ore does not appear to have heen nitherto ohserved ; 
but judging from specimens picked up by our overland 
expeditions^ it most probably traverses felspathose trap. 
Ice-chisds have been observed in tJie possession of me 
Esquimaux measuring twelve or fourteen inches long, 
and half an inch in diameter^ formed of pure copper. 

Another range of trap hills occurs at tJie distance of 
ten miles to the northward of the Copper Moantaiss. 
This range is about twenty miles from tJie Arctic Sea, 
and beyond it the country is very levels with a sabsoll 
of li^ht brownish-red sandstone. These desdate plains 
nourish only a coarse short grass^ and the trees which 
had previouialy dwindled to scraggy clumps entirely dis- 
appear. 

At the mouth of the Coppermine River there occurs a 
low ridge of greenstone ; and from thence to Bloody Fall, 
which is a distance of about ten miles^ the country is ven 
levels with the excep^on of some ridges of trap^ by whicn 
it is traversed. The channel of the river is suuk nearly 
150 feet below the level of the surrounding country^ and 
is bounded by difis of yellowish- white sand^ and some- 
times of clay^ beneath which beds of greenstone occasion, 
ally crop out. 

The islands in this quarter of the Arctic Sea are in- 
variably rocky. They present a remarkable uniformity 
of appearance^ and are very generally bounded by mural 
precipices of trap-rock cliid^stone or daystone. But the 
main shore presents a greater diversity. For sixty miles 
eastward of Coppermine River, the beach is low and 
gravelly, but towards Tree River the trap rocks reappear 
and form a steril and rocky coast At Port Epworth 
the valleys were stony, and almost entirely destitute of 
herbage. The rocks observed were liver-brown clinkstone 
porphyry, with a few beds of earthy greenstone, and the 
same formation extends to the mouth of Wentzel's River, 
to the eastward of which a projection of the coast forms 
Cape Barrow. When Dr Richardson rounded this cape 
the weather was extremely foggy, but the rocks examined 
consisted of a beautiful achnixture of red and gray eranite, 
forming slee]^ aad cra^ggy peaks which rose abrupUy £rom 
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the water to the hdght of 1500 feet At Detention Har- 
bour the granite hilk terminate abruptly^ or receiie from 
&e coast^ giving place to less elevated strata of gneiss^ in 
which b^ of led granite are enclosed. A vein of galena 
was observed running through the gneiss for two hun. 
dred yards at the spot named in consequence Galena 
Point.* A mass of indurated iron.shot slaty day occurs 
on the western point of Moore's Bay^ and the promontory 
which forms the eastern side of that bay is composed of 
trap rocks and daystone porphyry^ whose mural precipi- 
ces constitute the sides of narrow valleys^ opening at either 
end towards the sea. An iron-shot clinkstone porphyry^ 
with a cohunnar aspect^ prevails from Moore's Bay to the 
entrance of Arctic Sound. The eastern shore of that 
sound is covered with grass^ and scarcely exhibits any 
naked rock ; but the dmkstone porphyry reappears on 
Bankes' Peninsula^ along with an earthy-looking green- 
stone^ and forms as usual parallel ranges of mural predpice. 
On Banc's Island the trap rocks form difis from 50 to 160 
feet high^ superimposed on thick beds of indurated day 
or marL A red amygdaloidal rock^ containing beautifm 
pebbles of camelian^ chalcedony^ and embedded jaspers^ 
was observed on the north side of the island. 

Trap rocks^ for the most part greenstone^ and sand- 
stone of the new red formation^ characterize Sir James 
Gordon's Bay; but to the north of Fowler's Bay the 
gneiss reappears^ with beds of granite and hornblende 
gneiss. Hexagonal crystals of hornblende^ above a foot 
U>ng, were ob^rved embedded in the gndss near Point 
Evritt^ and the islands in the offing consisted as usual of 
floetz trap or porphyry. Cape Croker is composed of red 
sandstone^ of wMch the debris forms a shdving and ut- 
terly barren shore. Grayish-white sandstone^ associated 
with or passing into slaty clay^ was visible on the north- 
em shore of MdviUe Sounds wherever the barren clayey 
soU was washed away. Cliffs of greenstone^ or of clay- 
stone porphyry^ superimposed on me flat strata^ present- 
ed the appearance of islands^ when seen from the opposite 
coast^ as our exploring party entered the sounds and had 
the low connecting land been then visible^ a tedious and 
unnecessary circumnavigation of the sound itself would 
have been saved. The coast exhibited the same appear- 

* Appendix to Fiaoklm's First Joarney) p. 531. 

5 
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ance as far as Point Tumagain, the most easteni point 
attained by the overland expeditions. 

On a general view it appears that the new red sand, 
stone formation prevails along those portions of the Nordi 
American Arctic shores. '' All the islands visited," says 
Dr Richardson, " were formed of trap or porphyry be- 
longing to that formation ; and, judging finmra simikrity 
of form, the rocks of the other islands hdong to the same 
class. The gneiss formation is next in extent ; and, in. 
deed, it appears to run nearly parallel to the coast widiin 
the red sandstone from Cape Barrow, across Hood's River 
above Wilberforce Falls to the bottom of Bathurst's In- 
let, and from thence to Hope's Bay, on the western side 
of Melville Soimd. The only f(Hreign beds we observed 
in the gneiss were granite, perhaps quartz-rock and 
homblendic gneiss or syenite. We saw no day or mica- 
slate, nor did we observe any formations intermediate 
between the gneiss and new led sandstone ; nor, except 
at Cape Barrow, where granite predominates^ any otlur 
formation than the two just mentioned. Our <^porta- 
nities for observation, however, were not extensive; the 
necessity of proceeding vnthout delay limiting our botanical 
and geognostical excursions to the short period that was 
required to prepare breakfast or supper."* 

From Point Tumagain the party proceeded to Hood's 
River, which they traced to some distance. Near its 
mouth that river is from 100 to 300 yards in width, and 
is bounded by steep high banks of clay, reposing on flcetz 
rocks. A t Wilberforce Falls, which are six or seven miles 
above the second rapid, the river makes a striking descent 
of about 250 feet into a chasm, the walls of which consist 
of light-redfelspathose sandstone, belonging, as Dr Rich^ 
ardson supposes, to the old red sandstone formation, or 
that which lies under coal, and occasionally alternates 
with transition rocks.t A short distance above these faDs 
the gneiss formation appears, and produces lulls precisely 
similar to those about Fort Enterprise. On quitting 
Hood's River our exploring party ascended from the 
valley through which it flows, and entered upon an even, 
clayey, and very barren district, partially covered by 
shallow lakes. This plain countrv continued neaily as 
far as Cracroft's River, where tne gneiss reappeared, 

* Appendix to YiaD&^'ft Fvrel Journey, p. 633. *!• Had. p. 63i 
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and presented those bleak hills and precipices so charac- 
teristic a£ the Barren Grounds. The gneiss formation 
was observed to continue without essential change to Ob- 
struction Rapid^ between Providence and Point Lakes, 
where it united witii the Fort Enterprise district formerly 
alluded to. 

The preceding geognostical detuls^ and others into the 
consideration of which we cannot here enter, render it 
apparent that the general distribution and connexion of 
the hills and mountain-masses of these northern r^ons 
are nearly the same as geologists have observed to cha- 
racterize similar materials in other portions of the earth. 
Tbe primitive rocks occur in their usual relations ; and 
gneiss, attended by an extremely scanty v^tation, ap- 
pears to be the most extensively distributed. Granite was 
the next in frequency ; after which may be placed mica- 
slate. Clay-slate and proU^ine were the least abundant. 
The granite of Cape Barrow was intersected by veins of 
augite greenstone of the same description as those which 
occur in the granite districts of Great Britain, and the pri- 
mitive rocks in general were found to be traversed by 
veins of felspar, quartz, and granite. 

The transition rocks, consisting principally of day -slate 
and graywacke, bore a strong resemblance to those in 
Dumfries-shire, — ^a fact which did not fail to attract the 
attention of Dr Richardson, himself a native of that dis- 
trict. 

In regard to the secondary formations, the facts ob- 
served by Dr Richardson show the existence — First, Of 
the old red sandstone, or that which lies under coal, 
and occasionally alternates with transition rocks : Second, 
Of the coal formation, which was ascertained to occur in 
certain districts of Mackenzie River, and towards the 
Rocky Mountains : Third, Of the new red or variegated 
sandstone, an important formation of considerable extent, 
which contained, as it is known to do in the Old World, 
gypsum and beds of salt, or of muriatiferous clay, afford. 
ing saline materials for the impr^nations of the salt 
springs which issue from it : Fourth, Of the secondary 
limestone belonging to that vast deposite which lies above 
die new red sandstone, and beneath chalk, and which oc- 
cupies extensive tracts in Britain and other parts of Eu- 
rope: Fiftii, Of the secondary trap and porphyry locks^ 
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in the compontion and character of which one of the 
most interesting features is undoubtedly itte frequent oc- 
currence of native copper^ both among tne Copper Moun- 
tains themselves^ and along the Arctic shore. 

The alluvial deposites consist^ as usual^ of sand^ gravel, 
rolled blocks^ boulder-stones^ and ibe debris of various 
rocks. We may conclude by observing in llie words of 
Dt Richardson, to whom we are deeply indebted for the 
information presented in this volume^ that the foregoing 
details make it manifest " that in the r^ons we traversed 
the rocks of the primitive, transition, secondary, and aUo- 
vial classes, have the same general composition, structure, 
position, and distribution, as in other parts of America 
which have been examined ; and as these agree in all re- 
spects with the rock formations in Europe and Asia, they 
may with propriety be considered as uniyersal f ormaticms— 
parts of a grand and harmonious whole — ^the production 
of infinite wisdom." 

^ Stand still and behold the wondrous works of 
God,— THE WONDROUS works of him which is perfect 

IK knowledge." 

« Remember that thou magnify his work which mek 
behold. Evert man mat see it ; men may behold it 
afar off." 

<* O Lord, how manifold are tht works ! in wisdok 
hast thou made them all: the earth is full of tht 
riches." 

<< Before the mountains were brought forth, ob 

ever thou HADST formed the earth and the WORIDi 

even from everlasting to everlasting, thou abt 
God." 
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The reader is already aware that in the present vohime, the 
Discovery of North America, in the reign of Henry VII., 
has heen exdusively ascrihed to John Cahot, a Venetian, 
who had settled as a merchant at Bristol. The author of 
a late work* has attributed this noted extension of geogra- 
phical knowle(^ solely to the subject of his biography, Se- 
bastian Cabot, the son of John. According to him, it was 
Sebastian who projected the expedition in which the disco- 
very was made, — ^it was Sebastian who conducted the expe- 
dition, — ^it is doubtful whether John Cabot accompanied 
the voyage at all, — and it is certain, if he did, it was simply 
as a merchant who traded on his capital The biogra- 
pher has brought forward his ai^uments in support of 
this theory, in the fifth chapter of his work, entitled 

* Memoir of Sebastian Cabot 

2c 
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Comparative Agency of John and Sebastian Cabot; and 
it is in the course of these arguments that he has made 
an attack upon the integrity and honesty of Richaid 
Hakluyt^ a writer to whom the history of maritime dis- 
covery is under the deepest obligations. These two pointy 
therefore, — the discovery of North America and the credit 
due to the evidence of Hakluyt, — must necessarily be coiu 
sidered in conjunction ; and we trust we shall convince 
every impartial reader of the accuracy of our assertion^ ibat 
John Cabot was the discoverer, and that the attack upon 
Hakluyt is perfectly unfounded. 

Before, however, proceeding to the more inunediate sob- 
ject of inquiry, we may be permitted to say^ that, although 
it becomes our duty to point out repeated and matoial 
errors, and in some instances considerable injustice com- 
mitted by die biographer of Cabot, we are anxious to avoid 
that peculiar asperity which he has unnecessarily ming- 
led with a subject so remote that it may surely be ap- 
proached in a spirit of great calmness and impartiafi^. 
We wish to employ no expression which may give a mo- 
ment's unnecessary pain to the biographer. His Memoir 
of Cabot, as may be seen from the references to it in the 
course of this volume, has been frequently of use to us. 
Although rather a piece of biographical and historical 
criticism than a pure biography, it is a meritorious work; 
it points out to the reader some recondite sources of in- 
formation, — its deductions and arguments are often acute 
and ingenious, — and, confused and deficient as it is in its 
arrangement, it contains occasional passages which are elo- 
quenuy written. But it is impossible not to r^ret that there 
is infused into the whole book a more than ordinary propor- 
tion of that bitter and querulous spirit which, in a greater 
or less degree, seems inseparable from the lucubrations of 
theantiquary, — thatthe author has poured abuse, contempt, 
and ridicule upon those who have fallen into errors, which 
he sometimes has, and at other times imagineshe has detect- 
ed, — and that he is unscrupulous in imputing unfair and 
ungenerous motives to those who little deserve such an ac- 
cusation. Robertson, Forster, Henry, Campbell, Southey, 
Barrow, and other able writers, are attacked in unmea- 
sured terms, as the arch propagators of all that is errone- 
ous and superficial on the subject of maritime discovery; 
and our excellent friend Richard Hakluyt, who has slept in 
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an honoured grave for upwards of two centuries^ is resosci. 
tated to be tr^ited only with msfre unsparing severity. We 
proceed now to the cuscussion of the point in question, — 
who Discovered North Ammca? — The fact, then^ that 
it was John Cabot who projected, fitted out, and con. 
ducted the expedition by which this discovery was made 
rests on evidence so oonchisive, that it is difficult to ima- 
gine how any impartial mquirer can resist ite force. 

FirH, There is the original commission or letters-pa- 
tent in Rymer, voL xiL p. 595, in which John Cabot is 
evidently the principal person intrusted with the imder- 
taking. His tluree sons, Liewis, Sebastian, and Sanchez, are 
indeed included with him in the patent ; but it is allowed 
on all hands, that neither Lewis nor Sanchez accompa- 
nied the voyage, and Sebastian, althou^ he undoubtedly 
went along with his father, could not then have been 
more than twenty, — an age excluding the idea of his either 
originating or conducting the enterprise. 

Secondly y We have the language of the second patent, 
dated the 3d February 1498, in which the letters are di- 
rected to John Cabot ahne, and he is empowered to sail 
with his ships to the land and isles of late found by the 
taid John, in the king's name and commandment, — a 
piece of evidence which, even if it stood single and un- 
supported, appears to be decisive of the question. 

Thirdly, We have the inscription under the contem- 
porary portrait of Sebastian Cabot, painted by Holbein, 
in which he is described as the son of the Venetian, Sir 
John Cabot, who was the first discoverer of the New 
Land^ " Primi Inventoris Terrae Novae sub Henrico VII. 
Anglis R^e ;" and in the 

Fourth place, A proof of the same fact is to be found 
in the inscription by Clement Adams upon the Map of 
America, which he engraved after a drawing of Sebastian 
Cabot's, and in the lifetime of this navigator. In this 
inscription, as already more minutely pointed out,* the 
principal place is given to the father, John Cabot, and 
the son is mentioned, as it appears to us, not as command- 
ing the ships or having originated the voyage, but simply 
as accompanying the expedition. 

Having gone thus far, we are now ready to enter upon 



• Supra, pp. 21, 22. 
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the investigation of the arguments urged by tfaefaiographer 
in favour S^ the daim which he has set up for Sebastun ai 
the sole discoverer ; and here we may remaii:^ that in liie 
classification of his evidence he has followed a mediod 
which is certainly not the best calculated for the manifieBt^ 
tion of truth. He first arranges what he denominatei die 
proofs in support of the father ; but those which he eno- 
merates first, and which alone he discusses witb minnle 
attention, are the weakest that could be selected, and sadb 
as no one who carefully weighs them would place modi 
reliance on ; whilst the unanswerable evidence is broog^ 
in last with extreme brevity^ and dismissed with sciioe 
any observation. 

'* The various items of evidence," says he^ '' which are 
supposed to establish the prevailing personal agency of 
John Cabot, may be ranked thus : — 

'^ 1. The alleged statement of Robert Fabyan. 

" 2. The language of more recent writers as to the 
character of the father. 

'^ 3. The appearance of his name in the map cut by 
Clement Adams, and also in the patents. 

^' As to the first," he continues, " the authority usually 
referred to is found in Hakluyt, voL iiL p. 9, — ^^A note 
of Sebastian Cabot's first discoverie of part of the Indies, 
taken out of the latter part of Robert Fabyan's Chnmide, 
not hitherto printed, which is in the custodie of M. Jdm 
Stow, a diligent preserver of antiquities. In the 13 
yeere of K. Henry the 7 (by meanes of one John Ca- 
bot, a Venetian, which made himselfe very estpert and 
cunning in the knowledge of the circuit of the world, and 
islands of the same, as by a sea-card and other demon- 
strations reasonable he shewed), the king caused to man 
and victuall a ship at Bristow, to search for an island 
which he said he knew well was rich, and replenished 
with great commodities ; which shippe, thus manned and 
victualled, at the king's costs, divers merchants of London 
ventured in her small stocks, being in her, as chief patron, 
the said Venetian. And in the company of the said ship, 
sailed also out of Bristow, three or foure small ships, frau^t 
with sleight and grcsse marchandises, as course cloth,cqM, 
laces, points, and other trifles, and so departed from Bris- 
tow in the banning of May, of whom^ in this maior's 
time, returned no tidings.' " 
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This is the passage which the author of the Memoir has 
accused Hakluyt of perverting ; and^, instead of giving it 
simply as it was funushed hy Stow^—of interpolating the 
name of John Cahot Nor is it difficult to see how he was 
led to make this accusation. It was necessary^ in support 
of his views^ to show that this alleged statement of Fabyan 
contained no allusion to John^ but actually supported the 
daim of Sebastian Cabot : but this could not be done if 
Haklnyt has given it fairly ; and in this way the biogra- 
pher, animated with zeal for his theory, was imperceptibly 
drawn on to attack the int^rity of this writer. Now, be- 
fore considering so grave an accusation against Hakluyt, 
we have one introductory remark to make upon this quo- 
tation from Fabyan. It is certain that it alludes to the 
second voyage made to North America hy Sebastian 
Cahot, in the year 1498, and not to the first, in which 
that country was discovered. Of this the passage con- 
tains internal evidence which is perfectly conclusive. 
The first voyage took place in the twelfth year of Henry 
VII. This in the thirteenth. The first voyage was at 
the sole expense of the adventurers. Of this the king 
bore the expense. The first voyage could allude to no 
former discovery. This alludes to an island which had 
been already discovered. To quote the passage^ there- 
fore, as evidence in favour of John Cabot's discovery, 
which has certainly been done by some modem writers^ 
argues a rapid and superficial examination of its contents. 
Certainly Hakluyt does not cite it with this view ; but 
includes it, on the contrary, amongst those portions of 
evidence, those testimonies, as he calls them, in which 
the sole glory of the earliest voyage to North America is 
given to Sebastian Cabot* Ail this may be true, says 
the memorialist, but it does not exculpate Hakluyt. I do 
not accuse him of citing the passage as a proof in favour 
of John Cabot — ^but of altering it so as to mislead other 
authors : He has '^ perverted" the passage, and has suf- 
fered the evidence of his " guilty deed" to lie about, so 
as to frimish the means of his own conviction. Such 
is the charge advanced against Hakluyt; and never, 
we will venture to say, was there a more unfounded ac- 
cusation^ as will appear when it comes to be examined, and 

* Haklayt's Voyages, edition KMW, vol iii p^ 4—9, inclusivew 
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yet the argument of the Uographer is ingmious, and it 
requires some attention to detect its fallacj. 

The object in the whole matter, it will he ohaenred, 
was twofold ; first, to show that Robert Fabyan, a contem- 
porary author, ascribes the discovery of Nordi Amoica 
to Sebastian, and not to John Cabot; and, secondly, to 
prove that Hakluyt has been guilty of di^onestly per- 
verting the passage from Fabyan communicated tonim 
by Stow the antiquary. How then does he accompliBh 
this? In the first place, he goes to the earliest won of 
Hakluyt, published in 1582, where this writer gives for 
the first time the following note as to the discoyery, 
which we quote verbatim from the work itself^ now lying 
on our table : — 

" A Note of Sebastian Gabote's Voyage of Discoverie, 
taken out of an old Chronicle written by Robert 
Fabian, some time Alderman of London, whidi is in 
the custodie of John Stow, citizen, a diligent searcher 
and preserver of antiquities. 

In the 13 This yccrc the king (by means of a Venetian 
JclrT^H ^nrie ^^^^^ made himseJfe very expert and cunning 
tiie'^iL" ^ in knowledge of the drcuite <rf the worlde, and 
1498. islands of tne same, as by a carde and other 

demonstrations reasonable hee shewed) caused to man 
and victuall a shippe at Bristowe, to searche for an ilande, 
whiche hee saide nee knewe well was riche, and replenish^ 
ed with riche commodities. Which ship, thus manned 
and victualled at the kinges costs, divers merchants of Lon. 
don ventured in her small stockes, being in her, as cheife 
patrone, the said Venetian, and in the companie of the 
„ . said shippe, sayled also out of Bristowe three 

or foure small ships fraught with sleight and 
grosse merchandizes, as course cloth, caps, laces, points, 
Wm. Pur- *^d other trifles, and so departed from Bristowe 
chas, Maior in the beginning of May, of whom, in this 
of Lcudon. Maior's time, returned no tidings." 

Having given this quotation from Hakluyt's publication 
of 1582, the writer of the life next turns to the larger 
work of the same author, published in 1589, and he 
discovers that he has added to the sentence, as it stood 
in 1582, the words " one John Cabot" The passage 
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in the narrative of 1589 standing thus : — ^' In the 13 yeere 
of King Henrie the VII. by means of one John Cabot, 
a Venetian^ which made himself very expert/* &c., the 
rest of the sentence being the same as in 1582. Here 
then^ says he^ is manifest interpolation and dishonesty ; 
the original passage from Fabyan has been altered; 
Hakluyt^ in 1589^ does not give it in the same terms 
as in 1582. Before^ however arriving at so strong and 
uncharitable a conclusion^ it must strike every reader 
that the original passage^ either as it stands in Fabyan^ 
or as it stood in the extract furnished by Stow from Fa- 
byan^ ought to be carefully examined. Till the passage^ 
as it is given by Hakluyt^ is compared with one or other 
of these^ it is perfectly evident that no charge of alteration 
or interpolation can be made good against him. Now^ 
the original chronicle of Fabyan, from which Stow took 
the passage, is lost — and the biographer does not pretend 
that he has discovered in the manuscripts of Hakluyt 
the original passage, as extracted by Stow, and sent to 
this writer — ^but he endeavours to supply it in a very 
singular manner. In speaking of Hakluyt's alleged per- 
version of the passage, as sent by Stow, he observes : — 
" Fortunately, we are not left to mere conjecture. In 
1605 appeared Stow's own * Annals.' The simplicity 
and good faith of this writer are so weU known, as well 
as his intense reverence for whatever bore the stamp of 
antiquity, that we have no fear of his having committed 
what in his eyes would have been sacrilege, by changing 
one syllable of the original. Let it be remembered then, 
diat Hakluyt relies exclusively on what he obtained from 
Stow ; and in reading the following passage from the An- 
nals, we find what doubtless passed into Hakluyt's hands 
before it was submitted to nis perilous correction. It 
occurs at p. 804 of the edition of 1605, and at p. 483 
of that of 1631. ' This year one Sebastian Gaboto, a 
Genoa's sonne borne in Bristol, professing himself to be 
expert in the knowledge of the circuit of the world, and 
islands of the same, as by his charts and other reasonable 
demonstrations he shewed, caused the king to man and 
victual a ship,' &c. The rest corresponds with the pas- 
sage in Hakluyt. • • * Thus," continues the biogra- 
pher, " we have the best evidence that the contemporary 
writer, whoever he may have been, made not the slightest 
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alluiion to the father. Baoon^ Speed, ThuanuSy &e., all 
furnish the same statement"* 

Such is the passage from the Memoir of Cabot ; and thus 
it appears that the whole of this attack upon Haldnyt 
rests upon a fact which the biographer imagines he hts 
proved, but which in truth is nothing else than a piece of 
the merest and the most y%^pie presumption — namely, dut 
Stow furnished Halduyt, in 158S^ with an extract from 
Fabyan, which, when he himself proceeded, aboat eig^iteoi 
years after, to compile his Annals from a long list of wiiten, 
whose names he nas given us in his prefatory pages, he 
so scrupulously copied, that we are entitled to take it as it 
stands m the said Annals, and argue upon it as the identi. 
cal passage contained in the lost chronicle of Fabrvan. 

But thu is not merely gratuitous assumption. There is, 
we think^ strong evidaice to show that Stow, in compos 
sing his various works, did not, upon the point in quesdon, 
— me discovery of America, — consult the manuscript of 
Fabvan, although he affirms it to be in his possession, bat 
in tne multiplicity of his authorities had overlooked it 
altogether. The first Summary of Chronidea was pub- 
lished by this industrious antiquary in 1565. A new 
edition was given in 1573, and agam another edition in 
1598. His excellent work entitied a Survey of London 
and Westminster was also published in 1598 ; and it is t 
remarkable circumstance, and one which militates strondv 
against the hypothesis of the biographer, that although 
in the list of nis authorities prefixed to the edition of his 
Chronicles in 1573, and to the Survey of London, there 
is express mention of the manuscript by Fabyan, still, in 
neither of these works is there any allusion made, wldcfa 
we can discover, to the voyages of the Cabots, or the dis- 
covery of America. His work entitled Flores Historiarum, 
or Annals of England, was published in 1600, and here, 
for the first time, is the passage r^arding the voyage to 
America introduced ; in which, as we have already seen, 
Sebastian Cabot is called ^^ a Crenoas son," But it 
is to be recollected that Robert Fabyan was a contem- 
porary of Sebastian Cabot ; that he was a rich merchant 
and alderman of London; and the probability is, tiuU 
he was either personally acquainted with so ilhi^ous 

* Memoir of Cabot^ p^ 44. 
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a naidgator^ or at least enjoyed the best opportunities of 
rendering himself master of his history. It appears to us^ 
therefore^ exceedingly improbable tnat Fabyan should 
have fallen into the error of describing Sebastian Cabot as 
a Genoese's son^ instead of the son of a Venetian. Now^ 
it is a singular circumstance^ that in the Chronicle of 
Thomas Lanquette^ a work which Stow also mentions as 
in his possession^ Sebastian is described as the son of a 
Genoese, and the discoverer of a part of the West Indies^* 
and this induces us to conjecture that the passage in ques- 
tion was taken by Stow^ not from Fabyan s Chronicle^ but 
from that work. Down to 1598, he does not appear to 
have examined Fabyan's treatise upon the subject of Ame- 
rica, or Cabot ; and becoming old (he was now in his 
seventy-sixth year), and failing in his memory, it appears 
extremely probable that he had contented himself with a 
reference to the volume of Lanquette. 

So far, therefore, from admitting the fact which has 
been hastily, and without any sufficient ground, assumed 
by the biographer, that the passage in Stow's Annals 
r^arding Sebastian Cabot may be considered the very 
extract from Fabyan communicated to Hakluyt, we con- 
tend that a minute examination of Stow's historical labours 
proves that, in composing his Annals, he had omitted to 
consult the Chronicle of Fabyan, and had copied some 
less authentic writer— probably the Chronicle of Lan- 
quette. What follows from this? — First, the whole 
elaborate accusation of guilty perversion of the extract 
from Fabyan, so unceremoniously advanced against Hak- 
luyt, falls completely to the ground. Secondly, the bio- 
gri^her's supposed passage from Fabyan, a contemporary, 
turns out to be nothing more than a quotation from Stow, 
and consequently, the assertion that the former has de- 
scribed Sebastian Cabot as the sole projector and executor 
of the voyage in which North America was discovered, is 
perfectly unwarrantable. The original manuscript of Fab- 
yan, as we have already stated, is lost ; the original extract 
xrom it furnished by Stow to Hakluyt is also lost ; and 
without a minute examination of these two documents, 

* Barrett's Bristol, pp. 185, 173. I take it for granted that this 
author must have seen tne passage which he quotes ; but in the only 
edition of Lanquette's Chronicle which I have had an opportunity m 
examining there is no such passage. 
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the biographer wn not entitled to wound the fair leputi- 
tion of this excellent writer, to whom the history of naTal 
diRCovery is under so many obligations^ by charges without 
proof, and innuendoes ariang mainly out of the ernn 
which he himself has committed. 

Jiut the biographer will perhaps contend that he has 
at least made out one fact against Hakluyt — namely, 
that in 15H9 he altered the passage from the form m 
which he gave it in 1582 ; and is not this^ says be^ a dis. 
honest and guilty deed ? To this we answer, — and we 
think it impossible for him to controvert the assertion,— 
that, admitting the fact, there is no guilt or dishones^ in 
the case. The vitiation of the text imputed, here to Hak- 
luyt may be considered eitiier as a perversion of the real 
truth, historically considered, or of me individual passage, 
or of both. 

First then, it is to be remarked, that Hakluyt cannot 
be accused of dishonesty, historically speaking, because, 
in the passages in question, he has stated nothing but ihe 
truth. It has been already proved that the extract com- 
municated by Stow relates solely to the second voyage 
of 1498, planned and fitted out by John Cabot the Vene- 
tian, and conducted afterwards by his son Sebastian ; and 
the alteration of the note, from the words " a Vene- 
tian," used in 1582, to the words, " one John Cabot, a 
Venetian," used in 1589, only makes it speak with more 
clearness and accuracy. But, in the second place, Hak- 
luyt, says the biographer, has perverted and altered a 
quotation. There might be some appearance of pkuisi- 
bility in this accusation, if Hakluyt had given the pas- 
sage in dispute as a quotation, and had thus bound him- 
self down to the common usage which compels an autiior 
in such a case to insert it word for word. But he does 
not do so. He warns the reader that he is perusing not a 
quotation, but a ^' note made up by him from an extract 
communicated by Stow, and taken out of the latter part of 
Robert Fabyan's Chronicle, not hitherto printed ;" and hav- 
ing done so, he considered himself at liberty to correct that 
note, by inserting in it any additional information which 
he had acquired. In 1582, he tiiought that the words, " a 
Genoa's son, bom in Bristol," could not apply to Sebastian 
Cabot, with whom they were coupled, and he inserts the 
words, '' a Venetian," dropping the name alU^etber. In 
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1589^ he had probahly hecome acquainted with the second 
patent, which ascribed the plan of the expedition solely to 
John Cabot ; and he, therefore, added to his note the words, 
^^ John Cabot, a Venetian," where he speaks of the person 
who had caused the king to man and victual a ship. Even, 
therefore, if we were to admit, which we do not, that 
a discrepancy had been made out between the passages 
in Hakluyt and the real extract from the Chronicle of 
Robert Fabyan, we should be entitled to repel any accu- 
sations against his honesty, founded upon a basis so ex- 
tremely erroneous. 

The memorialist now comes to the consideration of the 
proof as to t^ '^ personal agency of the father in the dis* 
covery of North America, derived from the inscription on 
the map cut by Clement Adams, which Hakluyt states is 
to be seen in her Majesty's Privy GaUery at Westminster, 
and in many other ancient merchants' houses."* And here 
he commences his examination by another unfair innuendo 
gainst this writer. " We approach the statement of 
Hakluyt," says he, ^^ with a conviction that he would not 
hesitate for a moment to interpolate the name of John 
Cabot, if he thought that thereby was secured a better 
correspondence with the original patent" I have con- 
victed him (it is thus he argues)^ of interpolating the 
quotation furnished by Stow from Fabyan, and there is a 
strong presumption he would not hesitate to alter the in- 
scription also. ** It would, certainly," he remarks, " require 
less audacity to associate here the name of the father, as 
it is found in the patent, than to do that of which Hak- 
luyt has already been convicted."t To this indirect insi- 
nuation it may be calmly replied, that, as the first at- 
tempt to affix guilt upon Hakluyt has been shown to be '' 
total failure, the inscription ought to be received hem 
hands with perfect confidence diat we read it in his v 
exactly as it was copied by him from the original m 
Sebastian Cabot, cut by Clement Adams. From the « 
ner in which it is given, first in the original Lttb 
then translated, it professes to be an exact quoial^ 
even were Hakluyt as guilty a person as m 
represents him, it might be contended thr 
paused before he committed an act fl ~ 

* See the proof stated. ' 
t Memoir of Cabot, pb 4 
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which the origiiial in the Queen's Grallery^ and in many 
ancient merchants' houses^ must have instantly convieted 
him. 

But to proceed. Having thus prepared us to expectan 
audadous alteration, the hiographer endeavours to show 
tliat those persons who had seen Sebastian Cabot's charts 
and maps, introduce no allusion to the father, and he 
leaves the reader to make the inevitable inference against 
Hakluyt's honesty. This writer has quoted an inscnption 
on Sebastian Cabot's map, which attributes the discovery 
to John Cabot. But Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who had 
seen Sehastian's charts, makes no allusion to the father; 
and Richard Willes, who speaks familiarly of the mi^ 
of tliis navigator, does not mention John; therefor^ 
it is left to the reader silently to infer that Haklu^ 
may have interpolated the name of the father. A plain 
statement of the fact will put all this down in an instant: 
— Hakluyt has narrated in the clearest terms that the mxp 
to which he alludes, and from whidi he copies the inscrip- 
tion, was engraved by Clement Adams; and the terms of 
the inscription show that it (the inscription) was added 
by the artist Sir Humphrey Gilbert, on me contrary, 
just as clearly states, that the documents to which he alludo, 
are " charts of Sebastian Cabot, which are to be seen in 
the Queen Majesty's Privy Gallery at Whitehall/'— evi- 
dently meaning the original charts drawn by diis sea- 
man, and presented to the queen ;* and Willes does not 
mention the engraved map at all, but speaks of a taUe 
of Sebastian Cabot, which the father of Lady Warwick 
had at Cheynies.t The argument, therefore, or rather 
the unfavourable inference created in the mind of the 
reader by the biographer, which derives its force from 
the supposition, that Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Richard 
AVilles refer to the same document as Hakluyt, namely, 
the engraved map by Clement Adams, falls completely to 
the ground. If there had been any account of the first 
discovery on the charts alluded to by Gilbert, and the 
" table" mentioned by Willes, and in this account the 
father's name had not appeared, there might be some 
presumption against the eider Cabot ; but the vmter of 

• Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 16. 

+ History of Travel in the West and East IndieS} p. 232L 
HaJduyt, vol. iii. pp. 25, 26. 
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the Memoir does not pretend there was any such account 
or inscription on the charts and the tahle ; and to infer, 
from the silence of Gilhert and Willes, either that Hakluyt 
had altered the inscription, or that John Cahot could not 
have been the original discoverer, is a remarkable instance 
of vague and inconclusive reasoning. 

Tbis is the proper place to notice an extraordinary 
error, or rather series of errors, fallen into by the bio- 
grapher, r^arding this same " extract" It is described 
by Hakluyt as an ^^ extract taken out of the map of 
Sebastian Cabot, cut by Clement Adams, concerning 
his discovery of the West Indies, which is to be seen 
in her Majestie's Privy Gallery at Westminster, and in 
many other ancient merchants' houses." Clearer words, 
one would think, could scarcely be employed to ex- 
press the fact that a map engraved by Adams hung in 
the Privy Grallery at Westminster, from which Hakluyt, 
who was much about court, copied the extract or inscrip- 
tion which he has given at p. 6. Yet the biographer has 
committed the singular blunder of supposing that it was 
the extract from me map, and not the map itself, which 
was bung up in the Privy Gallery at Westminster, and 
that it may be inferred that Hakluyt had never seen the 
original map. " From the stress," says he, '' laid by Hak- 
luyt and Purchas on the extract hung up in the Privy 
Grallery at Whitehall, we may infer that they had never 
seen the original map."* In this sentence there occurs a 
second error, in imagining that both Hakluyt and Pur. 
chas refer to the same document. The allusion by Pur. 
chas,t however, is to one totally different This author 
refers not to any extract taken from the map cut by Cle. 
ment Adams, but to ^^ the words of a great map in his 
Majesty's Privy Gallery, of which Sebastian Cabot is often 
therein called the author, and his picture is therein drawn," 
which map, Purchas adds in the margin, ^' some say 
was taken out of Sir Sebastian Cabot's map by Clement 
Adams ;" a sentence proving, beyond a doubt, that these 
writers allude to different works, — Hakluyt to the map 
of Clement Adams, Purchas to a later one, supposed by 
some authors to be copied from it Lastly, in a succeed- 
ing sentence,! the author of the Memoir, when he ha- 

* Memoir of Cabot, p. 52. i* Purchas, vol iik p. 807* 

X Memoir of Cabot, p. 62. 
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zards the conjecture that the map by Adams was exe-* 
cuted after Cabot's death, and therefore without any com- 
munication from him, again widely errs from the truth ; 
for had he consulted Purchas he would have found that 
the map by Adams was published in 1549.* Thus, in a 
sentence which occupies the short space of seven lines, 
duree errors, and these of no trivial importance, are com. 
mitted. The first error is material ; because it inevitably 
leads the reader to believe that Hakluyt is only giving an 
extract from an extract, whereas he is giving an extract 
from an original which he had seen. The second error 
18 also important ; because it would induce us to infer that 
Purchas and Hakluyt resolve into one and the same wit- 
ness, whereas Purchas quotes a separate and additional 
testimony ; for, it is to be observed, that, on a map en- 
graved probably some time in the reign of James VI., 
3iere was copied the same inscription as in the early map 
in 1549 ; from which we are entitled to conclude that, in 
the interval, nothing had transpired to invalidate the truth 
of the inscription. Lastly, the third error is most mate- 
rial of all, because its effect is to lead us to consider the 
Latin inscription copied by Hakluyt from the map by Cle- 
ment Adams as of little or no weight in evidence, instead 
of which it is, as has already been shown in the text,t as 
nearly as possible equivalent to a declaration of Sebastian 
Cabot himself. 

The laboured endeavour to get rid of the overpower- 
ing evidence of the inscription, by impeaching the accu- 
racy and integrity of the copy furnished by Hakluyt, is thus 
singularly unsuccessful ; and having failed in tnis point, 
the author of the Life of Cabot passes over altogether the 
proof which it contains. This, we think, may be taken 
for a silent admission that, if correctly given, it proves 
that John Cabot was the discoverer ; and we shaU not fa- 
tigue the reader by a repetition of the arguments given in 
the text, only reminding him that it is there shown that 
the inscription was written, probably from the informa- 
tion communicated, either by Sebastian, or by some per- 
sons who accompanied the voyage, and that the map wnere 
it occurs must have been often seen by this navigator. 

In his examination of the proofs of the personal agency 



• Purchas, vol. ill. p. COJ. i- Supra, p. 23, 
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of John Cabot^ the biographer now arrives at the appear- 
ance of his name in the letters-patent granted by the king. 
These interesting documents, from their priority of date 
* and the importance of their evidence, every impartial 
inquirer would, we think, have ranked first ; but he at once 
assigns them the last place, and passes them very lightly 
over. With the substance of these royal letters the reader 
is already acquainted ;* and it is here sufficient to re- 
peat that the commission, in virtue of which the first voy- 
age of 1497 was undertaken, during which North Ame- 
rica was discovered, is granted to John Cabot and his three 
sons, whilst the second commission of 1498 is not only 
granted to John Cabot alone, but, alluding to the voyage 
aheady made, describes him as the sole discoverer, 
^^ giving him permission to lead his ships to the land and 
isles of late found hy the said John in the king's name, 
and by his command." To escape from this clear and 
unanswerable assertion in a document whose authenti- 
city is higher than that of any other which can be pro- 
duced, the memorialist, trembling for his favourite Sebas- 
tian, is driven to some very desperate and amusing expe- 
dients. He first asserts, that the appearance of the father s 
name in the first commission or patent does not prove 
that he embarked in either of the expeditions. Now, 
undoubtedly, if the first patent stood alone, the father's 
name in that deed would not conclusively prove that 
he conducted the first voyage, although a strong pre- 
sumption that he did so might fairly be founded upon it ; 
but it is evident the two patents, in estimating the evi- 
dence, must be taken together, and how does the biogra- 
pher get rid of the second, which, in language neither to 
be evaded nor misunderstood, distinctly asserts the fact 
of the discovery by the said John, and by John only ; for 
no other name but that of the father appears in the deed ? 
The extraordinary theory by which he attempts to elude 
its evidence will best be given in his own words. " The 
second patent," says he, ^4s to the father alone. If we 
seek a reason for this departure from the original arrange- 
ment, it may be conjectured that some of the sons chose 
to give a different direction to a parental advance and their 
personal exertions; and that the head of the family 
thought fit to retain subject to his own discretionary dis- 

* Supra, ppw 20, 24 ^ 
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posil the proposed investment of his remaining capital 
It is said that one of the sons settled at Venice and the 
other at Genoa. The recital of the discoyery by the £iu 
ther would, of course, be stated, under the circumstances, u 
the consideration of the second patent in his favour. An- 
other reason for the introduction of the father's name con- 
currendy at first with his sons', and afterwards exclusive- 
ly , may perhaps be found in the wary character of the king, 
whose own pecuniary interests were involved in the result 
He might be anxious thus to secure the responsibility of 
the wealthy A'cnetian for the faithful execadon of the 
terms of the patent, and finally think it better to have him 
solely named rather than commit powers, on their face as- 
signable, to young men who had no stake in the country, 
and who were not likely to make it even a fixed place of 
residence. On the whole, there ma^ at least be a doubt 
whether the father really accompamed the expediticm."* 
It is surely auite unnecessary to attempt a serious reply 
to this singular passage, which, advancing from one step 
of an improbable and imsupported hypothesis to another, 
lands the reader at last in that conclusion of outrageous 
scepticism which has just been quoted. The words df the 
second commission state a simple fact, '^ that the land 
and hies were discovered by John Cabot" The biographer, 
in reply, first talks discursively and at some lengtn on 
the motives which induced the sons, Lewis, Simchez, 
and Sebastian, to withdraw a capital, which there is no 

f)roof they ever advanced, — subjects of little moment^ — and 
le then at once gets rid of the stubborn fact, tbat John 
(.'abot is named as the " sole discoverer," by tbe inciden- 
tal remark, that this would, of course, be stated as the 
ground of ihe second patent, — ^a species of reply which ir- 
resistibly reminds us of the celebrated mode of getting rid 
of any difficulty " by a concatenation." We leave the 
reader to form his own conclusion from the words of the 
comg^ission, with no anxiety as to the result. 

It is asserted that Ilakluytis guilty of perversion when 
he describes John Cabot as " very expert and cunning in 
the knowledge of the circuit of the worlds and islands of 
the same, as by a sea-card, and other demonstrations rea- 
sonable, he shewed ;"t and in the same breath the bio- 
grapher proceeds to arraign Campbell, Macpherson, and 

* Memoir of Cabot, p. 50. -f* Hakluyt, YiA» iii. p. 9. 
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Banow of folly, because they speak of him as a scientific 
and able seaman, there being no proof that he was any 
thing else than a merchant who dwelt in England.* 
Now when Hakluyt, in a writing of unquestionable 
authenticity, — the first royal commission just quoted, — 
found John Cabot intrusted with the command of a squa- 
dron of five ships, which was empowered to sail on a 
voyage of discovery to all countries and seas of the East, 
West, and North, ne certainly cannot be accused of hav- 
ing committed any grievous infringement upon truth 
or probability when he described him as a seaman ; and 
when, in anomer document of almost equal authority, — the 
inscription on the map by Clement Adams, — ^he observed it 
stated that he, along with his son Sebastian, were the first 
who discovered North America, are we to be told that 
he was guilty of excessive exaggeration, when he drew 
the inference which every discerning and impartial mind 
would be inclined to derive from the same facts, that the 
author of such a discovery must have been an excellent 
navigator and cosmographer ? Nor is it a fair mode of 
reasoning to accuse Campbell and Barrow as guilty of a 
thousand absurdities, when they describe John Cabot as 
an " accomplished seaman, a skilful pilot, or an intrepid 
navigator/T These writers, it is to be recollected, had 
before them the letters-patent in Rymer, and the inscrip- 
tion by Adams, — ^instruments which had in no way been 
perverted, — and from an examination of these they arrived 
at the conclusion, to which every reader is inevitably led^ 
that he who possessed the inventive mind to plan this 
new course to India by the north-west, — who had in per. 
son commanded the expedition, and successfully achieved 
the discovery, — ^must have been, both as a practical and a 
scientific navigator, a man of no ordinary character and 
acquirements. 

It is difficult, within the limits to which we must con. 
fine these remarks, to reply to the various accusations 
against Hakluyt, which are scattered throughout the pajp;es 
of this Memoir ; besides we do not profess to write a ndl 
vindication of that excellent author. He is arraigned of ig- 



• Memoir of Cabot, pp. 4ft, 47, 60, 61. 
•f- Memoir of Cabot, pp» 48, 60, 61. 
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norance and cardeasneM aa a tranaktor^— of a want of m- 
teffrity in regard to the senie of hia original^ — and of v^ 
propnating to himself pasaagea from other authora witkot 
acknowledgment. The gravest accusation^ that of wiL 
fiilly altenng the sense of his original^ haa heennitis. 
factorily answered already ; bat we Tenture to say that 
few who are acquainted with hia amusing and instnictiTe 
volumes will not be astonished at the chai^ of plagiar. 
ism . A conscientious and even tedious scrupulosity in giv- 
ing the names of every individual from whom he has de- 
rived his information is one of the moat striking features 
of his work. The third volume of the second edition of 
his voyages happens to be now on the table before us : 
It consists of about 158 separate documents^ and we 
will venture to say, that of these there is not one upon 
which the biographer can support a charge of any tmng 
approaching to serious and premeditated pla^arism^— not 
one in which, if the author's name is known, it is not an- 
xiously mentioned, or, if it is unknown, where the anony- 
mous paper is not given in such a way that it cannot 
possibly be attributecl to the compiler himself. £ven the 
two instances in this volume, quoted against him by 
the biographer, do not in fair reasoning form an excep- 
tion. 

No one who has read Hakluyt's preface wiU be disposed 
to think with severity of the slight alterations whidi, 
with the honest intention of presenting the whole truth 
before his reader, he has occasionally introduced into 
the abstracts, notes, and translations, wmch form the great 
body of his work. His earnest desire, as he himself de- 
clares, *' was to adjust the displaced and scattered limbs, 
as well of ancient and late voyages by sea as of travels 
by land, and traffic of merchandise by both, into one 
regular body ; restoring each divided and dislocated mem- 
ber to its natural order and symmetry, and by the help 
of geography and chronology, tne sun and moon, or right 
and left eye of all history, referring each particular nar- 
ration to Its due time and place." That in accomplish- 
ing this laudable object he has sometimes used rather 
undue liberties with his documents, may be admitted; 
but even in the most remarkable of these instances of al- 
leged mistranslation and interpolation which the biogra- 
pher has brought against him^ the passages are first ac- 




CBerfing wliidi 
Jntrntiflm, It 
polBtifln a wriier w!io dnK 
be pRpared to find mae of 

menti, wiiicfalieliaKpR9eDi._ ^ 

eoneded br the hdp of jBeapaphT aftj dhi qnoiggr, mid 
who cudnilj qnoia, in die onepa^ die psHi^ in 
die oiiginal, befoie he pfCKoa dieni in die uapt which 
hebehevciooBsttcmwidiinidi. If diii befenid,itpoft. 
KHes a Yoj angnkr chancier — it is fraud which eomts 
detecdoD — it is far^rj, ttjad&audj placing in the hands 
of all readers die docamcDta bj wluai its imqidtj ma j be 
traced and established. 

With regard to the attack made upon this wntcr for 
his ignonmee and mistnmslatioii, the author of the Life 
of Caboty we think, in oonsidaing Hakhijt s Tcrfominoos 
labours, consisting of three folio Tohnuesj, might have 
been disposed to paidon a few inaccondes of this na. 
tme. They will inannate themadTes, howerer anxi- 
ous we may be to avoid them, into all hmnan prodoc 
tions; and be who has spent most time in works re. 
quiring muMfarioas research, and the painful examina- 
tum of ancient authorities, will be the moat di^osed to 
view with lenient eyes the enorB of such as are similar, 
ly occupied. If the biographer will turn to his own Me- 
moir (p. 240), he will find in Pasquiligi's description of 
the captives the following sentence: ^^ Hanno signata la 
faza in modo de Indiani : chi da yL, chi da viii., chi da 
manco segnL" Their faces they have punctured like In- 
dians', some with six, some with ei^t, some with fewer 
marks. I n the Memoir, it is thus translated, ^^ They nunc 
ture the face, like the Indians, exhibiting six, ^ht, or 
even more marks" Do not let the biographer imagine that 
we have quoted this erroneous version of a very simple 
passage with the view of accusing him of ignorance, or 
that there is the slightest intention of insinuating, that he 
did not know that the four words '' chi da manco segni" 
meant ^' some with fewer marks." The oversight is pointed 
out as an example of the occasional mistranslations or 
mistakes into which, with every desire to be accurate, 
even a wdUinformed writer will occasionally fall, that he 
may be inclined to extend to the labours of others that 
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charity of critidsm with whidi he would wish that every 
liberal mind should regard his own.* 

The author of the Life of Cabot was perfectly entitled 
to maintain the theory that Sebastian^ the son^ and not 
John Cabot^ the fatlier^ was the discoverer of Nordi 
America; but he was not entitled to adopts what we 
must denominate the disingenuous method of making 
an impression upon the reader's mind by silendy dn^ 
ping tne name of the latter out of passages wnere, if 
ne nad stated the whole truth, he ought to have men- 
tioned both. Thus, at page 174 we find this remark: 
" At his return [Sebastian] Cabot settled in Bristd, 
• • • • • fifty.three years after the date of his 
first commission from Henry VII." Again, page 932, 
we find this notice : *' Sixty-one years had now elapsed 
since the date of the first commission ^m Henry 
VII. to Sebastian Cabot, and the powers of nature must 
have been absolutely wearied out." Again, page 235, 
we have another moreglaring exampleof this determination 
to keep the father entirely out of view : " The bare moi* 
tion of these dates will establish the impossibility that he 
could have been ignorant of the great discoveries of Ca- 
hot [it is Sebastian he is speaking of], which^ commen- 
cing at the point seen on the 24th June 1497, had extended 
over the ' londe and isle' recited in the second patent" In 
the first and second of these sentences John Cabot's 
name is entirelv suppressed, although the commission 
spoken of was directed to him, along with his three sons; 
and in the last, the entire merit of the discovery is ascribe 
ed to Sebastian, at the moment the biographer is quoting 
the words of the second commission, wnicn positively at- 
tributes it to John. 

Allusion has already been shortly made to the '' evi- 
dence" contained in the inscription upon an ancient por- 
trait of Sebastian Cabot ; but we must be allowed, for a 
moment, to add a few words upon this proof, which is 
very important and conclusive. There is now in existence 
a portrait of this navigator by Holbein, for a minute his- 

* In the same passage from Pasquiligi, another oversight occurs : 
^ Nela terra loro non hanno ferro : ma fanno cortelli de alcune {netre.** 
Memoir of Cabot, p 240 <' In their country they do not possess 
iron — but they mdce knivps of particular kmds of stones. The 
bi(^prapher translates cortelli swords. 
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tory of which we refer the reader to the Appendix to the 
Memoir of Cabot* It is sufficient for our purpose^ to 
remark that it is acknowledged to be an original^ for wMch 
Sebastian sat to the artist^ and which, in the time of 
Purchas, hung in the Privy Gallery at Whitehall. Upon 
this picture is the following inscription : — " Effigies Seb. 
Caboti Angli, filii Johannis Caboti Veneti Militis Aurati, 
Primi Inventoris Terrse Novae sub Henrico VII. Anglise 
R^e." It is evident by the common rules of grammati- 
cal construction, that the words Militis Aurati, Primi 
Inventoris Terrse Novae sub Henrico VII. Anglise R^e^ 
apply exclusively to John Cabot ; and if so, they contain 
a positive assertion that John was the first discoverer of 
North America. Now, the authenticity of the picture 
being undoubted, the inscription furnishes as convincing 
a piece of evidence as could well be conceived. And again^ 
it may be fairly argued, that the circumstance of the 
words Militis Aurati being found united with the name 
of John Cabot, by which it is proved that the king had 
conferred on him, and not on Sebastian, the honour of 
knighthood, affords the strongest presumption that it was 
John who was the original discoverer. 

This remark leads us, in the last place, to expose an 
extraordinary series of errors committed by the bi(^ra. 
pher, in relation to this Latin inscription on the picture. 
He has accused Dr Henry, Dr Campbell, and the authors 
of the Biographia Britannica of an absurd misconception^ 
in imagining that the words Militis Aurati indicate 
that John Cabot had been knighted. But it is justice to 
let him speak for himself. He first demonstrates that 
the words Miles Auratus cannot possibly apply to the 
son Sebastian, after which he proceeds thus : — " The 
point being dius clear with regard to the son, other 
writers have assumed, as a matter of course, that ihe dis- 
tinction (of knighthood) must have been conferred on John 
Cabot." " Accordingly, Campbell, in his Lives of the Ad- 
mirals, has an article entitled Sir John Cabot Dr Henry 
informs us, in his History of Britain, vol. vi. p. 618, that 
John Cabot was graciously received and knighted on his 
return, and the same statement is repeated in the Biogra. 
phia Britannica." ** To the utter confusion/' he continues^ 

* Memoir of Cabot, Appendix, Letter P. p. 323. 
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" of all theK grave authorities^ a moment's coiudHeiitifln 
will show that the wartU reli»i on do in themselves prow 
that knighthood had not been con/erred. I tie scarcdyne- 
cessary to follow up this suggestion by stating, that in re- 
ference to one who had received that -honour, theywonld 
have been, not Militie Aurati, but EquitisAurati. Though 
the term Miiee is sometimes applied in old doGomentB 
even to Peers, yet, as a popular designation, the lan- 
guage of the inscription n^atives the idea of knighthood. 
In the very works immediately connected with the sub- 
ject of the present volume, the appropriate phrase per- 
petually occurs. Thus, Eques Auratus is used to de- 
signate Sir Humphrey GUbert (Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 137) ; 
Sv Hugh WiUoughby, ib. p. 142 ; Sir Martin F^bisher, 
ib. p. 142 ; Sir Francis Drake, ib. p. 143. In the dedi- 
cation of Lok's translation of Peter Martyr, it is in like 
manner used, and we see it at this moment on the ' Ef- 
figies' of Sir Walter Raleigh, prefixed to the first edition 
of his History of the World. It will probably be deemed 
very superfluous to refer to Selden's Titles of Honour 
(p. 830) for a confirmation of what has beat stated. 
The weight of censure must fall on Purchas, who was 
originally guilty of the blunder"* 

One would nave thought that the writer must have 
been very sure of the ground on which he stood before 
he ventured to assume so lofty and decisive a tone, — and 
yet we are altc^ether at a loss for expressions whidi may 
mark courteously, and yet strongly, the combination of 
error, ignorance, and absurdity presented by this extraor- 
dinary sentence. He first argues, that the words Miles Au^ 
ratus are never used to denote a Imight; and, secondly, that 
where they are used, they " do in themselves prove that 
knighthood had not been conferred.'' Now, fortunately, 
the biographer allows that Sir Humphrey Gilbert was a 
knight, indeed he is one of his own examples of Equites 
Aurati. Keeping this in mind, we request him to turn to 
Holland's celebrated and welLknown work, the Heroolo- 
gia Angliee, containing the engraved portraits of the 
most eminent English warriors, navigators, statesmen, 
and ecclesiastical reformers, who flourished in England 
from 1500 to 1620. He will there find, at p. 65, vol 1., a 

* Memoir of Cabot, p. 183. 
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besatifiil head of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and aroond it the 
following inscription^ — '^ Humfrious 6ii<bertu8^ Miles 
AuBATUS." Do these words prove here that knighthood 
had not beeaconferred ? Again^ we b^ him to turn to an. 
other engraving in the same work^ the portrait of the ce- 
lebrated Sir Richard Grenville, of whose knighthood there 
is not the smallest doubt It will be found at page 85 of 
the first volume of Holland's work^ and it is thus inscribed 
around the margin, — " Richardus Grenvilus, Mil. 
AuR :" (Miles Auratus.) But the bi(^rapher has quoted 
the famous Sir Francis Drake, as illustrating his argument 
He points triumphantly to him as an undoubted knight, 
being styled £ques Auratus, and to whom, therefore, the 
words Miles Auratus could not possibly be applied. Once 
more, we b^ him to turn to the Heroologia, vol. i. page 
105. He will there see a striking portrait of Drake, 
with his hand resting on the globe, and these words 
round the margin of fiie print, — '^ Franoisgus Drake^ 
Miles Auratus.*' One other example may be given 
of the common use of those words to denote kmght- 
hood, which, according to the positive assertion of our 
author, are never found together, and which, if used, 
prove that this honour had not been conferred. It is the 
first sentence in Holland's Life of Sir John Harrington, 
Heroologia, page 133. " Joannes Harington filius natu 
maximus Clarissimi Militis Jacobi Haringtoni de Exton, 
in Comitatu Rudandie, Equestri seu Militis Aurati digni- 
tate multis abhinc annis a beatissims memorise Regina 
Elizabetha insignitus fuit" It need hardly be pointed 
out to the inte&gent reader, that this brief sentence of 
four lines, in its use of the word Miles by itself to denote 
knighthood, and MUes Auratus, as synonymous with the 
terms dignitas Equestris, overturns the whole argument 
of the biographer, who not only contends that die ex- 
pression Miles Auratus is never used as descriptive of 
knighthood, but that, except in ancient deeds, the sin- 
gle word MUes never occurs. Had he taken the trouble 
to consult any friend who possessed even a superficial 
acquaintance with the language in which the inscrip- 
tion was written, he must have discovered that the words 
Eques Auratus, Miles Auratus, Eques by itself, and Miles 
by itself, are used indiscriminately in modem Latin to 
denote knighthood ; and that the '' absurd misconcep- 

5 
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tion" imputed to others^ existed nowhere but in his own 
ideas. 

But even had we not been able to quote such unanswer- 
ableinstancesasHumphrey^Grenville^Drake^andHarring- 
ton^ it is singular that it should not have occurred to this 
writer that me words Miles Auratus upon John Cabot's 
portrait niust necessarily have had some meaning, — ^that 
they must either be literally translated^ or be understood to 
express knighthood. Now this last he will not allow 
them to denote; and the only meaning he affixes to 
them is, that they " n^ative the idea of Imighthood, and 
prove that such an honour had not been conferred." We 
are driven then to a literal interpretation ; and it is impos- 
sible for him, according to the principle 1^ has laid down^ 
to give any other translation than this : " The portrait 
of Sebastian Cabot^ Englishman, son of John Cabot the 
Venetian, a golden soldier, but by no means a knight." 
Such is the singular and amusing interpretation which, 
had he weighed his own assertion for a moment, or had 
he exerted that spirit of diligent, accurate, and extensive 
research (we are using his own words) to which he lays 
claim,* the biographermusthavefounditnecessary to adopt 
These various errors have been pointed out with no other 
feeling than a desire of showing the recklessness of the at- 
tack upon Campbell, Henry, and the authors of the Bio- 
graphia Britannica. It is difficult, indeed, to repress a 
smile when we compare the bitterness and severity of the 
criticism with the extreme ignorance of the critic ; and in 
taking leave of this subject, we may be permitted to hope 
that the recollection of his chapter on the words Miles 
Auratus will induce the champion of Sebastian Cabot to re- 
vise his Latin, and to be more lenient to the real or supposed 
mistakes of his predecessors and contemporaries. 

It has been shown, we trust, to the satisfaction of every 
one who will impartially weigh the evidence, that John 
Cabot was the cQscoverer of North America ; and it is 
satisfactory to find that aU that may be called the con- 
temporary proofs, — the first commission in Rymer, the 
brief narrative on the map by Clement, the words of the 
second commission, and the inscription on the picture, — 

* Introduction to Memoir of Cabot, p. 1. Remarks on the Re- 
vised Edition of Edinbui^h Cabinet Library, p. 1. 
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Mnfimuthe conclusion that this Venetian was entitled to 
Aehonour. Before^ however^ concluding theseremarks^ we 
may add a single word^ on the testimony of later authors. 
Fabyan^ or the contemporary writer^ for he is spoken of 
under both denominations^ Bacon, De Thou, and Speed, 
mre all cited by the biographer as exclusively in favour 
of the title of Sebastian. *^ We have the best evidence/* 
■ays he (p. 44), " that the contemporary writer, who- 
ever he may have been, made not the slightest allusion 
to the father. Bacon, Speed, Thuanus, &c. aJ} furnish 
the same statement'' Now, with regard to Fabyan, 
in his printed Chronicle there is no aUusion, either to 
the ori^nal discovery on the 24th June 1497, or to the 
sabaequent voyage of Sebastian Cabot in 1498 ; and as to 
the supposed manuscript Chronicle which is stated by 
Stow to have been in his possession, it appears to have 
perished^ and we have no mode of ascertaining its import, 
except through the note of Hakluy t, which, as far as it goes, 
is nowise against the claim of John Cabot. Nay, even grant- 
ing that (to the contrary of which we have strong proof) in 
Stow's Chronicle^ published in 1605, occurs the very pas. 
sage of the lost manuscript of Fabyan, and that in this pas- 
sage Sebastian Cabot, a Genoa's son, bom in Bristol, is 
alone mentioned ; ptiil the reader is already aware of the 
conclusive answer, namely, that the passage relates not to 
the first voyage of 1497, but to the second vovageof 1498, 
of which all are agreed that Sebastian Cabot nad the com- 
mand. But another evidence in favour of Sebastian as 
the original discoverer is said to be found in Lord Ba- 
con's I^e of Henry VII. We can scarcely persuade our- 
selves that any one who makes tMs assertion can have atten- 
tively studied the remark in question, so evidently does it 
allude^ we think^ where it mentions Sebastian, to the second 
voyage of 1498^ and not to the original voyage of 1497. 
That Bacon was aware this was not the first discovery, 
and that he had a vague knowledge of a prior voyage, in 
which the continent of America was originally found out^ is 
evident from this sentence : '^ And there had been before 
that time a discovery of some lands, which they took to 
be islands, and were, indeed, the continent of America 
towards the north-west." Again^ as if anxious to warn 
the reader as to there having been a prior discovery, he 
says^ " But this Gabato beanng the king in hand that he 

2e 
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would find out an island endued with rich commoditici, 
procured him toman and victual a ship at Bristd, fortb 
discovery of that island, with whom ventured also tfaxee 
small ships of London merchants, fraught with some gioa 
and slight wares, fit for commerce with harharous pec^e."' 
It is evident that Lord Bacon is here making use of the 
passage in Stow, employing, with some slight alteratiom, 
Its very words. So far, however, from containii^ a 
proof that the merit of the original discovery helongs to 
Sebastian, it warns the reader that the continent bad 
already been found in some prior voyage, although do 
name is given, and the date is left uncertain. Thecbfler- 
vation of the biographer, therefore, that Bacon makes vo 
allusion to the father, is literally correct ; but the inference 
drawn from it, that therefore Bacon's testimony goes to 
support the claim of Sebastian as the original discoverer, 
is completely excluded when the passage comes to be nar- 
rowly examined. 

As to DeThou, this great writer, so far as we havelo^Eed 
through his voluminous historical work, contains no passage 
upon the subj ect of either voyage ; and the same obs^ation 
applies to such editions of Grafton, Holinshed, Hall, and 
Harding, as we have had an opportunity of consulting. It 
has beei; already remarked that the sentence quoted from 
Stow, which the biographer erroneously conceives to ofier a 
proof that Sebastian had the sole charge of the voyage of 
1497, in which the discovery was made, relates solely to 
the second voyage of 1 498.t With regard to Speed, whom 
he also quotes as, along with Bacon and De Thou, mak* 
ing no allusion to the father, the same answer strictly 
applies, — the only voyage of which he takes notice being 
the second, in 1498, as is distinctly fixed by his observa- 
tion that it took place after the apprehension of Perkin 
Warbeck. J It is very evident, however, that the biogra- 
pher was bound to show that Bacon, Stow, and Speed 
had given an account of the first voyage of 1497, in which 
the discovery was made, and in that account had introduced 
no allusion to the father, before he was entitled, from their 

* Bacon^s Heniy VII. in Kennet, vol L jx 624. 

-f- Stow^s Chronicles by Howe, edition 1631, p. 481. 

^ Speed's Historv of Great Britain, p. 744, edition 1511. Ip 
l\ic edition of Speed^ work published in 1632, there is no mention (^ 
the voyage of either of the Cabots. 
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omission^ to draw any argument against \am. In this, 
however, he has totallv failed. 

The fact is certainly remarkable that, whilst in con- 
temporary documents of unquestionable authority we 
find convincing proof of the discovery having been made 
by John Cabot, in none of the English annalists or 
historians who treat of the reign of Henry VI I. do we 
see any account of the first voyage, whilst manv of them 
have distinctly recorded the circumstances of the second. 
But of this it is not difficult to discover the reason. The 
first voyage was a private adventure or experiment by 
John Cabot, and probably little known or talked of be- 
yond the city of Bristol. It was undertaken at the ex- 
pense, not of the crown, but of the individual ; and after 
having made the discovery, Cabot appears to have re- 
turned at once without exploring the coast, to make pre- 
parations for a voyage on a more extended scale. When 
he reached England, in the month of August 1497, being 
shortly after the commencement of the thirteenth year of 
Henry's reign, he found the sovereign and his kingdom in a 
state of extreme anxiety and confusion. The king was en- 
grossed with an invasion of the Scots, with a formidable re- 
bellion in Cornwall, and a new rising in favour of Warbeck, 
the leader of which threatened to pluck the crown from his 
head and give it to that adventurer, who, early in Septem- 
ber, had landed from Ireland and assumed the title of 
Richard IV. It was upon these great events,— the attacks 
of his enemies, and the measures adopted to defeat them, — 
that the mind of the contemporary writers, and of the 
succeeding chroniclers and annalists, was naturally con- 
centrated; and, engrossed with them, they paid little atten- 
tion to the discovery of a private merchant of BristoL It 
is for this reason, we apprehend, that we in vain look in 
Fabyan and in Stow for any detailed account, or even 
incidental mention, of the discovery of 1497. 

The circumstances, however^ under which the second 
voyage, in 1498, took place, which all are agreed was con- 
ducted solely by Sebastian Cabot, were completely dif- 
ferent. It was undertaken at the expense of the king, who 
furnished the ships ; it contemplated a scheme of setUement 
and colonization, in which all the ardent and enterprising 
spirits in the nation were invited to co-operate. Many, 
there is reason to believe^ did embark in the undertaking ; 
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and^ instead of merely landing on the island and returning 
home^ the voyage embraced me discovery of a large tract 
of coast^ till that poiod unknown. If to this we add the 
consideration that^ about the time when the second expe- 
dition must have returned to Bristol^ the kingdom was in 
profound peace^ both at home and abroad^ it wOl not be dif- 
ficult to understand why this voyage should constitute the 
event upon which the attention of our national annalists 
has been exclusively fixed^ whilst the former^ in idiich 
the discovery was undoubtedly made^ has b^n passed 
over by them altogether. But although chroniclers and 
historians may fall into many errors of omission^ the ori- 
ginal muniments of the country and the period remain ; 
and these^ combined with the narrative upon the map and 
the inscription on the ancient portrait^ completely establish 
the fact tnat John Cabot^ the Venetian^ was, in 1497^ the 
discoverer of North America, under a commission from 
Henry VII. This portion of historical truth, which has 
hitherto certainly been surrounded with much obscurity 
and apparent contradiction, and of late absolutely denied 
by the biographer of Cabot, has now, we trust, been esta- 
bushed upon grounds which cannot easily be shaken. 



THE END. 
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